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Safety codes should be written into agreements and contracts (Stewart) ___.__......___- June 134-6 
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Statistics, need of more detailed (Stewart)...........--...2.--2-2-22- eee ee May 124 

Accident prevention, by industry: 

Building construction. An outstanding record. Sir Francis Drake Hotel___.........-- Apr. 96-7 
—— Demolition and excavation work, need of safety standards (Stewart)_..___________- Jan. 66 
—— New York City. Safety specifications of Building Trades Employers’ Association. May 129-32 

—— Safety regulations by legislation (Stewart)_.................----------------------- Jan. 67 
Accident statistics, by industry: 

Automobile accidents, death claims due to, fraternal benefit societies___............___- Mar. 97-100 

Building construction. New York State, summary, 1927-28__......_...--.....---.._--- Jan 68-9 

rere TOer TU CROWN; ois hice ois ch a a e+. Se Jan. 63-8 

Logging industry. Washington State, progressive reduction of fatalities, 1924-1928 _ .__- Apr. 97 

Mining, coa’. United States, fatalities, 1927 (Bureau of Mines Bul. No. 293)__________- May 124-7 

Mining, metal. United States, 1926 (Bureau of Mines Bul. No. 292)_.____.____..___--- May 127-9 

Quarries. United States, 1924 to 1926, Bureau of Mines report_-_-_--....--_...--_----.--. Feb. 45-6 

Railroads. Norfolk & Western Railway Co. experience, 1912 to 1928______.____-._-_.-. June 137-8 

—— United States, 1928 (Interstate Commerce Commission) -..........-..-.--------. .. June 136-7 
Accident statistics, by locality: 

Canada. Fatal accidents, by industry, 1927 and 1928___-........-....---__-.---------. May 133 

es: . ee SOete, See OO 2008 oe EE ee ae oe Ree Jan. 70 

Great Britain (England). Compensated fatal and nonfatal accidents, 1919 to 1927___._. Apr. 122-3 

ee, Brcenany GE vemene, PONG a a ee PR RR ese Mar. 100-1 

Massachusetts. By industry, and by cause, 1926-27 -_--____..__---.-------.------------- Feb. 48-50 

Pennsylvania. Fatal and nonfatal, by industry and cause, 1928-............_----.-.---- June 138-9 

ren, TU ii oe eee ne ee oo ea Feb. 50 

South Dakota. Injuries, by occupation, 1927-28_.............-----.---__------- PPS Vs Mar. 101 

Spain. By industry and result, 1922 to 1926...............-..-.--------_.-:------------ Mar. 102 

United States. Selected manufacturing industries, 1925 to 1927 (summary of Bul. No. 

RRR SV TRS STE cl Re pees cs 25 ie RS RM RE DY ot os ERE Lk. Ok of EA Mar. 87-97 
Adult workers’ education. (See Workers’ education.) 
Aeronautics: 

Airplane doping and spray painting, Army Air Corps orders__..............--.-------- May 42-3 
Age limit on employment, American manufacturers_--_-__...........--.--------------------- May 110-11 
Aged persons: 

EATER IN REESE SLES TR GO ERR oS asenne e Mar. 1-2 

Church pension and relief plans for ministers, by denomination... -_........-......---- May 92-109 

Homes for. Maintained by fraternal organizations_-___......_....-- Letbeeee. dh eee Mar. 3-11 
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—— Maintained by religious organizations... ................-.-.-..------------------- Mar. 12-30 

ar nny I ee eS al ekenekdtaebaieirh nee aesaaeabnnenne se Apr. 7-26 

Public pensions for aged dependent citizens__...................---------.------------- Mar. 31-40 
Agriculture (except Wages and hours, which see), U. S.: 

Farm labor, employment of Philadelphia children at__._.....-......-.-.-..--.--------- Mar. 82-3 

Grain sorghums, labor requirements and costs in harvesting-..-..-...-.--.-.----------- Jan. 49 
Agriculture (except Wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 

China (Nanking and Suancheng). Farmers’ remunerative activities in slack seasons. - Jan. 52-3 
Airplane, dope spraying. (See Aeronautics.) 

AD eee toes Cn veee “WEN ye Mar. 58 
Amalgamations, coal industry. (See Mining.) 
American Federation of Labor: 
Blindness, prevention of, joint nation-wide educational campaign. ---...........--.----- Jan. 74-5 
rr ee borin daaae -+anccecocsaeneenaneecs Jan, 108-6 


American Railway Express Co. (See Railroads.) 
Apartment houses. (See Building construction industry; Housing.) 
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Apprenticeship (except Wages and hours, which see): Page 
Australia (Victoria). Act effective May 8, 1928, summary.--_-_.............-.......-.-. Feb. 93-4 
Building trades. Canada (Ontario) Law, principal provisions... --...................- Jan. 101-2 
Foundrymen’s Association, American, 32d annual meeting, committee report_........_- Apr. 126-8 
South Africa. Act of 1922, progress un ‘er, 1923 to 1927__._...-.--.----------- 2. eee Apr. 130-1 

Automobile accidents, death claims due to, fraternal benefit societies._..............._____- Mar. 97-100 

Automobile industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 

Exnployment, instability of (per cent of full time) -.............-....-..---------2-.2-.e Feb. 20-3 

Benefits and benefit funds: 

American trade-unions, beneficial activities (summary of Bul. No. 465)..............__- Jan. 26-32 
Fraternal societies. Death claims due to automobile accidents._._...........-.--..___- Mar. 97-100 
Mutual benefit associations, employees’, health promotion by_..............---...-._.- Jan. 72-4 
Bibliographies: 
Public old-age pensions. Australia (Thompson) -..............--.222--2- eee lle Mar. 260-3 
one IED CEE h kd ovennncdnotonsbbenmeadhbdnodecnerctessddbsidiih sol ochille Feb. 212-17 
oom | Mow Zealand (TREGMMIIU) asc. ceed dekid co ckteeds sesnesccicnedsnk-ecesiecslice: Bi ME-5 
omrme TER ROE Cees d ss cacti tcnieiice dns citaniin nin decabovs Saenz’ May 247-61 


Birth rate. (See Vital statistics.) 
Blindness, National Society for Prevention of: 


Educational campaign, nation-wide, jointly with American Federation of Labor_-_-___. Jan 74-5 
Boot and shoe industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Haverhill (Mass.). Conditions in shoe industry, 1928 (summary of Bul. No. 483)._____ Feb. 1-20 
—— Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, membership, funds, ete_................-.._._. Feb. 15 
mm Ueno RSI Oia id -s hercinseand abnnertidnds ob fa bntedne. sce oo ntaidis Feb. 12-15 
Productivity, before invention of machinery, 1806, 1817 to 1822__-................_.____ June 113-14 
Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928_ -_.........-.-.. 22 Ll Mar. 43-5 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union: 
Haverhill (Mass.), local membership, dues, etc..................-.-.---------------...- Feb. 14 
Budgets, cost-of-living: 
Canada. Family budget, items and weekly cost, 1921 to 1928__...............-....._. Apr. 216-17 
China (Tangku). Expenditure, by items (per cent), factory workers_.._..........._._. Feb. 38-9 
India (Burma). Family and individual, 1927 and 1928._.................-..-.--.-...-- Mar. 252-6 
Texas. ‘‘Bare essentials,’’ working girls, 1927-28.................-..-...---.--------.-- Apr. 88 
United States. Family budget and home ownership, ratio of expenditure______...__._- May 243-4 
Building construction industry (except Wages and hours, which see), United States: 
srs I i ad pc hbbehoduUsnbsiondreadu’ Apr. 96-7 
Accidents in, grave concern to compensation administrators (Stewart). _._. ...........- Jan. 63-8 
Apartment houses (multi-family dwellings), trend of construction, 1921 to 1928____._._- June 154-62 
Costs. Estimated (from permits issued), 257 cities, 1921 to 1928. .............-..----..- June 151-3 
—— Material and labor, relative, by city and class of work...................----.-... Jan. 1-8 
New York. Safety specifications of Building Trades Employers’ Association_---..._-_- May 129-32 
Permits issued in principal cities, by kind of building, 1928..................------.---_- May 141-59 
Residential and nonresidential buildings, estimated expenditure for, by class of work, 3 
I i oi hig ks wh eibnialnaibnian Mar 138-40 
Unemployment statistics, Massachusetts, April, 1927, to December, 1928.............-. Mar. 222-3 
Wrecking operations, eliiinatine tnber itt... oo seine cece ce ccc ne eee June 114-15 


Building wrecking. (See Building construction industry.) 
Bureaus of labor, etc. (See Labor offices, governmental.) 
Business enterprises, trade-union. (See Labor organizations.) 


Census of manufactures, United States, 1927, summary--_..............-...--.....-.-.....- Apr. 82-4 
Child endowment. (See Family allowances.) 
Child labor and welfare, United States: 


Farm labor, employment of Philadelphia children at.........................--.-...... Mar. 82-3 
Hours of labor. Legal restriction, by State and industry, up to January 1, 1929__.._..- Feb. 72-5 
Iltinois. Minors illegally employed, 50 per cent penalty compensation, experience and 

ETE LS EI IE ONE CORES A ERIE, LON AAR May 134-5 
New Jersey. Home work (Children’s Bureau publication No. 185) .--.._.......-..---- Mar. 81-2 
Oklahoma. Child workers, at school and part-time employment survey --.._--........- May 120-1 
Street trades, State laws regulating, summary, January 1, 1929 (Children’s Bureau 

I Bs FO os inciccn nth pine binninan dnaeithubinhe Reteotndadbin en obplniitaAsldbdiadaweenbaniain May 113-19 
Wisconsin. Employment of minors, statistics, 1928_.........................---...-.-- June 124-5 
-—— Minors illegally employed, violations involving increased compensation, 1923 to 

icc ii a enc tan: envio es iach Pc i SE Cc ia ais te la lt .-.-. Feb. 55-6; June 124-5 


Church homes for the aged. (See Aged persons.) 
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Chureb pension and relief plans for ministers. (See Aged persons.) 
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Arbitration award. Missouri Pacific Railroad, terminal employees, wage increase_---- 
— Wage increase, Kansas City Terminal Co_-......... -.----22 22 ele 
— Award. Boston & Maine Railroad, rate change refused_-__-. peslcus SUR 
Clothing industry, men’s (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Employment stability (per cent.of full time), 1923 to 1928_..................-.....---L-. 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated: 
Beneficial activities._........ OS ee EL TEST CNN Me, aE, MEER yt eae 
Business enterprises, trade-union, statement of purpose.__..._..........._._..--.- 2. 
. Cooperative apartment building, seventh erected in New York City__._....._._._...-- 
Coal mining. (See Mining.) 
Codes, safety. (See Accident prevention.) 
Codes, spray painting. (See Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection.) 
Collective agreements, general articles: 
Safety codes should be written into agreements and contracts (Stewart) ....___._.______ 
Trade agreements in 1927 (summary of Bul. No. 468)......--.--.------------ 
Collective agreements, by industry, United States: 
Mining, bituminous coal. By district, since July, 1928, sammary-__........._._._-.__. 
Railroads. Wage changes, by occupation, specified roads.__..__._..._._._...-..-_---_-. 
Street railways. Illinois and Indiana traction systems, wage changes__..__._..._____-_. 
Wee SUNN tr nets cet aks eh a a re eted tn se sa Sia 
Collective agreements, foreign countries: 
le | siccin dabei mee nithinehpianeiennsandiesioian heed Ris Mima 
Combinations, coal industry. (See Mining.) 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 
Arbitration and trade-board decisions. (See under specific industries.) 
Department of Labor. (See article ‘‘Conciliation work of the Department of Labor,’’ 
each issue of Review.) 
Mediation, United States Board of. (See Railroads.) 
Railway labor act, 1926. Mediation board awards. (See Railroads.) 
Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 
Germany. Arbitration award, metal workers, wage increase. ....._._._........--.--...- 
—— Metal workers’ lockout, November 1, 1928, and compulsory arbitration (Speek)__ 
Jouiemaieis MeNUente OT lntee i iis Se ih ocho on ke ee hs 
Conventions, meetings, etc.: 
American Federation of Labor. (See American Federation of Labor.) 
Canadian National Council of Education. Conference, April, 1929. Utilization of 


Industrial accidents and occupational diseases, international congress on (fifth), Budapest - 
National Women’s Trade-Union League of America, May, 1929_-__._....-....--_------ 
Old-Age Security, American Association for. National conference, New York, April 26, 


Convict labor: 
AGEGE ae te, i; TTD, 70th Come, ist wens.); tent << oo2o 2. ee! 
Legislation. By State and Territory, amalysis._....................-...-.------.------. 
Workmen’s compensation benefit for, laws of California, New York, Maryland, and 


Cooperation, United States: 
Boarding houses and hotels, Finnish, statistics, by locality........._...............----. 
Consumers’ societies, membership and sales, 1927 and 1928... .......-.---...----------. 
Credit unions. Number organized in 1928, by State and in Postal Service__._______.-- 
Farmers’ movement, recent developments...............-........-.------------------.. 
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Coaperation, foreign countries: Page 
Belgium. League of Peasants (Boerenbond), structure and activities Mar. 141-3 
Great Britain. Progress in, report, 1926 and 1927 Mar. 143 
—— Retail and wholesale societies, membership statistics, 1926 Mar. 144-5 

Cost of living, United States: 

Budget expenditures in relation to wages, working girls, Texas, 1927-28 

Changes (index numbers and per cent), by city and item of expenditure, 1913 to 1928... Feb. 178-92 
Home ownership and family budget, ratio of expenditure May 243-4 
Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1913 to 1925; by month, 1926 to 1928 Feb. 193-201 
(See also Rents, working class.) 

Cost of living, foreign countries: 

Australia. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1911 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 1928. Feb. 194-202 
Belgium. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1921 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 1928.. Feb. 193-20) 
Canada. Family budget, items and weekly cost, 1921 to 1928 Apr. 216-17 
—— Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1913 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 1928 Feb. 193-201 
China (Tangku). Incomes and budget expenditures, by item, factory workers, 1927___ Feb. 37-9 
Czechoslovakia (Prague). Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by 
months, 1926 to 1928 Feb. 193-201 
Denmark. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 1928. Feb. 193-201 
Finland. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 1928.._ Feb. 193-201 
France (Paris). Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 
Feb. 193-201 
Germany. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1913-14 to 1925; by months, 1926-1928. Feb. 193-201 
Great Britain (United Kingdom). Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; 
by months 1926 to 1928 Feb. 194-202 
India (Bombay). Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by months, 1926 
Feb. 194-202 
Ireland. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 1928__ Feb. 193, 195 
Italy (Milan). Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 
Feb. 193-201 


Netherlands (Hague). Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1921 to 1925; by months, 
1926 to 1928 Feb. 194, 196 
New Zealand. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 


Feb. 194-202 
Norway. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 1928_. Feb. 194-202 
Poland (Warsaw). Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by months, 

Feb. 194-202 


Feb. 194, 196 
Sweden. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 1928-_ Feb. 194-202 
Switzerland. Index numbers, by expenditure group, 1914 to 1925; by months, 1926 to 
Feb. 194-202 
Costs, labor. (See Labor costs.) 
Costs, operating. (See Operating costs.) 
Cotton manufacturing (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Pellagra (endemic) in mill villages, South Carolina Jan. 75-6 
Rayon, utilization of, effect June 108-9 
Spinning industry, reorganization and amalgamations, England Mar. 66-8 
Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928. ..._....._..-.-..-...---..-- June 218-20 
Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts.) 
Cutting tools. ‘(See Machine tools.) 


Dairy industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Production economies and efficiency (Larson) June 116-17 
Death claims. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Decisions of courts, United States: 
Blacklisting. (See Decisions of courts; Employers’ liability; Labor organizations.) 
Constitutionality of labor laws. Louisiana, Act No. 103, 1926 (‘‘shrimp act’’), uncon- 
stitutional Jan. 82-4 
-_— Pennsylvania, licensed pharmacist act (No. 491, 1927), unconstitutional Feb. 77-8 
Employers’ liability. Blacklisting union member, damage suit for, North Carolina... June 148-50 
Labor organizations. Blacklisting union members, damage suit for, upheld, North 
June 148-50 
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Decisions of courts, United States—Continued. 


Workmen’s compensation. Longshoremen’s act, finding of fact of deputy commissioner Page 
ee ne a nwie decean aheadiPednernnabenanedss ie buminal Apr. 124-5 
_—— Seamen, maintenance, cure, and wages allowed in addition to damages_._......... Feb. 76-7 
Decisions of courts, foreign countries: 
Legal decisions on labor law, third survey, 1927 (International Labor Office) ----....... June 150 


Dermatitis, occupational. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Dials, watch, luminous-paint poisoning. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Dismissals, regulation of: ' 
Journalists, by agreement. Various countries_---.........-.-...---.---.-------------. Jan. 48 
Displacement of labor. (See Employment, stabilization of.) 
Disputes. (See Industrial disputes.) 
Docks and harbors (ercept Wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 
Australia. Waterside workers, strike, August to October, 1928_..___.....-.-.-.-.-..... Jan. 120 
Dwellings, multi-family. (See Building construction industry; Housing.) 


Earnings. (See Wages and hours.) 
Economic changes, recent. Report of President’s Unemployment Conference committee, 


Efficiency, operating. (See Production and productivity.) 
Fight-hour day, United States: 


States having laws, list, men in private employment and on public works_-_-........... Jan. 19, 23-5 
Eight-hour day, foreign countries: 

Great Britain. Washington agreement of 1919, revision proposals...................... May 111-12 
Emergency board, Presidential, in railroad disputes. (See Railroads.) 
Emigration: 

Philippine Islands. Filipino migration to and from Hawaii, 1923 to 1927_............-.. Feb. 210-11 
Employment agencies: 

Canada. Employment Service, State and provincial, operations._..............-..--- Mar. 224-6 


Employment, stabilization of: 
Automobile industry. Stability of employment (per cant of full time), 1923 to 1928__.. Feb. 20-3 


Boot and shoe industry. Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928__ Mar. 43-5 
Clothing industry, men’s. Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928. Jan. 13-16. 
Cotton industry. Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928. --......- June 218-20: 
Displacement of railroad labor (Stewart) .._.....-....---------------------------------. Mar. 49-52 
Fertilizer industry. Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928._...._ June 221-22 
Leather industry. Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928_........ Mar. 42-3. 
New England industrial plants, research departments, work and results of--....._------ May 89-91 
Paper and pulp industry. Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928. Apr. 45-6. 
Silk industry, per cent of full time employment in, 1923 to 1928_____._..-------.-.-----. May 87-9 
Slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Stability of employment (per cent of full 

II oe cas see an NAA atacand bee an de Gein nse seeiaigsnl “ Apr. 46-8. 


Trade agreements (229 locals), analysis of provisions for regularity of employment......0 May 79-86. 
Employment statistics, United States: 





Coie. meee, 2007, Ge Diaeelh, TO sn ie nc eer en snceenyee Jan. 162; 
Feb. 142; Mar. 221; Apr. 186; May 218; June 216. 

Hotels. By geographic division, November, 1928, to April, 1929__..._...._._-.---_------ Jan. 157; 
Feb. 137; Mar. 216-17; Apr. 180-1; May 214; Jume 211-12 

Illinois. September, 1928, to March, 1029...............-....-.-.----------~..---------- Jan. 160; 
Feb. 139; Mar. 219; Apr. 183; May 216, 218; June 214, 216. 

Sr UE, DR or ae a wneecoesienenesocenhi iil Jan. 160; 
Feb. 139; Mar. 219; Apr. 183; May 216; June 214 

Manufacturing industries. November, 1928, to April, 1929..__...____.--_-_--_----_---- Jan. 142-53; 
Feb. 109-33; Mar. 176-212; Apr. 164-76; May 199-210; June 195-207 

Margie. Ooteber, 1008, te Anil, 9000......- es ca Jan. 160; 
, Feb. 139-40; Mar. 219; Apr. 183; May 216; June 214 

Massachusetts. October, 1928, to March, 1929_...................__...---------------. Jan. 160, 162; 
Feb. 140, 142; Apr. 183, 186; May 216, 219; June 214, 216. 

Mining, coal. By geographic division, November, 1928, to April, 1929_..........-_.-.. Jan. 153-4; 
Feb. 133-4; Mar. 212-13; Apr. 176-7; May 210-11; June 207-8 

Mining, metalliferous. By geographic division, November, 1928, to Apri!, 1929. ...___- Jan. 154-5; 
Feb. 134-5; Mar. 213-14; Apr. 177-8; May 211-12; June 208-9 

New Jersey. September, 1928, to March, 1929...............-.-.-.--_----..--------.-. Jan. 160; 
Feb. 140° Mar. 219; Apr. 184; May 217; June 214 

New York. September, 1928, to March, 1929_...._- a gS ARES RP Jan. 160, 162; 


Feb. 140, 142; Mar. 219, 221; Apr. 184, 186; May 217, 219; June 214, 216, 
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Feb. 135; Mar. 214; Apr. 178; May 212; June 209 
Railroads, steam. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1929---__..._._..__-.------------ Jan. 158; 
Feb. 138; Mar. 217; Apr. 181; May 214-15; June 212 
Saptemibar, 2008, Gp Weare, GOOD. nnn ccccscctnntthcent stun wnapiptiatintnnidlanppiiaaiben Jan. 158-9: 
Feb. 138-9; Mar. 217-18; Apr. 182; May 215; June 213 
Trade, wholesale and retail. By geographic division, November, 1928, to April, 1929... Jan. 155+; 
Feb. 136-7; Mar. 215-16; Apr. 179-80; May 212-13; June 210-1) 
Wisesmain. . Gapteemiier, BOGE, Co BETO, BONO is no so iin ie ee Jan. 161, 163; 


Feb. 141, 143; Mar. 220, 222; Apr. 185, 187; May 217-18, 220; June 215, 217 
Employment statistics, foreign countries: 
Great Britain (England). Changes (increases and decreases) by industry group, 1919 


RE I Ae EOP OL NES LS LRT ee SES EM Gey een eT TORR aE Fel aye Mar. 171-4 

Russia (Moscow). Workdays per year per worker, large-scale industries__..........__- June 235 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive: 

IMSL A RE EE SS SC AD Jan. 29, 31, 32 


Expenditure, budget. (See Budgets, cost-of-living; Cost of living.) 
Express Co., American Railway. (See Railroads.) 


Factory labor and conditions. (See Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection.) 
Family allowances: 


Australia. Trend toward family endowment.-.-.._...__.___-_.___-__--------------..-.- Mar. 146, 150-2 
Australia (New South Wales). New basic wage, amendments to child endowment act, 
TERRES <i ERA: RRROE Sealine NG: AES EBs EM Ee LMA EE sO RE Mar. 152-5 
France. High commission on, in Ministry of Labor, Hygiene, and Social Welfare, crea- 
coerce dieiniinite aniiaeh enisee<akndingsaiceewaiiin Apr. 140 
Germany. Summary of rates paid, by industry and locality, 1928...................__- Apr. 140-1 
New Zealand. Act of September 9, 1926, experience..................-...--..-.-.....-. Mar. 146-50 


Family budgets. (See Budgets, cost-of-living.) 
Farming. (See Agriculture.) 
Fatalities. (See Accident statistics.) 
Fatigue, industrfal: 
Great Britain. Relief from, effects on output.-_...............-...----.-.---.--------.. Apr. 80-2 
Fertility rates. (See Vital statistics.) 
Fertilizer industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 


Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928__.._........-.--.------.--- June 221-22 
Five-day week: 

Adoption, large Eastern adding-machine plant ____......_.......--.---_.....--------.--- Mar. 162 

Experience, varicus establishments______- 8 SR LAA TERR PE Hee EE RET NEN a June 3-6 

I Us eichenSciainibenneepeiiaibiehemtevadiin June 1-10 

a as didh ise ninnlaeveniaen ~ orppimaaioaniocmiiaicbioteokea June 2-3 

SEELEY SIE Lae PRL 5 ESO EDL NE DI June 6-10 


Foundries (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Apprenticeship. Committee report, 32d annual meeting American Foundrymen’s 
Ne nnn een ck nan utipibtditiebatasenabeiammtiiink <i. ape. 126-8 
Fraternal benefits, statistics. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Fraternal orders, homes for the aged. (See Aged persons.) 


Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’: 


Beneficial activities, health center, dental clinic._.........:..............-.-------.. i Jan. 29 
Hazards,employment. (See Dusts; Eye injuries; Health and hygiene; Industrial diseases 
and poisons.) 
Health and hygiene, general articles: 
Employees’ benefit associations, health promotion by_......................-------.--. Jan. 72-4 
Industrial population, Arm:erican and Canadian, health conditions, 1928, Metropolitan 
gh ri a EG a eer aE LE OLR RE pe SAMO IY See LaF NT Apr. 90-2 
Health and hygiene, by industry. 
Coal mining. Installation of pit-head baths by Miners’ Welfare Fund, Great Britain.. June 127-* 
Railroads. Safety and health of employees, Federal legislation_.................---..-. Apr. 64-73 
Spray painting. Orders, rules and regulations, Federal and State_....................- May 30-43 


—— Practices and hazards, survey of Bureau of Labor statistics........ PENSE, CNRS May 1-30 
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Immigration. 






(See also Emigration.) 
Incomes (earnings). (See Budgets, cost-of-living; Cost of living.) 
Industrial diseases and poisons: 

















Clerks, retail. New York City, Retail Grocery, Fruit, and Dairy Clerks’ Union, strike, 









Electrical workers, building trades, New York, strike, February 1-6, 1929_._.......__.- 














Laundry workers. California, Chinese, strike, January 30 to February 4, 1929_______- 
Mining, anthracite. Pennsylvania, Glen Alden Coal Co., strikes, February to April, 
ESE NE pares Cae ae sD RMI SER AE bog Tely eet eq ee os parte Be Apr. 135; May 170; June 174 






Health insurance, foreign countries: Page 
Great Britain. Act extending (effective January 1, 1929), summary..._.........-..-... Mar. 124-5 
Home ownership: 
Family budget and, percentage of expenditure for housing............-.......-..----... May 243-4 
Home work, industrial: 
New Jersey. Children in (Children’s Bureau publication No. 185)-.............-...-... Mar. 81-2 
Homes for the aged. (See Aged persons.) 
Homes, old people’s. (See Aged persons.) 
Hours of labor, general: 
Legislation, by State and industry, up to January 1, 1929, women and minors----....-.. Feb. 62-75 
Men in private employment and on public works, legal restrictions, by State---.-..... Jan. 16-25 
(See also Wages and hours.) 
Hours, restriction of. (See Child labor and welfare; Woman labor.) 
Housing, United States: 
Agricultural laborers, Mexican. Imperial Valley, Calif_..............-...------...-... Mar. 63 
Apartment houses (multi-family dwellings), trend of construction, 1921 to 1928.._...... June 154-62 
Building costs, estimated (from permits issued), 257 cities, 1921 to 1928.................. Jume 151-3 
Building permits. (See Building construction industry.) 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated. Apartment building ventures, New York 
ET Gi hago ews mckauiehan neat adaede wade sume tekonevets s1aetEas eb loealbdbnanonia Mar. 138 
Expenditure for residential and nonresidential buildings, estimated, by class of work, 
ES nn en Saad cua dies aaa mene Meawee cet omnia toa Mar. 138-40 
Pennsylvania Housing and Town Planning Association, annual report (fourth), 1928-_- Feb. 79-80 
Bamrees employes, Fomeral tegwiatios. ~<a cece Apr. 73-4 
Trade-union activities (summary of Bul. No. 465) ..............-....-.--..--.--------.. Jan. 32 
Housing, foreign countries: 
Belgium. National Cheap Housing Society, report, 1927-......--.....----.---.------.. Jan. 94-5 
Great Britain. Subsidy under act of 1924, reduction_-_............-_--.-------------. Feb. 80-1 
Human Relations, Institute of, Yale University, organization and purpose____.........-.-- June 109 





United States. Statistics, October, 1928, to March, 1929_.............------- Jan. 188-9; Feb. 209-10; 
Mar. 257-9; Apr. 218-19; May 245-6; June 262-3 


Blindness, prevention of. Nation-wide educational campaign among industrial workers- Jan. 74-5 
Chromium compounds. Poisoning, remedial measures, and preventive procedures._.... May 122-3 
Compensable diseases. (See Workman’s compensation and insurance.) 
Dermatitis, occupational. New York .............................-.-...-...- Mar. 120-1; Apr. 92-3 
Occupational diseases. Congresses on. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
—— Exposure to X rays and radioactive substances, experience, France_-............-- Jan. 77-9 
Pellagra (endemic) in cotton mill villages, South Carolina______....__.._.---..-----.... Jan. 75-6 
Radioactive substances. Luminous watch-dial paint, occupational poisoning from 

CERES URES I NAN: Bry ante pe ee POMS TR ee EOC RC AN Eee OF OE Bee Fe June 62-95 
inn Greemeenns from. wurwey Of (43 CRON) oo. noni cece en ctcn nen eee a ec nenceee June 20-61 
Respiratory diseases, acute, among 9,200 clerical workers___.................-.-------.. Jan. 71-2 
Silicosis. Compensation status, British dominions_.........................----------. Jan. 87 

Industrial disputes, United States, by industry and locality: 

Boot and shoe industry. Massachusetts, shoe workers, strike, November 20-8, 1928___. Jan. 111 
Building trades. New York, electrical workers’ strike, February 1-6, 1929.___________. Apr. 134-5 






Apr. 134-6 


Furniture workers. Traverse City (Mich.), strike, January 10-14, 1929___............. Mar. 158 
House wreckers. New York City, strike, April 1 to May 6, 1929__.._...........-..... June 173 
Mar. 159 





—— Pennsylvania, Kingston Coal Co., strike, April 4 to 19, 1929. _._........_...-._._-.- June 174 
—— Pennsylvania, strikes, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., January and February, 
Te cas gua oak Redan eo ak eee =. Mar. 158; Apr. 135 
Mining, bituminous coal. Montana, strike, December 6-14, 1928_...................--- Feb. 97 
-— Strike of April 1, 1927, continuance._.................._. Jan. 112; »eb. 97-8; Mar. 159; Apr. 136 
Philippine Islands. Statistics, 1923 to 1927...............-..2--2 22.2 Feb. 101 
Printing trades. New York, Albany newspapers, strike, November 23 to December - 
nn ss cinemem em Ree o tine a berehs ac cbecnas cw eieaulitiiise Jan. 111; Apr. 136 
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Industrial disputes, United States, by industry and locality—Continued. Page 
Railroads. Federal legislation Apr. 55-64 
Restaurant and cafeteria workers. New York City, strike, April 4 to- June 173 
Bhoe workers. Boston, strike, April 8 to— June 174 
—— Haverhill (Mass.), strike, January 19-29, 1928... _ ... rs Feb. 15-17 
—— Lynn (Mass.), strike, February 28-March 14, 1°“ Apr. 135-4 
—— Massachusetts, wood-heel makers, strike, January 21-23, 1929 Mar. 158 
—— Ohio, Cincinnati factory, strike, February 15, 1929 Apr. 136; May 173 
Shirt makers. New York City, strike, March 13—April 5, 1929 May 171 
Silk workers. Paterson (N. J.), strike, October 10, 1928, to January 2, 1929 Jan. 112; Feb. 97 
Statistics. (See section entitled Strikes and lockouts in the United States, each issue of 

the Review.) 
Taxicab drivers. Baltimore, strike, Yellow Cab Co., November 8-14, 1928 Jan. 110-1] 
Textile workers. Berkeley (R. I.), strike, January 21 to 24, 1929 Mar. 158 
—— Cleveland (Ohio), rayon plant, strike, March 26 to April 2, 1929 May 172 
—— Elizabethton (Tenn.), rayon plants, strikes, March to May, 1929 May 170-1; June 173 
~—— New Hampshire, Newmarket Manufacturing Co., shut-downs, February and 
Apr. 135; May 172-3 
—— North Carolina, cotton mills, Gastonia and Forest City, strikes, April 2 to 18, 1929_- June 174 
—— South Carolina, cotton mills, strikes, March 27 to May 27, 1929 June 174-5 
—— South Carolina, strike, against Bedeaux or “ minute system” of efficiency, March, 
May 171-2; June 174-5 
Tire workers. Milltown (N. J.), strike, November 7-14, 1928 Jan. 110 

Industrial disputes, foreign countries: 

Australia. Waterside workers, strike, August to October, 1928 Jan. 120 
Canada. Strikes and lockouts, 1913 to 1928 
Germany. Iron and steel industry (metal workers), lockout, November 1, 1928, and 

compulsory arbitration (Speek) Jan. 116-20 
Rumania. Statistics for 1920 to 1927 Mar. 72 

Industrial relations: 

Canada (Ontario). Personnel (welfare) features in principal industries (300 plants) __- Jan. 49-52 

Great Britain (England). Coal mining, unemployment transfer and relief plans Feb. 58-61 

—— Cotton-spinning industry, reorganization and amalgamations Mar. 66-8 

—— Industrial transference, Government aid to Mar. 65-6 

—— Organized workers and organized employers, joint conference recommendations, 
employers’ attitude 

Instability of employment. (See Employment, stabilization of.) 

International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions: 

Frances Perkins elected president vice James A. Hamilton, selection of date and place 
of 16th convention 

International Labor Office: 

Legal Cecisions on labor law, 1927, third survey 

Iron and steel industry (except Wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 

Germany. Metal workers’ lockout, November 1, 1928, and compulsory arbitration 


Apr. 78-9 


Apr. 117-18 


June 150 


Jan. 116-20 


Journalists: 
Working conditions, various countries 


** Kilo man-hour”’: 
Proposed base for manufacturing efficiency -....... 
Labor conditions: 
Imperial Valley (Calif.). Mexican labor, study of social and economic life Mar 59-65 
Rumania. Labor supply, wages, collective bargaining, legislation, disputes Mar. 69-72 
Southern labor problems, discussion, National Women’s Trade-Union League, May, 


Jan. 45-8 


Mar. 52-3 


June 163-5 


Jan. 1-8 
Jan. 49 
May 44-58 


Building construction industry, by city and class of work 
Grain sorghums, harvesting requirements and costs 
Newspaper printing, composition, stereotyping, and presswork. Trend, 1896 to 1926-_. 
Labor disputes. (See Industrial disputes.) 
Labor offices, Governmental: 
Costa Rica. Labor and Social Welfare Department, creation and functions Jan. 53 
Mexico. Bureau of Social Welfare, creation. May 112 


New York. Industrial Commissioner, Miss Frances Perkins appointed vice James A. 
Feb. 75; Apr. 117-18 


Jan. 45-8 
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Labor organizations, United States: 
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Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928. ...........-.-------------. 
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Beneficial activities of American trade-unions (summary of Bul. No. 465) -.......-..... Jan. 26-32 
Business enterprises, trade-union. Development ._-...........__..---_=---.--...---.-.- Jan. 30-1 
—— Views as to, various unions_......._.__--..----..-----------------.- Jan. 31 
Conventions and conferences. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 

Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Australia (Queensland). Trade-Union Congress, fifth annual, program of immediate 

re ee as 2 Ee iakiadinaiiancmendnmhuneandevies May 167 
Chile. Activities, legal conditions, historical view, etc. (Tromcoso) ----......-..------- Feb. 82-9 
Germany. Metal workers’ Federation (Deutscher Metallarbeiter Verband), membership, 

ee, GOR, CHLeNnNONG? .... .. ........ sdcemmnbenon acacia ibs Wbdias Seaieii ne reenninnsienen Jan. 32-8 
Great Britain. Trades-Union Congress and organized employers, conference,April, 1929. June 168-9 
Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). Trade-unions and membership, statistics, 1913 

RAL ea eee 1 SUR RR Ne PS LMR PS Raa EO RS ae SSRN Oh Oe Re Se OR Feb. 89-90 
Spain. General Federation of Labor, congress, 1928_.... Jan. 107 

Labor turnover: 
Absorption of discharged workers, American industry. PRE END TN June 222-4 
Comparison of, men and women, two large companies, Chicago (Rogers) ............-.. Jan. 39-41 V 
Control, through research department, New England industrial plants_____._......-.--- May 91 
Do workers gain by labor turnover? (Frain).._......_..-.-_--------..------------------ June 118-20 \ 
Rates, by month, American factories, 1927, 1928, and 1929........._____-________----- Jan. 41; Apr. 76 
Lard consumption, per capita, United States, 1900 to 1928_...........__-___-_-------------. Apr. 214 
Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
Children in street trades, laws regulating, by State, January 1, 1929 (Children’s Bureau 

He RE TEE ay Se AOE Ra Pag es Nt er igcbae YE Ee TE Fee ee SOON NO May 113-19 
Convict labor. Act of January 19, 1929 (H. R. 7729, 70th Cong., Ist sess.), text....._._- Mar. 126 
—— Analysis by State and Territory...............------- weliees Liss Mar. 126-37 
Employers’ liability for injury to employees, railroads, Federal legislation_____..._..... Apr. 52-5 
Hours of labor. Men in private employment and on public works, legal restrictions, by 

RETO LR TRE TASER RE Te Ome a Ae SERRE PG Pes 2 SLA age PEON EE xe pa ET Eee PN ene es Ee oe Jan. 16-25 
—— Women and minors, by State and industry, up to January 1, 1929____.._....-.___. Feb. 62-75 
Industrial disputes, railroads, Federal iegislation .............._.-.--.----.---------.-.. Apr. 55-64 
Decisions on labor law, International Labor Office survey (third), 1927..............-.. June 150 
Railroad employees. Federal legislation concerning. ----.~............------.----------. Apr. 48-75 
—— Property loss from removal of shops and terminals, Federal and State.______..._-. June 15-19 
Rehabilitation. District of Columbia, act of February 23, 1929 (Public 801, 70th Cong., 

AR eae FRR Si Mes Toe a ame i pr a OLR rege se re OR Apr. 129-30 
Spray painting, regulations having statutory force, Federal and State... ...._.._....--- May 30-43 
Workmen’s compensation. Progress in legislation and comparison of systems, by States, 

RES TYR Reta RN SE RR See 9-5 i220) ORG eS Na ET Ea ta Apr. 98-117 

Laws and legislation, United States, by State: , 
Minnesota. Contract work, public buildings, preference to local labor_............--.. Jan. 81-2 
—— Pensionable age, and amount per month, 1929_______..__.__-__-___-_-----_----.... May 109 
North Carolina. Workmen’s compensation, act effective July 1, 1929, analysis._._...na May 135-6 
Utah. Pensionable age, and amount per month, 1929_.......__.___.-_--_.-.---.--..-.. May 109 
Wisconsin. Contract work, public buildings, preference to local labor---........-...... Jan. 81-2 
Wyoming. Pensionable age, and amount per month, 1929. ..._....._.-..--..-..---..--. May 109 

Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 

General. Hours of work, salaried employees, legal regulation of, International Labor 

EEE ERTS SA RE ONS LAER RM RS IEE Oo SS ROE ATT June 147-8 
—— Legal decisions on labor law, third survey, 1927 (International Labor Office) _...... June 150 
— Minimum wage in various countries (Broda) ._.............--.-.------------.----. Mar. 73-80 
Australia (Victoria). Apprenticeship act effective May 8, 1928, summary_............. Feb. 93-4 
—— Factories and shops act, 1927, principal provisions. ................- Feb. 34-5 
Canada. Railroad shops and terminals, property loss from removal of__ June 19 
— (Ontario). Apprenticeship law, building trades, principal provisions __........... Jan. 101-2 
~— (Saskatchewan). Workmen’s compensation, act of February 2, 1929, analysis____. June 140-1 
Great Britain. Act (effective January 1, 1929), extending health insurance and old-age 

pension plan, summary ---.-.....- PGR IES CD HE Ee CARRERE Seen Soe Mar. 124-5 
—— Unemployment insuranee act of 1927, bill to amend... ..........---...-_-..------. May 139-10 
Italy. Regulations of July 1, 1928, compulsory insurance against tuberculosis.......no Jan. 79-80 
Rumania. Summary of labor legislation, 1921 to 1928... ..............-.-..---.. nuttin Mar. 71-2 

Leather and leather goods industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 

China (Shanghai). Working conditions in tanneries. -_...........-.-- Jan. 138-9 
Mar. 42-3 
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Leisure time, utilization of: 
Canada. Use of leisure, discussion (National Council of Education) 
Length of service: 
35-year service record employees, Swift & Co 
Lockouts and strikes. (See Industrial disputes.) 
Logging. (See Sawmills and logging.) 


Longshoremen and harbor workers’ act. (See Decisions of courts.) 


Machine tools: 
Cutting tools, new alloy (Krupp “‘widia’’) for........-.. 25... 
Machinery: 
Production, automatic machine, ultimate effects of (Stewart) 
Manufactures, United States census of, 1927, summary 
Mass production. (See Production «.d productivity.) 
Meat consumption, per capita, by kind, United States, 1900 to 1928 
Mediation, United States Board of, awards. (See Railroads.) 
Mexican labor: 
Imperial Valley (Calif.), study of social and economic life 
Migration, Filipino to Hawaii. (See Emigration.) 
Mine Workers of America, United: 
Agreements. By district, since July, 1928, summary ; 
Business enterprises, trade-union, views as to____...........-.---.-.--------2_---..---- 
Minimum wage, foreign countries: 
Canada (British Columbia). Wage Board, annual report, 1927 
—— (Ontario). Wage Board, annual report, 1927 
Legislation in various countries (Broda) 
Uruguay. New rates, minors, public works 
Mining (except Wages and hours, which see), United States: 
Coal. Accident statistics, fatalities in 1927 
—— Rock-dusting, inadequacy of present provisions _____..._._- ‘id Bits cate bediets paeteo 
Coal and lignite. Colorado Industrial Commission, findings and award, Centennial 
Mine operators and employees, text 
Metalliferous. Accident statistics, United States, 1926 (Bureau of Mines Bul. No. 292) - 
Mining (ercept Wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Coal, combinations and amalgamations in the industry 
—— Coal Miners’ Welfare Fund, operations, 1928__.................-.-----..--------- ; 
Great Britain (Kmgland). Coal, output, costs, and proceeds, quarterly, 1928 
—— Coal, unemployment transfer and relief plams-_-_--_................-.-..------- 
Minors, illegal employment of. (See Child labor and welfare.) 
Mortality rates. (See Vital statistics.) 


Natality rates. 
Newspaper publishing. 


(See Vital statistics.) 
(See Printing trades.) 


Occupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons; Workmen’s ccnpensation 
and insurance.) 
Office employees (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Diseases, acute respiratory, among 9,200 clerical workers 
Legal regulation of hours of work, salaried employees, International Labor Office survey. 
Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions, United States: 
Aged dependent citizens, public pensions for 
Bibliography. Public old-age pensions (Stone) 
Church pension and relief plans for ministers, by denomination 
Conferences. (See Conventions, meetings, etc.) 
Legislation, amount per month and pensionable age, Minnesota, Utah, and Wyoming- 
Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions, foreign countries: 
Australia. Bibliography (Thompson) 
Canada. Act of 1927, terms, and statistics of operation, Sept. 30, 1928_................- 
—— Public old-age pensions. Bibliography (Thompson) 
Great Britain. Act extending (effective Jan. 1, 1929), summary 
Italy. Compulsory insurance against tuberculosis, regulations of July 1, 1928 
New Zealand. Bibliography (Thompson) 
South Africa. Act effective January 1, 1929, statistics of operation 
Old people’s homes. (See Aged persons.) 
Operating costs: 
Coal and oil burning vessels, comparative costs 
Orders, health and sanitation (See Health and hygiene.) 
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Page 
June 128-9 


Apr. 78 


Mar. 58 


Mar. 46-9 
Apr. 824 


Apr. 213-14 


Mar. 59-65 


Feb. 204-8 
Jan. 31 


Feb. 43 
Feb. 43-4 
Mar. 73-80 
Feb. 44 


May 124-7 
Feb. 46-8 


June 180-2 
May 127-9 


Feb. 39-40 
June 126-8 

Apr. 84-5 
Feb. 58-61 


Jan. 71-2 
June 147-8 


Mar. 31-40 
May 247-61 
May 92-109 


May 109 


Mar. 260-3 
Apr. 119-21 
Feb. 212-17 
Mar. 124-5 
Jan. 79-80 
Mar. 263-65 
June 133 


Jan. 61-2 
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Orders, safety. (See Accident prevention; Sanitation, working conditions, and factory 
inspection.) 
Output. (See Production and productivity.) 


Overtime. (See Wages and hours.) 


Painting, spray, health hazards. (See Health and hygiene.) 
Paper and pulp industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 

Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928 
Park systems, city, recreational opportunities provided by, revised data. _-____. 
Pensions, dependent citizens. 
Pensions, old-age. 
Period of service. 
Permits, building. 
Personnel features. 

Industrial relations; Recreation; Welfare work.) 

Personnel, Governmental labor offices, changes in. (See Labor offices, governmental.) 
Poisons and poiscning. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Population : 

Industrial, American and Canadian, health conditions, 1928 

Movement of, in western and northern Europe. _..._.._....--..-_..._.---------- Gees 
Price relationships, wages and cost of living. Report of Committee on Recent Economic 

Changes 

Printing trades (except Wages and hours, which see): 

Book and job. Joint industrial control (summary of Bul. No. 481) 

Newspaper. Development of processes and of the industry 

Labor cost and productivity, composition, stereotyping, and press work. Trend, 
1896 to 1926 

Production and productivity, United States: 

Agriculture. Progress in national efficiency, indexes 

Automatic machine production, ultimate effects of (Stewart) 

Boot and shoe making. Before invention of machinery, 1806, 1817 to 1822____.._.______ 

Dairy industry. Production economies and efficiency (Larson) 

Increase in, and relation to consumption and expansion of human wants. ---______----- 

Manufactures. Growth, by industrial group, 1899 to 1925 

—— Progress of national efficiency, indexes 

Manufacturing efficiency, a basis for evaluating 

Meat. Trend of, and per capita consumption, 1900 to 1928 

Mining, Progress in national efficiency, indexes 

Newspaper printing, trend in labor productivity, 1896 to 1925--- -- 

Output of employees, effects of variety and uniformity upon 

Rail transportation. Progress in national efficiency, indexes 

Railroads. Displacement of labor (Stewart) 

—— Operating efficiency, index (Bureau of Railway Economics) 

Rest periods, effect on production 
Production and productivity, foreign countries: 

Great Britain (England). Coal-mining industry, costs, output, and proceeds, 1923 ___- 

—— Cotton-spinning industry, short time and efficiency _ _......._______-___.__-______. 

—— Mass production, effect on workers’ skill, Hans Renold (Ltd.) plant, Manchester - - 
Property loss from removal of shops and terminals, railroads, protection of workers against - 
Prosperity, American, key to 
Publie service: 

Retirement systems. 


(See Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions.) 
(See Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions.) 
(See Length of service.) 

(See Building construction industry; Housing.) 


—— State, municipal, and Federal, United States 
School-teachers, salaries in colonial America 
Publfe works: 
Hours of labor of men employed on, legal restrictions, by State 
Purchasing power of money: 
By groups and subgroups of commodities, #26 dollar 


Quarries (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Accidents. United States, statistics, 1924 to 1926. Bureau of Mines report 


(See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 


Radioactive substances, exposure to. 

Railroads, United States: 
Accident statistics, 1928. 
— Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 1912 to 1928_____.............-..------...-.---- ie 
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(Interstate Commerce Commission) 


(See Accident prevention; Health and hygiene; Health insurance; 
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Feb. 33-4 
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Railroads, United States—Continued.* 
American Railway Express Co., wage increase award, teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen, 
and helpers 
Arbitration award. Missouri Pacific Railroad terminal employees, wage increase 
—— New York Central Railroad shop employees, wage increase 
—— Telegraphers, wage increase, Southern Railway System 
Displacement of labor (Stewart) 
Mediation, United States Board of. Work of, 1927-28 
Operating efficiency. Index of (Bureau of Railway Economics) 


Property loss from removal of shops and terminals, protection of workers against June 11-19 


Railway labor act, 1926. Award, Boston & Maine Railroad clerks, rate change refused __ Apr. 


155 


—— Mediation board award, signalmen, Boston Terminal Co Feb. 102-3 
—— President’s emergency board, Texas & Pacific Railroad dispute, report May 177; June 11-19 


—— United States Board of Mediation, work of, 1927-28 
—— Wage increase award, Kansas City Terminal Co. and railway clerks 
Railroads, foreign countries: 
Canada. Protection of workers against property loss from removal of shops and ter- 


June 19 
Rayon, effect of utilization, on cotton, silk, and wool manufacture June 108-9 


Recreation: 

City park systems, revised data for three cities in Bul. No. 462 
Regularity of employment. (See Employment, stabilization of.) 
Regulations, statutory. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment, United States: 


District of Columbia. Act of Feb. 3, 1929 (Public 801, 70th Cong., H. R. 13251), text..... Apr. 129-30 
Rehabilitation. Study of 6,391 cases Feb. 91-3 


Religious organizations, homes for the aged. (See Aged persons.) 


Rents, working-class: Great Britain (England). Changes, 1914 to 1928 Feb. 


Reproduction rates, net. (See Vital statistics.) 

Rest periods. Production, effect on 

Restriction of hours. (See Child labor and welfare; Woman Labor.) 
Retail prices, United States: 


203 


Coal. Average and relative prices, by kind, specified dates, 1913 to 1928 Feb. 165-4 
—— By city, specified dates, 1927, 1928, 1929 Jan. 181-3; 

Feb. 163-4; Mar. 244-5; Apr. 206-8; May 239-40; June 254-5 
Electricity. By city, specified dates, 1913 and 1927, 1928 Feb. 168-72 


Food. (See article entitled ‘‘ Retail prices of food in the United States,’ each issue of the 
Review.) 

Gas. By city, specified dates, 1913 to 1928 

Index numbers. Comparison, United States and foreign countries, by month, 1924 


Jan. 186-7; Apr. 209-10 


Retail prices, foreign countries: 


Australia. Foods and groceries, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 187; Apr. 
Belgium. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 186; Apr. 
Canada. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 186; Apr. 


Czechoslovakia. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 an. 186; Apr 


Denmark. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 186; Apr. 
Finland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 ; . 186; Apr. 
France. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 186; Apr. 
Germany. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 186; Apr. 
Great Britain (United Kingdom). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928. Jan. 187; Apr. 
India (Bombay). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 187; Apr. 
Italy. Foods and charcoal, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 187; Apr. 
Netherlands. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 an. 187; Apr. 
New Zealand. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 187; Apr. 
Norway. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 187; Apr. 
South Africa. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 187; Apr. 
Sweden. Foods, fuel and light, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 187; Apr. 
Switzerland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1928 . 187; Apr. 
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209 
209 
209 
209 
209 
209 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 


Rock-dusting in coal mines. Inadequacy of present provisions_................-....... iene Feb. 46-8 


Safety. (See Accident prevention.) 

Safety codes. (See Accident prevention.) 

Salaried employees. (See O‘lice employees; Public service.) 
Salaries. (See Wages and hours.) 
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Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection, United States: Page 
























Page Spray painting. California, tentative safety orders_---...........-.-----------...+--.- May 31-4 
eb. 102 — Colorado, equipment, rules and regulations___...............--.---.--------------- May 35-6 
ab. 102 cetalae MI i oa s eget s1is ccncesenduscbuboaneblall May 30, 36 
b. 1 tke SMA, Jud Jia. d windindl. cbdbwbh nbeubadebiias ake SS... Lb dsd yds. ca May 30, 36 
ib. 102 ~~ Side, sales euiding factory inenection...........0+..-<0-+-----------nncnnnnessduiedds May 36-7 i 
49-52 —— Pennsylvania, tentative draft (1928), regulations........._- cies bs dieu dicts ee May 37-40 
M. 115 —— Wisconsin, code... ..._- vet e Jone UsUi celdeedve. UMMRIis gietacenasswemil May 30, 40-2 
- 41-2 Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection, foreign countries: 
11-19 Australia (Victoria). Factory regulations, report, chief factory inspector, '927_........-. Feb. 34-5 
r. 155 China (Tangku). Salt refinery and alkali works, 1927..............--....-.----2-2--. ee Feb. 35-9 
102-3 Sawmills and logging industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 
11-19 Logging. Washington, progressive reduction of fatalities, 1924-1928_._..........--..... Apr. 97 
A. 115 School-teachers. (See Public service.) 
". 162 Seamen (except Wages and hours, which see), United States: 
Court decision. Maintenance, cure, and wages allowed in addition to damages _-___.... Feb. 76-7 
Service, length of. (See Length of service.) 
he 19 Shoe industry. (See Boot and shoe industry.) 
08-9 Shoe Workers’ Protective Union: 
Haverhill (Mass.), local membership, dues, etc. .................-.-.-----.-----------.- Feb. 14-15 
H4-5 Short-time hours. (See Wages and hours.) 
Sick leave with pay: 
Journalists, by custom, by agreement, by law. Various countries_-_--_--- pk es Jan. 47-8 
Silk industry (ezcept Wages and hours, which see): 
-30 ORR OE ONG i Sore USO ies en oe stbicte -cxco-n-00-<cesueee June 108-9 i! 
1-3 Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928.___............. .--------- May 87-9 qi 
Slaughtering and meat-packing industry (except Wages and hours, which see): f 
203 Length-of-service record employees, Swift & Co____.____-._._-------------.------------ Apr. 78 
Stability of employment (per cent of full time), 1923 to 1928__.._.--- si iiaain tate c +s aiooaiehd Apr. 46-8 
3-5 Sorghums (grain), harvesting. (See Agriculture.) 





Spare time, utilization of. (See Leisure time, utilization of.) 
Spray painting, health hazards. (See Health and hygiene.) 
Stability of employment. (See Employment, stabilization of.) 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of: 
Agreement. Illinois and In /iana traction systems, wage changes__-_...___....--.----.. Apr. 155 
Strikes and lockouts. (See Industrial disputes.) 












Teachers, school. (See Public service.) 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of America, International Brotherhood of: 
Arbitration award. American Railway Express Co., wage increase ____-___- PEE ES Feb. 102 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad: 
Award. Southern Railway system, wage increase. -.......................--..-.-.--.. Feb. 102 : 
Textile industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 
Agreement. Mexico, workers and employers, 1928_...............-.-.--.-------------- Mar. 68-9 
Rayon, effect of utilization, on cotton, sfik, and wool manufacture.._.__.......-...-_--- June 108-9 
Tools, cutting. (See Machine tools.) 4 
Trade agreements. (See Collective agreements.) 
Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
Transference, industrial. (See Industrial relations.) ‘ 
Tuberculosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons; Old-age and invalidity insurance and 
pensions.) o 
Turnover, labor. (See Labor turnover.) 
Typographical Union, International: 
Py OUIPCSIs RUUD CRUOUIIIEND i. pwaweensucccenem Mar. 81-6 















ree: 











Unemployment conditions and relief, United States: 
Absorption of discharged workers, American industry_...................---.---------- June 222-4 } 
Baltimore. Survey, February-March, 1929...................--....-------22-22-- ee May 59-65 
Causes, and possiblé methods of relief, report of Senate committee, February 25, 1929... May 65-78 
Massachusetts. Building trades, organized workers, statistics, A pril, 1927, to December, 

es aaa ee ee ee ere foe ae eo. ees uta co cae e ce Mar. 222-% 
Senate committee report on causes and possible methods of relief, February 25, 1929.... May 65-78 

Unemployment conditions and relief, foreign countries : 

Europe. Statistics, by country and class of unemployed, 1927 and 1928_ ._........---- May 78 
Germany. Union members unemployed, ful! time, part time, statistics, February, : 
i a a nk a ons at Ok Oca Ra becddiadasecaccccedcaccccocnene June 232-3 
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Unemployment conditions and relief, foreign countries—Continued. sities: 


Great Britain.. Balfour Committee, final report.................-.._-- Me Sstkesciosen 
——e Eder PRey wetirate oo... edi cdoekucwelsanebiu oleae. See Se: 
—— Melchett-Turner conference, summary of recommendations._____.______________- 
Great Britain (England). Industrial Transference Board, report, transfer and relief 
ENR, WUE Gs ais be ies. Se ie RR EE Re 
Netherlands. Unemployed urban workers transferred to rural districts.............___. 
Unemployment insurance, foreign countries: 
Australia (Queensland). Operations under act of 1922, annual report, 1927-28.________. 
Germany. Act in effect October 1, 1927, first year’s operation.........._.__...._____-. 
—— Acts of July 16, 1927, and September 30, 1929, provisions for seasonal workers______- 
Great Britain. Act of 1927, bill to amend, 1-year extension of ‘‘ uncovenanted benefits”’__ 
—— Borrowing powers offund, increased..<__...............-.------- 2.21 e- eee eee. 
United States Government, work of departments, commissions, etc.: 
Labor, Department of. Retommendations, annual report of Secretary___......__..__.. 
pieGation, Beied a6: Were Wh, TURP ORs . ais cesta hs RS a SBS 


Vacations with pay: 
Collective-agreement provisions for, by industry..............--.-.....-.-.----.-.....- 
Journalists, by custom, by agreement, by law. Various countries_....................- 
Vessels, coal and oil burning: 
Operating performance of Federal-type vessel_.............-..--...--.---.---------.--.- 
Vital statistics: 
Taree CURR, WOGCRN TE GUEE MOOR UOTE Titi oii kin ah ebhtinn nn < ceca ck ie eneetbbdasene 
Fertility, measurement of, northern and western Europe__....._...................---. 
Mortality and natality rates, net reproduction, western and northern Europe_..._....-- 
Mortality experience, International Typographical Union, 1928 (Hoffman) -.-........-. 
Vocational rehabilitation. (See Rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment.) 


Wage claims: 
California. Collection of, biennium report, 1926-1928, summary... .................-... 
New Jersey. Collection of, by labor department.__................-.....------------.. 
Philippine Islands. Adjustments by Bureau of Labor, 1923 to 1927__...._.....-.--..... 

W ages, general: 
Pee res” Te es I. Bi ee os ci ccbdik ci cnne eo cde seecce se eee 

W ages and hours, United States: 
Adding-machine plant. Adoption of 5-day week__.................------ ieee Sekeowe 
Agricultural implements. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) _............-.-.------------ 
Agriculture. Mexican labor, Imperial Valley, Calif., 1927..................--..-------.- 
igi OER: DEE EURO ok, ca diliks vwnciknipwucnebinntinestnbdnnnasctnss inmisanbe 
Automobile manufacture. (See Wages and hours: Motor-vehicle industry.) 
Bakeries. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) ..............--.------.-----------------.-.. 
Boot and shoe industry. By occupation, sex, and city, 1928_.................--......-. 
cg SURI ~ TEI oT RO es alin oceeanelrenthe eeipawe 
«me Demmenese, SORTER Gimes ORIN) oa ons in oa cn ccc akg acaknes- ~~ + ~~ cennceeonnsesen 
—— Overtime, shoe factories, Haverhill (Mass.), January to Pele ME ianids cen cekass 
Building construction industry. Porto Rico, by occupation, 1928___...........-....-.-. 
— Wyoming, contracting and constructing industry, average, 1928__..........-.---..-- 
Chemical and allied products. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) _............-..-------- 
Clay products. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) _............-...-.-----------«-------- 
Clothing industries. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) .............---...-----.-----.--- 
Clothing, men’s. By city, occupation, and Sex, 1926 and 1928__..............--..--.--- 
Clothing workers. U.S. Naval Establishment supply depots, Brooklyn and Philadel- 


Common labor. (See Wages and hours: Unskilled labor.) 

Contiacting. (See Wages and hours: Building construction industry.) 

Domestic and personal service. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) ....................-.. 
Electric light and power. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) ................-------.-.-.- 
Embroidery and needle work. Porto Rico, 1928---...........-...-..-----..---------+.- 
Factory workers. (See Wages and hours: Manufacturing industries.) 

Farming. Minnesota, dairy, general, stock, and truck, 1927-28 (wages only) .......-.-.- 
-—— Wyoming, farming and stock raising, average, 1928._.............-.--..-----.----.. 
Fire department. (See Wages and hours. Public service.) . 

Food canning and preserving. Porto Rico, fruit canning and packing, 1928............ 
Food products. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) .............-~--------+-----0--e0----- 
Foundries. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) ...............------.+------------------- i 
Garages. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) ............2.-2------ 2-22-22 0e nee --- eee ee ne a 
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Feb. 57 
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Feb. 58 
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Jan. 115 
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Jan, 122-3 
Jan. 123-5 
Jan. 125-7 
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June 110-12 
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Feb. 107 


Jan. 8-13 


Mar. 163 
May 193 
Mar. 60-1 
May 193 


May 194 
Feb. 6-10 
June 113-14 
May 194 
Feb. 17-20 
June 191 
June 190 
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May 194 
Jan. 128-34 


Feb. 104 


May 194 
May 194 
June 191 


May 193 
June 190 


June 191 
May 194 
May 198 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. 
Garages. Wyoming, garages and teaming, average, 1928__.............----------....-- 
Glass products. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) _............-..----------------------- 
Grain elevators. Minnesota, 1927-28 (ivages only) ............-.-..----------------.---- 
Hosiery and underwear industry. Earnings, by occupation, sex, and State, 1926 and 


Hotel and restaurant employees. Wyoming, hotels and resorts, average, 1928.. __.....-. 
Iron and steel industry. Minnesota, rolling mills and steel works, 1927-28 (wages only) - 
Laundry workers. Flint (Mich.), median earnings, woman labor, 1925-26..._...._--..- 
senna. See eneee OWN) sieieh 5 eo a call eee eeeeast 
—— Wyoming, launderers and dyers, average, 1928............... Rw re ee 
Lumber industry. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only)...........-...--..-.---.--.----.--- 
Manufacturing industries. Massachusetts, annual earnings, 1913 to 1927 (wages only) _- 
pow DEE TRI Gre PIES ae eT IC SES ME OL eee 
woes: MR TE Toss. cs cies cam. 0 ee cies aatibiinwtenadimalitia bd ed Wil, < coda a Nil a Sctbhtes 
—— Wage earners’ average annual earnings, 1899 to 1927..-.__..__.-._----------------- 
_-aty I, SOON, SEINE 5 ohbhiaticaninneen dedtaDiweh abebeubpiigouscdh. cise 
Metal products. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only)_............._. _-.------------------- 
Minis, Bilimesotn, BOBT~28 (cape CIID) so i shin ho sn in 5. 25 eee 
—— Wyoming, mines, mills, and quarries, average, 1928................---..----------- 
Motormen and conductors. Fort Wayne (Ind.), union seale____._____._______--------- 
Motor-vehicle industry. By occupation, State, and sex, 1928_......_..____-__--_------- 
—— Flint (Mich.), automobiles and accessories manufacture, median earnings, woman 
eS is Slag eds Ea el Stee dE. dak Blk. 
Municipal service. (See Wages and hours: Public service.) 
Naval establishment (U. S.). Clothing workers, by occupation, Brooklyn and Phila- 
I occ creitiiitindciiinctbebatln ntti etic lc lee Ses 
—— Laborer, helper, and mechanical service, by occupation................------------ 
Needle work. (See Wages and hours: Embroidery and needle work.) 
Office employees. Flint (Mich.), median earnings, woman labor, 1925-26. -........--.-. 
——— Minnesota, 1077-38 (wages onig) .... . coc ce cack en ee. ese ssn 
—— New York State factories, by industry and sex, October, 1928 (earnings only)____.- 
—oner Tee CONOR OUI) inno ninn oe cbs tae soko oleae 
—— Wyoming, average, 1928._.......__- 
Oil industry. (See Wages and hours: Petroleum industry.) 
Paper and pulp industry. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) ............----- io eae eee 
Petroleum industry. Wyoming, oil fields and oil refineries, average, 1928- ........-.--- 
Plantations. Porto Rico, coffee, sugar, and tobacco, 1928. -.-....-.....----------------- 
Police. (See Wages and hours: Public service.) 
Printing trades. Average annual earnings, International Typographical Union mem- 
ee, ee oe SORT (enn oi. cs i ek cic eu eiian ins hb ees 
—— Government Printing Office, hourly rates, by occupation, 1913, 1921, 1928 (wages 





—— Minnesota, printing and publishing, 1927-28 (wages only) .............-...---------- 
Professional service. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only)_.........-----.------------------ 
CUO, DO nn ontiesdiitlhticcliibsnklpesie tite JéUwe Lond cin adsense 
Public service. Clerical positions, Chicago, by grade, 1915 to 1929__.._._.__......------ 
—— Fire department, Chicago, 1915 to 1929. .........-.....-.---.-.--.--.--------------- 
—— Municipal service, Chicago, by department and grade, salaries, 1915 to 1929____-__- 
—— Municipal service, Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) ..........-.----.--------------- 
— Police department, Chicago, 1915 to 1929.............-.......-.-------------------- 
wos I Ot i cc i tia hla niin meniaciclelbd ible 
Public utilities. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only). ..........-.-..---------------------- 
Quarry workers. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) ............-.-.-.------------------- 
—— Wyoming, mines, mills, and quarries, average, 1928__................-...---------- 
Railroads. Clerks and freight platform employees, Texas & Pacific Railway, wage 

award... ieiihoal 
—— Clerks, freight handlers, express and station employees, Southern Pacific, wage 


ome ee men eee wn ow wee oe 6 ee oe ee ee ee ee eee 





—— Clerks, wage change (by agreement or award), Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad___- 
—— Employees’ annual earnings, by occupation and division, 1927 and 1928____.__..--- 
—— Federal legislation (hours of labor) 
—— Federal legislation (wages)_........_.- 
—— Minnesota, steam railways, 1927-28 (wages only) .........-...--..-.---------------- 
— Shopmen, New York Central Railroad, arbitration award, minimum rates, by 

occupation (wages only)... 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. Page 
Railroads. Shopmen, wage changes (by agreement or award), specified roads.. May 192-3; June 188 
—— Signalmen, United States Mediation Board award, Boston Terminal Co. (wages 





CDI) wn-ssiviictinihiiicininmnnninticientnieriniaatiinninatitan ti lila eile i ahi hceidibictidieeddiod Feb. 102-3 
—— Signalmen, wage changes (by agreement or award), specified road3_.......... Apr. 154; May 1 
—— Telegraphers, wage changes (by agreement or award), Reading Railroad__________ June 188 
—— Telegraphers, wage changes (by agreement or award), specified roads_______ Apr. 154; May 191-9 
—— Train dispatchers, wage changes (by agreement or award), specified roads.. Apr. 154; May 188- 
—-~: Wyoming, employeoon, avenge: MBB io ois cc dihil na in ee he eid Sik June 19 
Rubber industry. Minnesota, rubber and composition goods, 1927-28 (wages only)___- May 1% 
Seallop industry. North Carolina, earnings of fishermen and shuckers__._..........__- Mar. 164-5 
Seamen. By occupation, American and foreign cargo vessels, 1927 and 1928..._________ June 185-7 
Service. Flint (Mich.), elevator operators, cleaners, charwomen, median earnings, wo- 

AE a EES SORE ST RMR PE ty Bye rag Bee ne June 12 

Shopmen. (See Wages and hours: Railroads.) 
Slaughtering and meat packing. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only)__......__.___________ May 194 
Stone products. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) ..............---..--_-_-_-_-_--- May 193 
Stores. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) ..............--..-.-.--.--- May 194 
Stores, 5-and-10-cent. Flint (Mich.), median earnings, woman labor, 1925-26____..___- June 122 
Steres, mercantile. Flint (Mich.), median earnings, woman labor, 1925-26__.___._______ June 12 
—— Wyoming, trades and merchandise, average, 1928_................_.-_---___-_ June 190 
Street laborers, common. Entrance rates, 1928, by State_.............................. June 183-; 
Street railways. Fort Wayne (Ind.) employees, wage change (by agreement or award)_ June 189 
—— Illinois and Indiana, wage increase, agreement, effective December 1, 1928, and 

WORRIED TO a 5m onsen crm cmainenbniias Obata Bi ea Cee ie Ny ai eo Apr. 155 
—— Minnesota, electric railways, 1927-28 (wages only) ............---_ ek May 194 
Teachers. Higher educational institutions, 1926-27 (salaries only)..___....__..-.______- Jan. 1344 
—— School, salaries in colonial Amefies. 22-5055. cee Je ee Apr. 27-31 
Telephone industry. Flint (Mich.), median earnings, woman labor, 1925-26._________-_ June 122 
—— Wyoming, telephone and telegraph, average, 1928_.................._-_-_-____ Le June 10 
Telephone and telegraph. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only)............-___--__ ee. May 1% 
Textile industry. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only)_.................-..------ ee May 194 
Train dispatchers. (See Wages and hours: Railroads.) 

Unskilled labor. Common street laborers, entrance rates, by State, 1¢28_.._.________- June 183-5 
——— Entrance rates for “common labor,” by industry, January 1, 1920... _..__________- May 188-0 
Woman employees. Minnesota municipalities, by industry group, 1926 to 1928_______- Apr. 86-7 
~<ee' Donen: SOBT-SORR. Conmpietein xi sak isso is Shi oon a in io ae Apr. 88-9 
roe TE MINING, Gr MINN, BOO oF ae oe oe eo bia. June 10 
Woodworking. Minnesota, 1927-28 (wages only) ..............-...----____-- ae May 194 
Wages and hours, foreign countries: 

Bahama Islands (Nassau). Skilled and unskilled workers, 1928 (wages only)......-.-_- June 191 
Belgium (Brussels). By occupation, hourly rates, 1928 (wages only)_...........-.._.--- Mar. 167 
Canada. Building trades, by city and occupation, 1927 and 1928_.___...._...__- iar ee Apr. 159-63 
—— By industry, index numbers, 1921 to 1928 (wages only) .___..............-..--.-..-- Apr. 159 
—— Farm help, by sex and Province, 1927 and 1928 (wages only) _......_.... cendibacieks. May 196 
—— Metal trades, by city and occupation, 1927 and 1928__._............-.......--.-.-- Apr. 160, 161 
—— Printing trades, by city and occupation, 1927 and 1928__.___...._....._-.....-_-- Apr. 160; 161-2 
—— Railroads, train service, engine service, by occupation, 1923-1926 and 1627-1928____. Apr. 162 
—— Street railways, by city and occupation, 1927 and 1928_........._...._---.---..--2- Apr. 160, 163 
—— (Alberta). Mining, coal, by occupation, 1927 and 1928_-_..............-....-.---- Apr. 162-3 
—— (Nova Scotia). Mining, coal, by occupation, 1927 and 1928_._._.........__.--.--.. Apr. 162 
—— (Vancouver Island). Mining, coal, by occupation, 1927 and 1928__....._......---- Apr. 163 
China (Shanghai). Leather manufacture and shoemaking-._..................-_._-.- Jan. 139-40 
ie Pemmerign; working eomGieee. 2.65 ii ie ek ee oe hs se a Jan. 138-9 
—— (Tangku). Factory workers, salt refinery, alkali plant (wages on/y)_.._.._........- Feb. 37-8 
—— (Tientsin). Factory workers, cotton, flour, match, and tobacco (wages only)__...-. Feb. 37 
Europe, various countries. Journalists (hours only) ......................---..-.----..- Jan. 46-7 
Germany. By industry, hourly ai.d weekly rates, March 1, 1929 (wages | RC EN June 192 
—— By industry, skilled and unskilled workers (wage rates only) __..............-..-... Jan. 141 
—— Metal workers, wage increase through arbitration award. --__..............-.----- Jan. 137-8 
—— Mining, coal, by district, miners and surface workers (earnings only)__...........-- Jan. 141 
—— Navigation (inland), by waterway and occupation (wage rates only)_._.........--- Jan. 141 
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This Issue in Brief 





Labor accounts for only 41.8 per cent of the cost of erecting a building, 
while material accounts for 58.1 per cent, according to a study made 
in three representative cities by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
study also shows the proportionate cost of labor and material in each 
of the major items of erecting a building, and what portion of the 
building dollar is spent for each class of work. 

Material formed a larger percentage of the cost than ma all the 








items that make up the cost of residential building, except 4 vating, 
painting, papering, and plastering. In nonresidential buih.ug only 
three items—excavating, plastering, and painting—show a Fisker 
labor cost than material cost. 
Carpenter work takes the largest slice of the building dollar in (| 
residential building, 32.7 cenis of each dollar going for this class of 
work. In nonresidential building, concrete work, for which 18.5 
cents of each dollar is spent, accounts for the largest single item of 
expenditure. Page 1. 


Although the general conditions of employment stability in the men’s 
clothing wndustry are bad and have shown no improvement in recent 
years, a number of establishments have excellent records. Thus, of 
64 establishments studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2 had 
an average of more than 96 per cent of full-time employment for each 
of the six years 1923 to 1928, and several establishments show aver- 
ages of more than 98 per cent in individual years. It would appear, 
therefore, that there is nothing inherent in the industry itself which 
necessitates the great employment irregularity which at present char- J 
acterizes the majority of men’s clothing establishments. Page 13. 


Full-time weekly earnings in the men’s clothing industry were slightly | 
lower in 1928 than in 1926, according to the recent biennial survey | 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The average full-time weekly 

earnings for males declined over the period from $41.51 to $40.75; 

and those of females from $24.28 to $23.44. The hours of labor for 

males in 1928 were 44.1 for a full week as against 44.3 in 1926, and 

for females were 43.9 in 1928 as against 44.3 in 1926. Page 128. 


The weekly earnings of office workers in factories in New York State 
were $86.37 in October, 1928, as against $19.18 in June, 1914, an 
increase of about 90 per cent. The information is from a report of 
the New York Depsrtment of Labor, which gives similar data by 
individual industries. Page 136. 


Colonial records dealing with wages and wage legislation suggest 
that the tradition of “‘high American wages” is as old as the country. 
Labor scarcity created a wage scale which was considerably higher b 
than that of European workers, and which colonial legislation fixing’ | 
& maximum wage tried in vain to control. Page 8. 
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Accidents in the construction industry have been steadily increas: ig 
according to such records as are available. There is need of new build- 
ing codes, most of the State codes being out of date. The Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics suggests that now is an appropriate tiie 
for calling a council of all the States to review their building laws iy 
consonance with the new methods and types of building. With 
building contractors engaged more and more in interstate business, 
the need for a uniform building safety code becomes more and more 
apparent. Page 63. 


Labor unions have developed far beyond their original field of wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Beginning, generally, with benefits 
for strikes, death, sickness, etc., unions have steadily widened the 
scope of their activities. Labor banks are perhaps the best known of 
the unioa owned and directed enterprises. Other ventures, less we'll 
known, include credit unions, home-loan associations, union-labe! 
stores, Insurance companies, health services, construction of homes, 
recreational activities, etc. Labor unions are also taking an interest 
in the conditions in industry and in broad social and economic prob- 
lems. Page 26. 


The existing legal restrictions upon the hours of labor of men, and the 
attitude of the Supreme Court toward such legislation, is reviewed in 
an article beginning on page 16. In general, it appears that the 
Supreme Court in recent years has upheld the right of the State to 
place reasonable restrictions upon the number of hours per day which 
adult males may work. 


Labor turnover in American factories was lower in the first half of 
1928 than in the corresponding period of 1927. Beginning with July, 
1928, however, both accession and quit rates have been higher month 
by month than in the corresponding months of 1927. It is also note- 
worthy that this year, for the first time since 1922, the October 
accession rate exceeded that of September. This upward movement 
of turnover rates indicates a growing industrial activity. Page 41. 


Output per worker in the major American industries increased 34.5 
per cent between 1918-1920 and 1926-27, according to compilations 
made by the Department of Commerce. The increase for agriculture 
over this period is estimated at 27 per cent; for mining, 38 per cent; 
for manufacture, 43 per cent; and for rail transportation, 12 per cent. 
Page 54. 


Journalists are well organized in a number of foreign countries, 
especially in Austria, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy. The col- 
lective agreements signed with publishers cover such matters as 
hours of cic vacations with pay, settlement of disputes, and right 
of discharge. Page 45. 
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Relative Cost of Material and Labor in Building Construction 


relative cost of each class of work in the building industry 

has just been completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
As the number of cities covered was necessarily limited, the cities of 
Washington, D. C., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Decatur, Ill., were selected 
as being fairly representative of the different types of urban com- 
munities. The data relate to the early part of 1928. 

It is to be emphasized, however, that the totals shown in the tables 
below are totals of the three cities only, and should not be interpreted 
as applying to the United States as a whole. 

Representative contractors in these three cities furnished to agents 
of the bureau data as to the amounts spent for materials and labor 
for each of the different parts of the building on which they did the 
work. themselves, and also as to the amounts of the subcontracts 
and the subcontractors to whom let. The subcontractors in turn 
reported the amount spent for labor and material on that part of the 
building on which they worked. 

The cost figures stated in the present article are the net cost figures, 

representing only the actual cost of the building from the time exca- 
vation started. They do not include overhead expenses, profits, cost 
of land, or finance charges. 
_ The cost of the material is its actual cost as delivered to the job, 
including freight and hauling. The labor costs are costs of labor on 
the job, and do not include any shop labor such as the making up of 
millwork or the cutting of stone at the quarries. 

The buildings selected for the study were chosen from the types 
usually built in the city and the number selected from each type was 
roughly in proportion to the number built in the city. 


Relative Cost of Material and Labor in New Buildings 


‘TABLE 1 shows the percentage of labor and material cost in the con-. 

struction of residential and nonresidential buildings in each of the 
three cities from which data were obtained and the weighted total of 
all buildings in each of these cities and for the three combined. 


[1] 1 


A STUDY of the relative cost of material and labor, and of the 
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TABLE 1.—PER CENT OF COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS CHARGEABLE 10 
LABOR AND MATERIALS IN 3 SPECIFIED CITIES 
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In the three cities taken as a whole, material accounted for 54 per 
cent of the total cost of residential building and 61.7 per cent of 
nonresidential building, while labor accounted for 46 per cent of the 
cost of residential building and 38.3 per cent of the cost of nonresi- 
dential building. If we weight each class of building by the proportion 
it formed of all building in the year 1927 we find that of the total cost 
of - building 58.1 per cent is for material and 41.8 per cent is for 
abor. 

It was found that the proportion of costs did not differ greatly in 
the different cities, but as regards the individual buildings for which 
data were obtained there was a moderate range in the proportion of 
material to labor. In Cincinnati the lowest material cost on any one 
residential building was 48.4 per cent and the highest 56.9 per cent, 
while the lowest labor cost was 43.1 per cent and the highest 51.6 per 
cent. In Decatur the range of material cost of residential buildings 
was from 60.7 to 66.1 per cent and of labor 33.9 to 39.3 per cent. In 
Washington the cost of material formed 49.7 per cent of the cost of 
the residential building where material cost was lowest and 56 per 
cent of the cost of the one where the material cost was highest. 

Of nonresidential buildings in Cincinnati the building where mate- 
rial formed the highest portion of the total cost showed a ratio of 
material to labor of 65.1 to 34.9 per cent. On the building where 
labor formed the highest proportion of the total cost labor was only 
46.6 per cent of the total cost, and material 53.4 per cent. In Decatur 
the difference in the proportion of meterial to labor in nonresidentia! 
buildings ranged from 56.4 per cent for material and 43.6 per cent 
for labor, to 65.3 per cent for material and 34.7 per cent for labor. 
In Washington this range was from 55.2 per cent for material and 
44.8 per cent for labor to 61 per cent for material and 39 per cent 
for labor. 

It was impossible to determine whether this range in material and 
labor cest is caused by more efficient labor on one building than on 
another or whether more costly materials were used in the construc- 
tion of some buildings than others. 


Relative Material and Labor Costs in Each Item of Building 


"TABLE 2 shows the percentage of material cost and labor cost of 
the different items in the erection of residential buildings in eac!: 
of the cit.es from which data were received and in the three citics 
combined. ‘ 
[2] 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF SPECIFIED CLASS OF CONSTRUCTION WORK CHARGEABLE 
TO LABOR AND MATERIAL IN THREE SPECIFIED CITIES—RESIDENTIAL BUILD- 
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Considering the three cities as a whole, material formed a larger 
percentage of the cost than labor in all the items that make up the 
cost of residential building, except excavating, painting, papering, 
and plastering. In Cincinnati the labor cost was higher than the 
material cost in these four items and also in concrete work and roofing. 
In Decatur brick work as well as excavating, painting, papering and 
plastering showed a higher labor cost than material cost. In Washing- 
ton only in the four last-named classes of work was the labor cost more 
that half the total cost. : 

Disregarding the cost of miscellaneous items, the installation of 
the heating plant showed the highest material and lowest labor per- 
centage of any of the items that go to make up the cost of erection 
of residential buildings; in the three cities combined, 72.2 per cent 
was spent for material and 27.8 per cent for labor on this class of 
work. On the other hand, practically the whole cost of excavating 
is chargeable to labor. The highest labor percentage in any item 
of the building itself was for papering—77.7 per cent in Cincinnati 
and 68.5 per cent in Decatur. In Washington the cost of labor was 
a larger percentage of the cost of painting than of papering; the labor 
cost formed 74.7 per cent in painting and only 66.8 per cent 1n papering. 

In carpenter work, which is the largest item in the cost of residential 
building, the ratio of material cost to labor cost was 54.5 to 45.5 in 
Washington, and 69.3 to 30.7 in Decatur. In the cities taken as a 
whole, the ratio of the cost of material to the cost of labor in this 
item was 56.5 to 43.5. 

In plumbing, and in electric wiring and fixtures over 60 per cent 
of the cost was for material in each of the cities. 

Table 3 shows the percentage of labor cost and of material cost 
in each of the different items in the erection of nonresidentialbuil dings. 


[3] 
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TaBLE 3.—PER CENT OF COST OF SPECIFIED CLASS OF CONSTRUCTION WOR kK 
SUn bine TO LABOR AND MATERIAL IN THREE CITIES—NONRESIDENTIA:, 
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In the erection of nonresidential buildings, when the three cities are 
considered as a whole, only three items, excavating, plastering, and 
painting, show a higher labor cost than material cost. In construct- 
ing nonresidential buildings in these cities 67.7 per cent of the cost of 
painting is due to labor and 32.3 per cent to material, while 92.6 per 
cent of the excavating cost and 54.9 per cent of the plastering cost is 
for labor. : 

The proportionate cost-of materials in the remaining classes of 
work ranges from 51.5 per cent in concrete work to 80.1 per cent in 
glass and glazing, and 83 per cent in the miscellaneous operations. 

Excluding excavating and ‘‘miscellaneous,”’ the highest proportion 
of material costs shown in Cincinnati was for glass and pazing, and 
the highest proportion of labor cost was for painting; in Decatur the 
highest percentage of raaterial cost was for structural steel, and the 
highest percentage of labor cost was for painting; while in Washirgton 
glass and glazing showed the highest percentage of material cost, and 
plastering showed the highest percentage of labor cost. 


How the Building Dollar Goes 


"TABLE 4 shows the percentage that the cost of each process in 

building forms of the total cost of residential building in each of 
the cities and for all three combined. These figures include both 
labor and materials. 
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TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE THAT COST OF EACH CLASS OF WORK FORMS OF TOTAL 
COST OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS IN THREE CITIES 
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Carpenter work accounted for the largest percentage of the cost of 
residential building in each of the three cities for which data were 
obtained. In Decatur 45 cents of every dollar spent in the erection 
of residential buildings went for carpenter work, in Washington 33 
cents, and in Cincinnati 31.4 cents. In the three cities combined 
32.7 cents of each dollar spent for residential building went for car- 
penter work. d 

Brick work accounted for the next largest slice of the building 
dollar, 16.1 cents going for the material and labor on this class of 
work in the three cities taken as a whole. Brick work accounted for 
18.4 per cent of the total cost in Washington, but only 11.8 per cent 
in Decatur. 

Concrete work, plumbing, and plastering, in the order named, were 
the next most important items in the residential building budget of 
the three cities. 

Similar data for nonresidential buildings are shown in Table 5. 
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TABLE 5.— 
COST OF NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS IN THREE CITIES 
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Concrete work accounts for the largest percentage (18.5) of thie 
cost of nonresidential buildings in these three cities, followed }y 
carpenter work with 13.5 and brick work with 13.3 per cent. | 

The distribution of costs is not uniform in the different citics. 
In Decatur 32 cents goes for concrete work and 12.8 cents for brick 
work, while in Washington 22.3 cents goes for brick work and on\y 
11.9 cents for concrete work. 

There are a few slight differences in the processes involved in tlic 
erection of residential and nonresidential buildings. In residential! 
building papering is included; there is no papering in nonresidential 
building. Glass and glazing is a separate item in nonresidenti:l 
building, while in residential building the millwork ordinarily comes 
already glazed and this item is, therefore, included under carpenter 
work in this class of building. The cost of ventilating systems is 
included with heating in nonresidential buildings. No such item was 
found in residential building. 





**High Wages’’ in Colonial America 


STUDY of wages in colonial America suggests that the tradition 
A of “‘high American wages” is as old as the country. In fact, 
it seems to possess that indisputable American lineage which 
dates back to Jamestown and the Mayflower. With it came its 
inseparable companion, the opposition of the employing class to the 
rates of pay demanded by the workers. Letters and reports from 
agents of the British companies engaged in colonial settlement, and 
from the early colonial governors, express consternation amounting 
to distress over the ‘‘exorbitant demands” of craftsmen and laborers. 
A colonial treasurer of the Virginia colony declared, about 1625, that 
the wages paid there were “intolerable” and ‘much in excess of the 
sum paid to the same class of persons in England.” In 1633 Gover- 
nor Winthrop, of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, noted that the 
“excessive rates” charged by workmen “grew into a general con- 
plaint” which called for legislative action, and a colonial governor 
in North Carolina complained that ‘‘the Price of Labour is very 
high.” 
rom the workman’s side comes similar testimony treated from « 
different viewpoint. Gabriel Thomas, who wrote a history of ‘the 
Province and Countrey of. Pensilvania” in 1698 for the purpose o! 
inducing the poverty-stricken workers of England to emigrate, assert- 
that ‘‘the encouragements are very greate and inviting, for Poor 
People (both Men and Women) of all kinds can here get three times 
the wages for their Labour they can in England or Wales,” and Wil- 
liam Penn says in a letter that ‘‘all provisions are reasonable but 
Labour dear, which makes it a good Poor Man’s country.” 

Viewed from this distance, neither the wages nor the working 
conditions, so far as history records them, appear either ‘“‘extrava- 
gant” or “inviting,” but it is undoubtedly true that wages bégan in 
the colonies at = babe rate than was being paid in Europe at the 
same time. This condition arose chiefly from the scarcity of workers, 
especially of skilled craftsmen. , 


[8] 
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Scarcity of Labor 


THROUGHOUT the colonial period this scarcity was a vital prob- 

lem that influenced customs and legislation, and the record 
suggests that lack of sufficient craftsmen was a serious condition for 
more than a century. Governor Winthrop declared in 1630 that the 
“searcity of workers caused them to raise their wages to an excessive 


| rate’; a century and a quarter later Governor Dobbs, of North 


Carolina, reported that “‘artificers and labourers being scarce in 
comparison to the number of Planters, when they are employed 
they won’t work half, scarce a third part of work in a Day of what 
they do in Europe, and their wages are from two shillings to 3, 4, 
and 5 shillings per Diem this currency.” During the intervening 
vears the same story is told; New Amsterdam in 1658 had ‘“‘no saw- 
vers’ and only ‘‘one articled smith. Free smiths are extraordinarily 
scarce,’ and because of the price they were in consequence able to 
command, “it is not advisable to get much work done by them,” 
according to the evidence contained in a letter from the director of 
the colony to his commissioners in Holland. John Josselyn, traveling 
through New England in 1675 and reporting voluminously on con- 
ditions, found that in Maine ‘“‘handicraftsmen are but few, the 
Tumelor or Cooper, Smiths, and Carpenters are best welcomed 
amongst them.’’ Another observer, writing about Philadelphia in 
1710, remarks about the high wages paid “every kind of mechanick”’ 
and notes especially that ‘‘all women’s work is very dear here; that 
proceeds from the smallness of the number and the scarcity of work- 
ers, for even the meanest single women marry well, and being above 
Want are above Work.”’ An official report dealing with South Caro- 
lina in 1731 states that ‘‘artificers are so scarce that all sorts of work 
is very Dear; Taylors, Shoemakers, Smiths, &c.,would be particularly 
acceptable.”’ 


Control of Workers 


HE New England colonies undertook to meet both of these con- 

ditions, the scarcity of labor and the high wage rate, by regula- 

tion and legislation. If local laws limiting property holding and 

citizenship to freemen and commoners operated to exclude needed 

tradesmen from a town, the laws were either suspended in given 

cases or the town found some way to get around them in order to 
secure the desired services. 

_Once established in the colony, however, workmen were under the 
rigid regulation and control of a governmental system which believed 
that “it could legislate prosperity and well-being for everyone, rich 
or poor,”’ to quote William Weeden’s Economic and Social History 
of New England. Impressment of labor was one tenet of that sys- 
tem, and either the public need or the demands of private business 
could enforce it. As a rule it was only in harvest time that crafts- 
men were impressed into private service, but carpenters were occasion- 
ally drafted to build houses for individuals. Work on the public 
roads one day in the month was required of every workman in Salem 
and he was subject to a fine of 3 shillings if hedid not comply. When 
the selectmen of Dedham, Mass., decided to build a meetinghouse 
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in 1637 the committee in charge was authorized to “order me: to 
worke upon the same.” 
Wage Legislation 


It was in legislation dealing with wages that the authorities in the 
New England colonies made their most persistent efforts to coniro| 
workers. Plymouth Colony and Massachusetts Bay passed similar 
laws in 1630 fixing a maximum rate of pay. In Massachusetts lay 
Colony: 

It was ordered that Carpenters, Joyners, Brickelayers, Sawers, and Thatchers 
shal not take above 2s. a day, and 16d. a day if they have meate and drinke. 
nor any man shal give more, under paine of 10s. to taker and giver; and t)iat 
sawers shal not take above 4s. 6d. ye hundred for boards, att six score to tlic 
hundred, if they have their wood felled and squared for them, and not above 
5s. 6d. if they fell and square their wood themselves. 

It is ordered that labourers shal not take above 12d. a day for their days worke, 
and not above 6d. and meate and drinke, under paine of 10s. (Massachusetts 
Bay Colony Records.) 


Although this law was not successful and operated less than three 
months, the court tried again in 1633, with lower rates and evidently 
greater determination, to dictate wages. The second ruling kept 
the same rate of 2s. a day for “master workmen’’—building trades- 
men, mowers, and wheelwrights—but the rate with “dyett”’ became 
14d. a day instead of 16d. ‘‘Master taylors’ were allowed 12d. 
and “inferior taylors”’ 8d. per day ‘‘with dyett.”’ Instead of fixing 
the rate for laborers, as did the 1630 act, that of 1633 left its deter- 
mination to the tewn constable and ‘two indifferent freemen.’ 

At this period of colonial history, within a decade of the founding 
of the New England settlements, English sterling money was sii 
in use in the colonies, and until 1640 at least was undoubtedly o/{ 
the same value. Hence the rate of 2s. a day fixed by statute is 
presumably about 50 cents in the American equivalent, while t)e 
rate with board is 32 cents in the first act and 28 cents in the second 
for craftsmen and 24 cents for laborers. 

Apparently it was not a simple matter to employ craftsmen at 
that rate. There were few settlers in the Bay Colony who did no 
have some land, cultivation of which undoubtedly paid better than 
day work at an arbitrarily fixed rate. Employers were soon over- 
bidding the rate, and in a few cases were “‘presented”’ before tlic 
court and fined for violating the law. After a year of this, the clau-c 
fixing a penalty for paying more than the legal rate was repeale:. 
The penalty for taking more was assessed against several workme: 
after it was no longer illegal to pay more, but this ill-balanced arrange- 
ment resulted in the repeal, in 1635, of the wage-fixing statute in 
its entirety. 

Naturally wages went up. The highest rate for which workmen 
had been haled into court and fined was, according to the court 
records, 2s. 6d. (61 cents) per day. With legal restraints removed, 
skilled workers seamed 3s. (73 cents) a day, perhaps more in 
specific cases. Colonial authorities recognized that their legislative 
policy had failed, but, as Weeden expresses it, the idea “‘that labor 

uld fix its own reward worried them exceedingly.” Not unlike 
their successors of a much later day, when ‘“‘divers complaints con- 
cerning oppression in wages, . . . to the great dishonor of God, tlic 
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scandall of the gosple and the griefe of divers of God’s people” began 
to follow upon the repeal of wage legislation, the court appointed a 
commission of 29 men, including Endicott, Winthrop, Bradstreet, 
and Mather, “‘to bring into the next General Court their thoughts 
for the remediing of the same.” 

This communion of the best minds of Massachusetts Bay seems to 
have produced nothing more concrete than the adoption of a policy 


' to advise and request each town to control its own wage rate, and 


the promulgation of the following declaration by the General Court: 


The Court, having taken into consideration the scarsity of money and the 
sreat abatement in the prices of corne, cattle and other commodities of the 
countrey, whereby it is impossible that men shall bee able to give such wages to 
servants, and other labourers and workmen as formerly, so as many think better 
to lay aside their busines and impliments (which would tende to the ruin of the 
Churches and the Commonwealth) than to spend the small remainder of their 
estates for the maintenance of others in such a way as will not afford them some 
equall reeompence—it is therefore hearby declared that it is thought equall that 
all servants, labourers and workmen shall bee content to abate their wages 
according to the fall of the commodities wherein their labour is bestowed, and 
that they shall bee satisfied with payment in such things as are raised by their 
labour or other commodities which the countrey affoards, and that they are to be 
content now to partake in the present scarsity as well as they have had their 
advantage by the plenty of former times, and this Court shall account it great 
oppression in any that shall transgresse the intention of this order, and will have 
them proceeded with accordingly. (Massachusetts Bay Colony Records.) 


While the General Court of the Bay Colony thus changed its 
policy from one of dictating a limit to what a workman might have 
for his work to one of thinking about what should content him, the 
court of Plymouth Colony retained its old legal rate of 2s., with no 
greater success at enforcement, and the towns of the Bay Colony 
undertook to carry out what the colonial authorities had passed on to 
them to handle. The wage rates fixed by the towns were lower 
than those in the colonial statutes, but that was because of the 
general depression and hard times following the crop failure of 1640. 
After that, “‘country pay” became the medium of exchange, and wage 
rates appear in terms of shillings’ worth of farm produce rather than 
in the coin itself. 


indefinite Craft Lines 


CRAFT distinctions, as we know them, were not made in the 

colonial and provincial eras, either in the performance of work 
orin the payment of wages. The mechanic was 4 to be a jack-of-all- 
trades, even though he might also be master of his own, for his skill 
could be used to advantage outside his own craft. The buildin 
trades were generally combined in one person; a blacksmith an 
wheelwright might be a silversmith at the same time, and the shoe- 
maker was, very likely, a tanner as well. A German traveler in 
Pennsylvania during the middle of the eighteenth century declared 
that “if anyone could or would carry on 10 trades, no one would 
have a right to prevent him,” since the guild system of the old 
country had not been transplanted to the new. 

It will be noticed that the rates fixed by the early colonial laws 
make slight distinction in the trades in the matter of wages, and that 
the difference between pay for skilled and for unskilled work is not 
great. In fact, in two instances of record, it is specifically stated 
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that all work should be paid for at the same rate. The men who 
worked upon the construction of the meeting-house in Dedham, in 
1637, were to be assigned tasks to which they were “‘severally apted” 
and the same wages were to be paid “‘in all cases.”’ In the recon. 
struction of a fort on Point Comfort, Va., the General Court ordered 
that mechanics and laborers should “all receive the same wages.” 

This condition held true until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Even then the differences between the crafts were not 
marked until trade organizations began to spring up toward the close 
of the century. By 1800, wage rates appear for numerous cra'ts, 
with fairly well-defined jurisdictional lines, but the rates themselves 
do not vary materially as between these different crafts, and the 
distinction between skilled and unskilled work is not so strongly 
reflected in their pay as it became later, with the development of a 
pronounced craft consciousness. 


Contemporary Data on Prices 


N EARLY pronouncement of the relation between wages and 
prices is found in an order of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
General Court in 1634, issued after the 1633 statute fixing wages. 
Referring to its wage enactment, by which “the wages of workemen 
were reduced to a certainety in regard of the great extorcion used by 
dyverse persons of little conscience,’”’ the court decides that: 
Nowe, lest the honest and conscionable workemen be wronged or discouraged 
by excessive prizes of those commodyties which are necessary for their life and 
comfort, we have thought it very just and equall to sett order also therein; wee 
doe therefore hereby order that after publique notice hereof, noe person shall 
sell to any of the inhabitants of this jurisdiction any provisions, cloathinge, 
tooles or other commodities above the rate of four pence in a shilling more than 


the same cost or might be bought for ready money in England, on paine of 
forfeiting the valewe of the things solde. 


Bread prices were generally fixed by order of the colonial court or 
by town ordinances. These regulations controlled both the weight 
and the price of a loaf of bread, basing price on the current price of 
wheat flour. In the earliest days, vam 8 sold at a penny a loaf, and 
governmental control dealt only with the weight that must be given 
for a penny. The Massachusetts General Court in 1696 fixed a 
sliding scale of loaf weights proportionate to the price of flour, ranging 
from 834 ounces when flour sold at 16s. per hundredweight, to 4° 
ounces when flour cost 32s., the loaf of bread to sell in all cases at 
one penny. Speaking of the women of Pennsylvania who in 1698 
earned ‘their own Livelihood by their own Industry,’’ Thomas found 
their charges very high, “‘for 1 can buy in London a cheescake for 
Two pence, bigger than theirs for that price, when at the same time 
their milk is as cheap as we can buy it in London, and their Flour 
cheaper by one-half.” 

The determination of early American wages is complicated by the 
almost universal practice of providing workers with board at tlie 

lace where they were engaged. That custom was, of course, always 
ollowed in the case of farm laborers and domestic servants, as it still 
is, but it was also very win, true of tailors and shoemakers, ani, 
to some extent, of paittiat te es workers. 


[12] 
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\nother early practice which became the subject of frequent legis- 
lation and constant agitation is suggested in the following Massa- 
chusetts statute of 1645: 

Whereas it is found by too common and sad experience in all parts of the 
colony that the forcing of labourers and other workmen to take wine in pay for 


wages is @ great nursery or preparative to drunkenness. * * * Itis therefore 
ordered and ordained by this Court that no labourer or workman whatsoever 


| shall after ye publication and promulgation hereof be inforced or pressed to take 


wine in pay for his labour. 


Thomas Jefferson, referring to building-trades workers whom he had 
engaged on some remodeling work on his home in Virginia, enters in 
his diary: “I observe that their food and liquor has cost exactly 
2s. (33 cents) on the day’s labor.” The manuscript account book 
of a blacksmith in Virginia, in the same general region as Jefferson’s 
home, shows an entry of £15 ($50) for a year’s board, at a slightly 
earlier period. In Pennsylvania in the same period, according to a 
visitor, “‘even in the humblest and poorest houses in this country 
there is no meal without meat, and no one eats the bread without 
butter or cheese, although the bread is as good as with us.” ; 

The young Republic carried out the tradition of ‘high American 
wages” which it had inherited from the Colonies, and met, as well, 
the attendant opposition. McMaster remarks that ‘‘it is impossible 
to read the many memorials which for 20 years (1790-1810) had been 
coming to Congress, without noticing the general complaint of the 
high price of wages. ‘To us, when we consider the long hours of 
labor and the cost of living, these wages seem extremely low.” 

To risk a generalization, skilled workers, especially building-trades 
men, in the period between the establishment of the Republic and the 
beginning of the industrial era, received about the same amount of 
pay, for a day’s work of 12 or 14 hours, that they now receive for an 
hour’s work. 





Stability of Employment in the Men’s Clothing Industry 


of employment in the men’s clothing industry and to ascertain 

whether regularity of employment has improved during recent 
years. The plan of shelvda is the same as that employed in a similar 
study for the iron and steel industry, presented in the November, 
1928, Labor Review. For the sake of clearness, the explanations 
given in that article are repeated here. . 

The basic data for the study are derived from the monthly reports 
made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by practically all the impor- 
tant men’s clothing factories, as part of the general.employment sur- 
vey made monthly by the bureau and covering almost 12,000 manu- 
facturing plants in various lines of industry. As these reports give 
only the number of employees of all kinds without separation by 
occupational groups, the present analysis must disregard occupa- 
tional differences and treat the employees of a plant as a unit. 

The method here employed for the measurement of stability is 
that of the relationship of average monthly employment during the 
year to the number of employees in the month of maximum employ- 


Ta purpose of this study is to measure the degree of regularity 
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ment. Thus, if during 1927 a particular shop had a monthly ayer. 
age of 90 employees and the maximum number in any month 
was 100, then the stability of employment may be fairly said to }y. 
90 per cent. In other words, if the 100 men needed to fill the posi. 
tions at the busiest season had no other opportunity for work, then 
each man would have an opportunity of 90 per cent of full-time 
employment. Of course, this is rarely quite true, but it is often sub. 
stantially true; and, in any case, the method offers a fairly accurate 
measure of the degree in which a particular establishment has at. 
tained a condition of stable employment. On the other hand, failure 
of an establishment to obtain a good level of stability in one or 4] 
occupations must not necessarily be attributed to faulty management, 
Many factors over which the management has little or no control 
may affect the stability of employment. Nevertheless, an employ- 
ment stability of or very near to 100 per cent is the desirable goal. 

The method of measuring employment stability just described has 
been used in this study because it is simple and clear. Somewhat 
more accurate measures of a mathematical character could be em- 
ployed, but what they gain in accuracy is more than overbalanced 
by complexity in computation and explanation. 

In this connection it is important to bear in mind that regularity 
of employment is an entirely different matter from volume of employ- 
ment. Thus, the total number of employees in a plant may steadily 
decline from year to year with improving productive efficiency, while 
within each year the fluctuations in the number of employees, whether 
due to seasonal or other causes, may progressively diminish, with 
the result that the employees, thoug litter in number, may have 
more steady work. 


Results of the Study 


"THE percentages of full-time employment, computed as described 

above, have been worked out for 64 men’s clothing establish- 
ments for each of the years 1923 to 1927 and for the 12-month period 
— October, 1928, the results being presented in the accompanying 
table. 

These 64 establishments represent ali establishments engaged in 
making men’s outer clothing for which data are available. Special- 
ized products—such as caps, overalls, etc-——have been omitted, in 
order that those included might be fairly comparable as regards work- 
ing conditions and as regards market influences. 

he establishments are arranged in the table in descending order 
according to the favorableness of their showing in 1928. 

A few of the interesting facts developed by an examination of the 
employment indexes in the table are cited below: 

i. Judged by the averages, siability of employment in the men’s 
clothing industry is bad and conditions have shown no improvement 
in the six years covered by the table. Thus the average stability {or 
the plants reporting was only 87.9 per cent in 1923 and in no sub- 
sequent year was the percentage ever that high. Also, as shown by 
the last section of the table, this continuous low average over 1!1¢ 
— period was the resultant of an increasing number of plants 
with improving records and a corresponding increase in the num!)-r 
of plants with records which were growing worse. Thus in 1923 te 
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per cent of plants with employment stability rates of 95 per cent or 
over, was only 10.9 per cent as against 28.1 and 15.6 per cent in 
1927 and 1928, respectively. On the other hand, the number of 
plants with stability rates of less than 80 per cent also increased 
from 15.6 per cent in 1923 to 21.9 in 1927 and to 23.4 in 1928. 

29. While the general conditions of employment stability in the 
‘industry were bad and did not improve over the six-year period, a 
number of establishments nevertheless had excellent records. Thus 
establishments 4 and 6 had an average of more than 96 per cent of 
full-time employment for each of the six years, and several establish- 
ments show averages of more than 98 per cent in individual years. 


PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMP..J0YMENT IN THE MEN’S CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
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' Location omitted in order to prevent possible identification of establishment. 
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Legal Restrictions on Hours of Labor of Men in the United 
States 


Fou State in the United States has legislation regulating the 


hours of labor of employees. The most general and accepted 

is that limiting the working time of minors, although laws 
relating to hours of labor of women are also now quite generai through- 
out the Union. The regulation of the working hours of men has been 
slower of development and acceptance because of being subject to 
constitutional limitations. 

The present article shows existing legislation regulating the hours of 
labor of men and gives a review of the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court on the constitutionality of such legislation. Similar 
articles covering laws relating to women and minors will appear in 
future issues of the Review. The laws relating to men have been 
presented first because they generally include women and minors 
(unless otherwise provided for), are more strictly limited to particular 
occupations, have been less generally acce ted, are more varied in 
nature, and generally have had more difficulty in gaining acceptance 
as valid constitutional regulations of the employment contract. 

Statutes requiring a weekly day of rest or ‘one day’s rest in seven, 
are, in several instances, of a general nature and include men.’ This 
subject will be dealt with in a future issue of the Review. Legislation 
requiring rest periods and prohibiting night work or prohibiting 
a yk Fer in particular occupations will receive attention later. 

lation on hours of labor falls into several classifications: 

1. Laws declaring the policy of the State as to the number of hours 
that shall constitute a day’s work in the absence of contractual agree- 
ment between the parties to the employment contract. As a ru'e, 


— 


1 See acts of California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, and Porto Rico in Bul. No. 370 of ‘he 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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no penalty is provided for. It is doubtful whether penalties, if any, 
are enforced or damages collected for overtime work.? 

9. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours for men. These laws 
are generally not limited to men, but include also women and minors 


» unless they are otherwise provided for by law. These laws usually 


have penalty and enforcement provisions. They may be divided 
into several groups: 

(2) Legislation limiting the hours of labor of workmen employed 
on public works. 

(>) Legislation for the protection of the safety and health of the 
general public (as, for instance, acts covering railroad and railway 
operating employees, seamen, and drug clerks). 

(c) Legislation limiting the hours of labor of employees in obvi- 
ously dangerous or unhealthful employments (as in mines, smelters, 
tunnels, and in certain types of mills). 

(d) Legislation limiting the hours of labor in employments less 
obviously dangerous than in mines, smelters, etc., but in which inves- 
tigation proves that there is direct correlation between the hours 
worked and the safety and health of the employees and that the safety 
and health hazard can be considerably reduced by a limitation in 
the hours of labor worked. 

3. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours for females. These 
laws include all Ba except certain minors otherwise provided for. 
The degree of reasonableness in the regulations of the hours of women 
may not necessarily be the same as that for men, as women’s physical 
structure is not so strong as that of men. 

4. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours for certain minors. 
The hours of labor of female employees from a particular age (gen- 
erally 16) up to 21 is usually the same as that of other females. The 
laws very generally limit the hours of labor of minors between the 
ages at which employment of minors is permitted (usually 14) up to 
an age at which it is probably considered that they are sufficiently 
strong to carry on the tasks for the same number of hours as 
adults—usually 16, but sometimes 18 in the case of females. 

5. Laws requiring a day of rest. The early legislation of this type 
took the form of prohibiting employment on Sunday. 

The newer development permits certain employments to be car- 
ried on on Sunday because of necessity or public convenience, but 
requires that workers in these employments be given one day of rest 
in seven. Where ‘‘one day of rest in seven” does not exist, the 
‘Sunday rest’ law is effective as to some employments. 

6. The prohibition of night work of women and minors. Like hour 
legislation, laws prohibiting the employment of women between cer- 
tain hours at wi (usually 7 p. m.) and a fixed hour in the morning 
(usually 6 a. m.) are applicable to females generally and include cer- 
tain minors unless they are otherwise specifically provided for. Many 
of the child-labor laws include provisions, usually applicable to chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 years of age, prohibiting night work. Some 
Statutes attempt to prohibit night work for men by fixing the 





? These laws are of little value, and as they are mere legislative declarations in most part, they have 
not been ineluded in the — study. (See U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. 370: California, Connec- 
One viet ay a, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, New York, 

, hode ’ nsin. 
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maximum number of hours, as in mines, and providing further that 
the men will not be required to start their employment prior t 
a fixed hour, as 6 a. m. 

7. Laws requiring rest periods. These laws may be divided into 
several classes: 

(a) Those prohibiting the employment of men for more than 
fixed number of hours within a given period, such as legislation 
prohibiting the employment of railroad or railway operating em- 
prevpes from working more than 10 hours per day in 12 consecutive 

ours or 16 consecutive hours in 24, insuring a proper interval for 
rest, and making it certain that the hour legislation can not be vio- | 
lated in principle though technically complied with. 

(6) Those requiring the hours of labor, usually of females and 
minors, to be so arranged that a sufficient period or interval be allowed 
during the course of the eight hours, or other period set, to enable 
the employees to eat or rest, or both. This provision is quite com- 
mon in the laws relating to hours of labor of women. 


Hours of Labor of Men 


Public Works 


‘THE State and the Federal Government may fix the hours of 

labor of persons employed by them. Early attempts to pass 
8-hour laws for public employees were looked upon as in the nature 
of a direction from a oe to his agent that eight hours be deemed 


to be a proper length of time for a day’s work, and that contracts 
should be based upon that theory but that the law did not necessarily 
provide that the employer and the laborer may not agree with each 
other as to what time should constitute a day’s work independent 
of the statute. This attitude was taken in the case, United States v. 
Martin, 94 U. S. 400 (1876). This decision made it evident that, 
to be effective, the statutes must be mandatory and provide penalties 
for violations. Such statutes were passed and extended to include 
contractors and subcontractors engaged in the construction of public 
works for the State or one of its Governmental subdivisions. The 
constitutional power of the States to pass such statutes was immedi- 
ately questioned in the courts. A test case arose in Kansas which 
went to the Supreme Court of the United States where the statute 
was upheld, in the year 1903, as a constitutional exercise of power. 
The court said that it could “imagine no possible ground to Repute 
the power of the State to declare that no one undertaking work for 
it or for one of its municipal agencies should permit or require an 
pre et on such work to labor in excess of eight hours each day, 
and to inflict punishment u those who are embraced by such 
regulations and yet Aireapierd Shien It can not be deemed a part 
of the liberty of any contractor that he be allowed to do public 
work in ws mode he may choose to adopt, without regard to the 
wishes of the State. On the contrary, it belongs to the State, «s 
the guardian and trustee for its people, and having control of its 
affairs, to prescribe the conditions upon which it permit public 
work to be done on its behalf, or on behalf of its municipalities.” 
The court rested its decision ‘“‘upon the broad ground that the work 
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being of a public character, absolutely under the control of the State 
and its municipal agents acting by its authority, it is for the State 
to prescribe the conditions under which it will permit work of that 
kind to be done.”” (Atkin v. Kansas, 191 U.S. 207, 222, 224 (1903).) 

A case involving the constitutionality of a similar Federal act was 
decided by the United States Supreme Court in 1907. Counsel 
attempted to distinguish the State from a Federal law, on the ground 
that the Congress did not have the general power of legislation 
possessed by the legislatures of the States. In upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the act the court replied to this contention by stating 
that “it may be true that the object of this law is of a kind not sub- 
ject to its general control. But the power that it has over the mode 
in which contracts with the United States shall be performed can 
not be limited by a speculation as to motives. If the motive be 
conceded, however, the fact that Congress has not general control 
over the conditions of labor does not make unconstitutional a law 
otherwise valid, because the purpose of the law is to secure to it 
certain advantages, so far as the law goes.” (Ellis v. United States, 
206 U. S. 246, 256 (1907). See also United States ». Garbish, 222 
U. S. 257 (1911), holding that the repairing of levees along the Mis- 
sissippi River was subject to the act and can not be classed as an 
extraordinary emergency within the exceptions of the act.) 

The following jurisdictions have enacted laws limiting the hours 
of labor of workmen engaged on public works to eight hours: 


Alaska: Acts of 1913, chapter 7. 
Arizona: Revised Statutes, 1913, paragraph 3103. 
California: Sims’ Deering’s Codes 1906, ae Code, section 653c as amended 
by Acts of 1927, chapter 257. 
Colorado: Compiled Laws, 1921, section 4175. 
ieee Revised Code, 1915, paragraph 2160, section 45 (limited to Wil- 
mington). 
District of Columbia: Compiled Statutes, 1916, Supplements 1919, 1923, sec- 
tions 8918-8922. 
Hawaii: Revised Laws, 1915, sections 161-162. 
Idaho: Compiled Statutes, 1919, section 2324, as amended by Acts of 1923! 
chapter 93. 
Indiana: Burns’ Annotated Statutes, 1914, section 7977-7980. 
Kansas: General Statutes, 1915, section 5870, as amended by Acts of 1923, 
chapter 157. 
entucky: Statutes of 1915, section 2290B. 
Maryland: Public Local Laws, Code 1888 (limited to Baltimore), article 4, 
section 31a, as amended by Acts of 1910, chapter 94, page 642. 
Massachusetts: General Laws of 1921, chapter 149, section 30, as amended by 
Acts of 1923, chapter 236. 
Minnesota: General Statutes, 1913, section 3832, as amended by Acts of 1921, 
chapter 388. 
ontana: Revised Code, 1921, section 3079. 
Nevada: Revised Laws, 1919, volume 3, page 2966, Acts of 1919, chapter 203. 
New Jersey: Acts of 1913, che pter 253. 
New York: Consolidated Laws, 1909, chapter 31, article 8, section 220, as 
amended by Acts of 1921, chapters 50 and 642 (with certain exceptions). 
Ohio: General Code, 1910, section 17-1, added by Acts of 1913, page 854, 
amended by Acts of 1919, page 1286. 
klahoma: Revised Laws, 1910, section 3758. 
n: Laws, 1920, section 6718, as amended by Acts of 1923, chapter 24; 
Laws 1920, sections 6721, 6722. 
en Pennsylvania Statutes, 1920, section 18270—1. 
Porto Rico: Acts of 1913, No. 140; Acts of 1923, No. 11; Acts of 1925, No. 54. 
Texas: Acts of 1913, chapter 68; Acts of 1921, chapter 121. 
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Utah: Compiled Laws 1917, section 3666. 
Washington: Codes and Statutes, 1910, sections 6572-6476. 
West Virginia: Code 1913, Supplement of 1918, sections 713-715. 
Wisconsin: Statutes of 1923, section 103.41. 
Wyoming: Acts of 1913, chapter 90. 
: United States: United States Code, Title 40, sections 321-326, 44 Stat., Part 
Private Employment 


Legislation on hours of labor was upheld as a valid exercise of the 
legislative power to protect the lives, the health, and the morals of its 
citizens as early as 1898. Though there was some question of tle 
validity of this legislation following a decision in 1905 holding an 
hour law for bakeries invalid, the courts now uphold the constitu- 
tionality of reasonable hours of labor legislation based upon the reason- 
ing that the physical well-being of the population is an object of public 
interest. 

The first important decision of the United States Supreme Court 
on the constitutional question of the power of a legislature to fix a 
maximum number of hours of labor which persons may work in 
private employment was that of Holden v. Hardy (169 U. S. 366), 
decided by the United States Supreme Court in 1898. The opinion of 
the court recognizing the power in the legislature to fix the maximuin 
hours of labor of persons in underground mines or in smelters and ore 
refineries to eight hours has been a landmark in the decisions of the 
court and has been freely quoted by the court in later decisions sus- 
taining legislation furthering the protection of the health, safety, and 
morals of employees and of the public. 

An act of Utah of 1896 fixed the hours of workingmen in all under- 
ground mines, insmelters, and all other establishments for the reduc- 
tion or refining of ores or metals, at eight hours perday. The Suprenie 
Court sustained the act as a valid exercise of the police power of tne 
State as being within the power of the legislature to protect the lives, 
the health, and the morals of its citizens. In doing so, however, it 
pointed out that the enactment did not profess to limit the hours 
of all workmen but merely those who are employed in underground 
mines or in smelting, reducing, or refining oresor metals, which em- 
ployments ‘‘when too long pursued the legislature has judged to |v 
detrimental to the health of the employees, and, so long as there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that this is so, its decision upon thi; 
subject can not be reviewed by the Federal courts.’”’ The court said 
that ‘‘while the general experience of mankind may justify us in 
believing that men may engage in ordinary employments more than 
eight hours per day without injury to their health, it does not follow 
that labor for the same length of time is innocuous when carried on 
beneath the surface of the earth, where the operative is deprived 0! 
fresh air and sunlight, and is frequently subjected to foul atmosphere 
and a very high temperature, or to the influence of noxious gases, 
generated by the processes of refining or smelting.” 

The court further said that ‘‘the fact that both parties are of ful! 
age and competent to contract does not necessarily deprive the State 
of the power to interfere where the parties do not stand upon an 


equality, or where the public health demands that one party to the 
contract shall be protected against himself. ‘The State still retain- 
an interest in his welfare, however reckless he may be. The whol 
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is no greater than the sum of all the parts, and when the individual 
health, safety and welfare are sacrificed or neglected, the State must 
suffer.’ ”’ (Holden v. Hardy, 169 U.S. 366, 395-397 (1898).) 

Seven years later, in 1905, the United States Supreme Court was 
asked to pass on the constitutionality of the New York statute provid- 
ing that no employees shall be required or permitted to work in bakeries 
more than 60 hours a week or more than 10 hoursaday. The court 
held that ‘‘the limitation of the hours of labor as provided for in this 
section of the statute, * * * has no such direct relation to and 
no such substantial effect upon the health of the employee, as to 
justify us in regarding the section as really a health law,” that “‘it 
seems to us that the real object and purpose were simply to regulate 
the hours of labor between the master and his employees (all being 
men, sui juris) in a private business, not dangerous in any degree to 
morals or in any real and substantial degree, to the health of the 
employees,” and that ‘‘under such circumstances the freedom of 
master and employee to contract with each other in relation to their 
employment, and in defining the same, can not be prohibited or 
interfered with, without violating the Federal Constitution.” Four 
of the nine justices taking part in this decision dissented and 2 dis- 
senting opinions were written. (Lochner v. New York, 198 U.S. 45, 
64, 65, 74 (1905).) 

In 1917 a statute of Oregon limiting the hours of labor of any 
person, whether man or woman, working in any mill, factory or 
manufacturing establishment to 10 hours a day, with a proviso as to 
overtime, was upheld as constitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. Because of the overtime provisions it was contended that 
the law was a wage law, but the court upheld it as regulation of hours 
of labor. The court said that ‘‘it is enough for our decision if the 
legislation under review was passed in the exercise of an admitted 
power of Government; and that it is not as complete as it might be, 
not as rigid in its prohibitions as it might be, gives perhaps evasion 
too much play, is lighter in its penalties than it might be, is no impeach- 
ment of its legality. This may be a blemish, giving opportunity for 
criticism and difference in characterization, but the constitutional 
validity of legislation can not be determined by the degree of exactness 
of its provisions or remedies. New policies are usually tentative in 
their beginnings, advance in firmness as they advance in acceptance. 
They do not at a particular moment of time spring full-perfect in 
extent or means from the legislative brain. Time may be necessary 
to fashion them to precedent customs and conditions and as the 
justify themselves or otherwise they pass from militancy to triump 
or from question to repeal.” ‘Our judgment of it is, that it dees not 
transcend constitutional limits.”” (Bunting v. Oregon, 243 U.S. 426, 
438 (1917).) Three of the nine justices dissented. One, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, took no part in the decision of the case. 

The opinion in the Bunting case did not mention the Lochner case. 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft, in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 
525, 564 (1923), states that ‘‘no one can suggest any constitutional 
distinction between employment in a bakery and one in any other 
kind of a manufacturing establishment which should make a limit. of 
hours in the one invalid, and the same limit in the other permissible,” 
and “it is impossible for me to reconcile the Bunting case and the 
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Lochner case and I have always supposed that the Lochner case \. as 
thus overruled sub silentio.”’ r. Justice Holmes, in the Adkins cx-e. 
said that he had supposed that the Lochner case ‘‘ would be alloy od 
a deserved repose.” 

As the Bunting case upholds the constitutionality of a statue 
fixing a maximum number of hours for men in mills, factories, and 
manufacturing establishments at 10 hours, it is probable that Stuie 
legislatures have the power to fix the maximum number of hours 
for men at less than 10 in view of the language of the court in a case 
upholding the validity of a California statute fixing the maximum 
number of hours for women at 8 hours. (Miller v. Wilson, 2:36 
U. S. 373, 382 (1915).) The court said that “‘it is manifestly impos- 
sible to say that the mere fact that the statute of California provides 
for an 8-hour day, or a maximum of 48 hours a week, instead of {() 
hours a day or 54 hours a week, takes the case out of the domain of 
legislative discretion.”’ 

The Lochner case has not been cited by the United States Suprenie 
Court as an authority on the question of the fixing of hours of labw: 
since the decision of the case. It has been cited on several occasiois 
to sustain the general proposition that the right of the individual iv 
contract must not be unreasonably interfered with, and that if the 
statutes are unreasonable and arbitrary and beyond the necessities 0! 
the case the courts will declare them invalid. (See Welsh v. Swasey, 
214 U.S. 91, 105 (1909); Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. + 
MeGuire, 219, U. S. 549, 566 (1911); Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U. S. 
390, 399 (1923); Adair v. United States, 208 U. S. 161, 173 (1908): 
Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U.S. 525, 548 (1923).) The mere 
citation of the Lochner case in the case of Adkins v. Children’s Hos- 
pital to sustain the proposition that the fixing of a maximum wage for 
adult women is an arbitrary and unreasonable exercise of legislative 
power called forth statements from Mr. Chief Justice Taft and Mr. 
Justice Holmes, quoted above. 

The Supreme Court had before it in 1915 the question of the 
constitutionality of certain provisions of the Mississippi 10-hou! 
labor law, but this question was not decided, as the decision was base: 
on the right of a stockholder to maintain a right of action. (Wathen v. 
Jackson Oil Co., 235 U.S. 635 (1915).) 

Railroad employment.—The Federal hours of service act of March 4, 
1907 (34 Stat. 1415), in which the hours of labor of employees who 
were connected with the movement of trains in interstate transporis- 
tion were restricted, was held constitutional on a basis different from 
that of an act of a State regulating the hours of labor of men generally. 
As Congress is without the general power over the conditions of labor 
that is found in the States, the constitutional basis of the Federal law 
is found among the specific powers given to Congress by the Federa! 
Constitution: The power to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and therefore to enact. laws for the safeguarding of the per- 
sons and property transported in that commerce. In the case coming 
before the United States Supreme Court testing the Federal hours o! 
service act for railroads, the court said that as to whether the restric- 
tion was comprehended within the sphere of authorized legislation the 
question “admits of but one answer,’’ that “the length of hours 0! 
service has direct relation to the efficiency of the human agencies upo! 
which protection to life and property necessarily depends,”’ that ‘rm 
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its power suitably to provide for the safety of employees and travelers, 
Congress was not limited to the enactment of laws relating to mechan- 
ical appliances, but it was also competent to consider, and to endeavor 
to reduce, the dangers incident to the strain of excessive hours of duty 
on the part of engineers, conductors, train dispatchers, telegraphers, 
and other persons embraced within the class defined by the act. And 
in imposing restrictions having reasonable relation to this end there 
is no interference with liberty of contract as guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution.” (Balt. & Ohio R. R. v. Int. Com. Comm., 221 U.S. 612, 619 
(1911); Adamson Law, railroad 8-hour day, upheld, act of Congress, 
Sept. 3, 5, 1916, 39 Stat. 721, Wilson v. New, 243 U. S. 332 (1917). 
See also Missouri, K. & T. Ry. Co., v. United States, 231 U.S. 112 
(1913); Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. United States, 244 U.S. 336 
(1917); Atchison etc. Ry. v. United States, 269 U. S. 266 (1925); 
Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. v. United States, 247 U. S. 197 (1918); 
United States v. Brooklyn Terminal, 249 U. S. 296 (1919).) 

Legislation regulating hours of labor of railroad employees has been 
passed in several States but has not been included in this study, as 
Congress has passed legislation regulating the hours of labor of certain 
railroad employees. In the case of Erie Railroad Co. v. New York 
(233 U. S. 671 (1914)) the United States Supreme Court held a 
State law of this kind unconstitutional because it conflicted with the 
Federal law. The Supreme Court said that “where there is a conflict 
the State legislation must give way,” and “‘when Congress acts in 
such a way as to manifest its purpose to exercise its constitutional 
authority the regulating power of the State ceases to exist.’’. (See 
also the case of Northern Pacific Railway v. Washington, 222 U. S. 
370 (1912).) 
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| Maximum 























hours 
State we Occupations or industries covered Citation 
Daily ly 
Alaska.............  * NE Underground mines__-_--._......-.-.------.- Acts of 1917, chapter 4. 
AT chitieis acne i Certain employees in mines and smelters....| Revised Statutes, 1913, 
paragraph 3108. 
i Ore Mines, smelters, reduction works, stamp | Penal Code, 1913, sec- 
mills, concentrating mills, chlorinating tion 713. 
processes, cyanide processes, cement works, 
rolling mills, rod mills, coke ovens, blast 
furnaces. 
ae aaa Certain employees in electric light and | Revised Statutes, 1913, 
power plants. aragraph 3099. 
Arkansas_.......... ir eaee: Saw and planing mills. _-................... D a, 1921, section 
Califormia.......... | Sent Certain street-railway employees____......_- i A ~~ he Codes, 
Oe kaa Underground workings and mines, smelters, | Acts of 1913, chapter 
reduction and refining of ores or metals. 186. 
Shag BR NE. oc otibasbos Vecbcbehuncsincendbate Sims’ Deering’s 
Codes, 1906, Act No. 
2665 as amended by 
Acts of 1921, chapter 
765, and Acts of 1925, 
chapter 394. 
Colorado._.........| 8 |_.._..._| Underground workings and mines, smelters, | Compiled Laws, 1921, 
reduction works, stamp mills, concentrat- section 4173. 
ing mills, chlorination processes, cyanide 
5 C Seance ss nanufacturing plants..| Acts of 1927,ehapter 87 
sceeitititaarl emen man p a 0 , chapter. 87. 
A 10 60 | Cotton and woolen manufacture, :| Code of 1910, section 
Engineers, firemen, watchmen, 3137, as amended by 
teamsters, yard employees, clerical forces, Acts of page 65, 
cleaners, repairmen. Act No ‘ 
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JURISDICTIONS HAVING LAWS LIMITING THE HOURS OF LABOR OF MEN | 
PRIVATE EMPLOY MENT—Continued 








Maximum | 
hours 


ay | eek 





Massachusetts ____./9 in 11 | 


Michigan 


Mississippi 


Nevada 


New Jersey 


New York_ 





12in 12, 


(*) 
(*) 











Occupations or industries covered 





Underground workings and mines, smelters, 
ore-reduction works, stamp mills, con- 
centrators, and other ore-refining establish- 
ments. 

Lead and zinc mines 


| 
Certain street-railway employees___._______. 


Mines (Allegany and Garrett Counties) --_-| 
Cotton and woolen mills ! 


Certain street-railway employees 


Compiled 





Citation 


Statutes, 
1919, sections 2:327- 
2329. 


Acts of 1917, chapter 


242. 

Revised Laws, 1897. 
sage 766, as amended 
y Acts of 1902, No. 
122. 

Public Local La 
Code of 1888, se: 

194. 


| Public General Lav 


| 


| 


Codes of 1911, |: 
article 100. 

General Laws, 1°21, 
chapter 161, section 


103. 
Factories, workshops, salt blocks, sawmills, | Compiled Laws, 1°!) 


logging or lumber camps, ms or drives, 
mines or other places used for mechanical 
manufacturing or other eepee~. : 

Mill, eannery, workshop, factory, or manu- 
facturing establishment. 


Manufacturing or repairing 


Mines, smelters, plate glass manufacturing__ 


i nanees o mines or tunnels, mine hoist- 
operator, smelters, stamp mills, sam- 
ng works, concentrators, ore reduction 

= refining establishments, and washing 
or treatment of coal. 

Telephone switchboard in cities 

population of 3,000 or over. 

Underground mines, and mechanics, engi- 

neers, blacksmiths, carpenters, top men, 
and all workmen working around the sur- 
face of such mines, in open mines in 
smelters, ore and metal refineries; in 
plaster and cement works. 

Certain street-railway employees 


having 


Work in compressed air * 
Work in compressed air 3 


Briek yards 


Railway signalmen 
Street-railway employees 
Railroad-operating employees 


Drug clerks 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





: See laws for ee me hes grote and exceptions. 


* See sched 


atory ac 
‘of hours in law depending on air pressure. 
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sections 5587, 5 


Acts of 1914, chapt: 
164 as amended }\ 
Acts of 1924, chapter 
314, section 2. 

Acts of 1912, chapter 
157 as last amended 
by Actsof 1916, chap- 


ter 239. 
Revised Statutes, 1919, 
sections 6767, 676%, 


1921, 
sections 3068-3073, 
3079. 


Revised Codes, 
section 3074. 
Revised Laws, 
1919, sections 14), 
6554, 6555, 6559, and 
Acts of 1927, chapter 

105. 


Compiled Statutes, 
1910, page 5008, 
tion 57. 

Acts of 1914, chapter 


121. 
Law , 


1921, 


1912 


sei 


Consolidated 
1909, chapter +3 
article 15, sectior 
425-437, as amende:! 
by Acts of 1921, chap- 
ter 50. 

Consolidated Laws, 
1909, chapter 3! 
article 5, section 16:, 
as amended by Acts 
of 1921, chapter 50. 

Cc onsolidated Laws, 
1909, chapter 3}, 
article 5, sections 164, 
165, 166, as amende:! 
by Acts of 1921, chap- 


ter 50. 

Consolidated Laws, 
1909, chapter 4. 
article 17, section 23: 
as amended by Act 
of 1914, chapter 51: 
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. at sea sailors shall be 
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Maximum 
hours 
State Occupations or industries covered Citation 
? Week- 
| Daily 
6 os ly | 
~ ; 
New York......--- li eT A RE ee Sr ee |e oe ee Consolidated Laws, 
1909, chapter 45, 
article 17, section 
236-a added by Acts 
of 1915, chapter 343. 
North Carolina - --- OS eee Factory and manufacturing establishments, | Consolidated Statutes, 
except: Engineers, firemen, superintend- 1919, section 6554. 
ents, overseers, section and yard hands, 
| office men, watchmen, repairmen. 
North Dakota - - - -- _ | eee 4 Oogr ei iit RS iSite cia Acts of 1919, chapter 
168, as amended by 
ng of 1923, chapter 
Oklahoma---.----- Se Unereoung Maing... . - 5. on be nin nnn oes Revised Laws, 1910, 
section 4005. 
Ca ee 0 ES ee ERE SS ge Pn AA CER ee ee | General Laws, 1920, 
x | section 6716. 
we hu s.. Mill, factory, manufacturing establishments _ Gener i oe. 
. 48 | Sawmills, planing mills, shingle mills, and entendiil by AOR | 
| | logging camps. 1923, 122. 
Pennsylvania. ----- _ g RE Certain street-railway employees___.__.____- pe 7 1920, sec- 
tion 6215. 
og oe | Work in compressed air?__............-..--. Statutes of 1920, sec- 
| tions 5424-5436. 
} ($e | Mine hoisting engineers. --___._...........--- Statutes of 1920, sec- 
tion 15251. 
Rhode Island_-.-_-.-_| 10 in12)_____.- Certain street-railway employees___._____._. General Laws, 1923, 
chapter 252. 
South Carolina__--- jy Lie | Interurban railway employees______..._.___- Acts of 1916, No. 544. 
0 Spee | Certain street-railway employees__--_____-..- Criminal Code, 1912, 
section 431. 
10 55 | Cotton and woolen mills___._._........._-_- Criminal Code, 1912, 
section 421, as amend- 
ed by Acts of 1922, 
No. 567. 
UTR cc nuteeetns <a hat Underground workings and mines, smelters, | Compiled Laws, 1917, 
and other institutions for the reduction of section 3667. 
ores. 
Washington____.._- ) eee Certain street-railway employees___________-. Statutes of 1910, sec- 
tion 6578. 
Codes and Statutes, 
1910, sections 6583- 
BO tists) Employees engaged in transporting men in 6585. 
and out of mines. 
Wyoming.......... ly tee ies Underground mines, smelters, stamp mills, | Compiled Statutes, 
sampling works, concentrates, and all 1910, sections 3499, 
other institutions for the reduction of ores 3500. 
and re of ores or " 
United States...._. Yee Undergrou workers on leased mineral | Act of Congress, Feb. 
lands of the United States. re 1920 (41 Stat. 
fae Railroad operating employees-__............- Act of Congress, Sept. 
3, 1916 (39 Stats. 61). 
§ 16 bos acu Persons ed in or connected with the 
| operation of trains. Act of Congress, Mar. 
9 T h and train dispatchers 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1415- 
13 } scene in continuously operated stations, 9 in 24 1417). 
: hours; in day-time stations, 13 in 24. Bee. se 
9 of Congress, Mar. 
112 |f------ Deck officers on vessel_..-.....----.--------- 3, 1913 (37 Stat. 733). 
89 
Act of Congress, Mar. 
ae Seamen....---.---------------+-------------- | 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1164). 
* See Schedule of hours in law, Som Ser ey, 
‘8 hours is used as a standard in comput he wages of the employee. 
' These hours are the maximum hours permitted; after 16 hours’ consecutive work 10 hours off is neces- 
*tWhile ina hours, then 8 hours off. 
’ While at sea; after lea port no duty unless officer had 6 hours off duty within the 12 hours imme- 


and firemen, oilers, and water tenders inte 3 watches. 
any unnecessary work on Sunday. Act also limits 
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Beneficial Activities of American Trade-Unions 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics recently completed a study of 
TT the fields entered by American labor organizations, the res) \|ts 
of which are presented in its Bulletin No. 465.* _ It is geners|ly 
known that labor organizations have gradually extended their scope, 
in many cases far beyond the original rather restricted field of concern 
for wages, hours, and working conditions. But it is believed t)\at 
few persons, except students of the labor movement, have a realiza- 
tion of the ramifications and extent of trade-union activities. T he 
attempt was made by this study to bring together data on some of the 
less well-known ventures of labor organizations, as well as to show what 
the unions are doing for their members in various ways, apart from 
their strictly economic struggle for the betterment of earnings, 
working hours, and general working conditions. Workers’ education 
was not covered in this survey, for the work of the labor movement 
in — field is so varied and extensive as to form in itself a separate 
study 

After collective bargaining is gained by the organization the 
provision of ‘‘benefits’”’ is usually the next step. Then may be 
undertaken measures intended to improve the workers’ economic 
position, such as the establishment of labor banks, credit unions 
from which members may obtain loans, building and loan ASSOCia- 
tions, legal aid departments, construction of homes, supply of services 
or goods by such means as mail-order buying, cooperative stores, 
etc. Or unions may undertake social or protective measures, suc h 
as the establishment of various kinds of insurance, of definite 
health services, etc., .or educational or recreational activities. 
Finally, as conditions in the industry become more or less stabilized 
and the union ceases to have to fight for its existence, union leaders 
have greater leisure to consider broader problems, those of the indus- 
try and even of society in general. At the unemployment conferen:e 
sponsored by organized labor, which was held in the spring of 1927 
one labor representative expressed himself to the effect that “‘the me 
has passed when trade-unions could confine their efforts to strictly 
organizational matters, and every union should now have its affairs 
so arranged that its officers will have time to devote to the big 
economic and industrial issues, such as unemployment.”’ 

There are still a number of labor unions which regard all union 
activities aside from collective bargaining for wages, hours, and con- 
ditions, the payment of strike an ha Wakout benefits, and possibly of 
death benefits, as “frills” quite secondary to the real purpose of 
trade-unions and which they would do better to leave alone. In 
general, however, it may be said that the more prosperous and 
progressive the union the greater its endeavors to extend the field 
of its service to the members. The advantages placed at the service 
of the members redound to the benefit of the organization as such 
as well as to the membership, for they serve as an added induce- 
ment toward joining the organization besides increasing the soli- 
darity of the membership. 





* Data on certain phases of the study have been paeonted in various issues of the Labor Review duri: - 
1928, as follows: Trade-union benefits, January (pp. 1-16); pensions and homes for the epee, Februar) 
p. 1-29); action in regard to unemployment, a gobo (pp. 8-24); recreational activities, ay (pp. 5-20): 
August (pp. 1-18); union-management cooperation, October (pi (pp. 1-23); industrial researc! 
November (pp. 4-9); and health work, December (pp. 11-20). 
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BENEFICIAL ACTIVITIES OF AMERICAN TRADE-UNIONS 





General Welfare Activities 


HE great majority of labor organizations make provision to 

assist their members in meeting the calamities of death, illness, 
or accident. This may be done through the medium of either 
insurance or what are generally known as trade-union “benefits.”’ 
The necessities arising from a strike or lockout are usually those 
first provided for. After that the union may furnish relief in case of 
death of the member or his wife or in case he becomes incapacitated 
for work because of injury or sickness. Of these, death is the emer- 
gency most often provided for, though sickness and disability also 
frequently receive assistance. A few unions have even assumed the 
responsibility of making some provision for the surviving family after 
a member’s death. Some unions pay cash benefits to members 
found to be suffering from tuberculosis, or pay for their treatment in 
a sanatorium; others which do not pay benefits for this disease make 
regular or occasional contributions to private sanatoriums, with the 
understanding that their members shall be entitled to treatment if 
needed. Others pay for certain disablements peculiar or common 
to the trade. Even those labor organizations which have no regular 
benefits often. have a ‘“‘benevolent”’ or “‘relief’’? fund from which, in 
special cases, deserving members may receive assistance in times of 
financial stress. These benefits paid by the international organiza- 
tion are in a great many cases supplemented by similar benefits paid 
by the locals. 

A few organizations provide annuities for members who, by reason 
of advancing age, illness, or disability, are unable to continue at the 
trade, and several of the larger international unions also maintain 
homes for their aged members, the superannuated unionist being 
given a choice between the pension and residence at the home. Only 
well-financed unions can afford to pay such benefits, however, for the 
constantly mounting costs make the burden of a pension system 
prohibitive for all but the largest and most prosperous organizations. 

Since all of these services cost money and all of the revenues of labor 
organizations must come from the members, it follows that the num- 
ber and amount of benefits reflect in great measure the prosperity 
of the trade and consequently of the organization. Everywhere the 
tendency is toward the expansion and increase of benefits where the 
funds of the union will warrant. Unions in declining trades or in those 
suffering from depression, on the other hand, are generally decreas- 
ing, ones or abolishing them altogether. 

he amounts paid last year in benefits and insurance by 73 inter- 
national organizations alone totaled nearly $25,000,000. If to this 
be added the more than $3,000,000 paid in old-age pensions, some 
half million dollars‘ for maintenance of union homes for the aged, 
the amounts (not known) paid in unemployment benefits, and the 
sums paid in benefits by local unions, it 1s seen that labor organiza- 
tions are providing a tremendous amount of assistance to their less 
fortunate members. 

The death benefits of individual international unions range in 
amount from $20 to $1,500, and disability benefits from $50 to $800. 
The weekly benefits payable in case of sickness range in amount 






































! Four homes only; two just started; one, data not available. 
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from $4 to $10, and in time from 7 to 16 weeks per year. Old-:ce 
pensions paid range from $5 to $70 per month; in cases where {)\. 
old-age pension is really a lump-sum benefit, not a continuing 
annuity, the amount ranges from $50 to $800. - 

Few of the trade-union benefit funds are on an actuarial ba-is. 
In the majority of cases a certain amount, estimated as sufficient jo 
cover the expenditure for benefits, is added to the dues; if this proves 
to be insufficient the assessment is inereased. In actual practice 
many organizations have accumulated in this way funds that will 
undoubtedly be sufficient to cover any liabilities for benefits. Others 
have not been so fortunate or have failed to take into account the 
increasing need for money with the result that they find their funds 
in & precarious situation as regards future payments. This uncertain 
stability of benefit funds has led a number of labor organizativi\s 
either to drastic reorganization of their systems on an actuarial 
basis or to the substitution for benefits of group or other kinds of 
insurance. 

No attempt has been made in this study to evaluate the financial 
stability of the funds from which these trade-union benefits are 
paid. The publications of some of the labor organizations which p:y 
benefits state frankly that the condition of their fund is bad and 
that if benefits are to be continued the amounts must be decreased 
or the rate of contribution raised. In a number of instances tlic 
union has found the contributions insufficient to cover the increas- 
ing cost and has either reduced the benefit or discontinued it 
altogether. In some cases this was not due entirely to the basis of 
the scheme itself, but the situation was aggravated by conditions in 
the industry causing a decrease in members or unemployment among 
them. The Cigar Makers’ International Union is a case in point. 

A gradually evolving tendency appears to be the shifting of tlie 
responsibility for certain conditions onto the employer. This 1s 
yr aren't apparent in connection with the problem of ee: 
Although labor organizations do what they can to prevent loss 0! 
employment by their members, exert themselves to find them other 
positions, and in certain instances either pay cash benefits or excuse 
payment of dues during the period of enforced idleness, many fev! 
that this is a burden that the industry, not the employees nor their 
organization, should bear. In some industries, especially the needle 
trades and the cap industry, the union has been successful in shili- 
ing the burden ef unemployment either wholly or in part, to the 
shoulders of the employer. A system of unemployment insurance, 
the expense of which is borne entirely by the employer has bee: 
ssvekGd tn the cap and felt-hat industries of New York City. For 
the past five years a contributory system borne equally by employers 
and workers has been in operation in the men’s clothing industry 
of Chicago.? Its extension to the Rochester market has just been 
incorporated into the new agreement between the clothing manu- 
facturers of that city and the Amalgamated Clothing Worker-, 
while in New York City the provision incorporated into the agree- 
ment several years ago now becomes effective and employers’ co- 
tributions n September 1, 1928. Hereafter in Chicago two- 
thirds, instead of half, of the expense will be borne by the employer:. 





?Contributory plans have been in effect in the ladies’ garment and fur industries but have been lost, | 
least uneeig. 28 
[28] 
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There are now even a few cases in the street-railway industry in 
which death or sick benefits, or both, are paid by the employer under 
the terms of a collective agreement between union and employers. 
Such benefits have been provided for the employees on the elevated 
railways of Chicago since 1926; they have recently been extended 
to the surface lines. In other cases the company provides group 
life insurance for the employees or contributes to the union benefit 
funds. ‘There are many instances in which employers provide for 
such insurance for their workers,* but the above are the only cases 
which have come to the attention of this bureau in which such insur- 
ance has been provided under collective agreement with the union. 

Not only have labor organizations done their best to improve the 
economic condition of their members; they have also been active in 
trying to improve the physical welfare of trade-unionists. The latter 
problem has been approached from two angles—the workshop and 
the individual member. Since so large a part of the waking hours 
of workers is spent in the work places where they are employed, the 
conditions encountered therein have an important effect upon the 
general health of the workers. Union insistence has done much 
toward the improvement of — conditions and toward raising 
the general standard of sanitation, cleanliness, and safety there. It 
is to-day a common practice to incorporate into collective agreements 
clauses guaranteeing safe and sanitary conditions. The enforcement 
of these provisions is usually left to the workers themselves, to a shop 
chairman, or union representative, or to some agency set up within 
the industry. A few industries, such as the ladies’ garment in- 
dustry and the pocketbook industry, have made provision for a joint 
board of sanitary control, composed of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of workers and employers, to which is intrusted the duty of 
insuring the best conditions in the workshops. 

Unions in a number of industries, such as the printing trades, 
garment trades, etc., have cooperated in the making of surveys of 
the sanitary and safety conditions in the shops, and these surveys 
have usually included physical examinations of varying numbers of 
workers to determine what, if any, physical effects had resulted from 
the working conditions. 

Other unions have gone a step farther and are providing certain 
health services for their members in their capacity as workers. A 
number of unions carry in their monthly magazines articles on spe- 
cific diseases or of general interest from a health standpoint, while 
one or two have a regular health or medical section through which 
questions are answered and medical advice given. The New York 
locals of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union have 
since 1919 operated a health center and dental clinic where expert 
medical and dental service can be obtained by the worker. This 
example has recently been followed by the Chicago locals of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which have opened a dental clinic 
in their new building; and the Cincinnati locals of this organization 

rovide medical examination and treatment for their members. 

he Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, through study of the 
data secured by its insurance department, discovered the special 





’ See U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul. No. 458, p. 66. 
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liability of its members to diseases which could have been discov oye, 
through a periodic urinalysis. It therefore inaugurated such a service 
for its members. 

Recognizing the value of information relating to causes of sickness 
and death me being aware of the scarcity of such data, the Americay 
Federation of Labor is urging its local unions to cooperate in the 
collection of information concerning their membership, for study by 
the United States Public Health Service. 


Recreation and Sports 


CLOSELY allied to the question of health is that of the provision 

of healthful recreation, sports, athletics, ete. The value of 
such activities is quite generally recognized by labor leaders, both 
because they bring the members together in a social way and so 
promote the spirit of comradeship, and because of their bearing 
upon the health of the members. ‘The play spirit of the membership 
is being encouraged by a great many unions and the result is notice- 
able in a great variety of both social and recreational lines. 

Dances, eard parties, banquets, ‘‘smokers,’’ entertainments, con- 
certs, plays, and motion pictures are among the indoor social feat tires 
which bring the members together. Even more widespread and 
numerous are the sport and athletic activities among trade-unionists. 
Baseball, bowling, tennis, basket ball, golf, hockey, football, boxing, 
hiking, and swimming are among the means by which the physica! 
exercise so desirable, especially for workers in confined trades, is 
obtained. Automobile trips, steamboat and railroad excursions, 
picnics, and other outings bring together not only the members, })11 
the members’ families, increasing the social spirit. A number o/ 
labor unions have summer camps and one international even oper:ies 
an elaborate, year-round vacation resort, provided with facilities {or 
both water and land sports, to which its members as well as those of 
other unions may go for their vacations at reasonable cost. 

Most of the social activities take place within the local unions, 
though interlocal or interunion events are also common, especi:lly 
in connection with such sports as baseball, bowling, golf, ete. The 
advantage of a general gathering place for the various unions 0! a 
locality has also been recognized, as attested by the innumera))le 
“labor temples.”” Many of these are strictly office buildings, |i 
many also contain certain community features—club rooms, reading 
rooms, auditoriums, billiard rooms, dining halls, ete.—designed to 
furnish the setting for general social gatherings and for making tle 
labor temple a real center of trade-union life. 


Business Enterprises 


‘THE advisability of business ventures by organized labor has been 

and still is a matter of considerable controversy in the trade- 
union world. One group is of the opinion that trade-unions should 
confine their activities to their main field of collective bargaining. 
This group takes the stand that labor leaders are not qualified as bu-'- 
ness men, bankers, manufacturers, etc., and assert that the wideninz 
of their field to include business enterprises means a division of ener!’ 
and a dissipation of strength which the labor movement can ill afford. 
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The other group asserts that there is no field which trade-unions 
may not properly enter if by so doing they give additional advantages 
to their members. They grant that no business should be under- 
taken without previous study of the field and unless it will be of real 
service either to the members of the individual union or to the labor 
movement in general. Trained men should be engaged to manage 
such operations, leaving the officers of the union free to attend to 
their regular duties but with general oversight of the new business. 

The United Mine Workers international is perhaps the leading 
exponent of the first view, as has been the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers of the second. 

The businesses engaged in by labor unions have been many and 
various. This development has mainly taken place since 1920, the 
year in which the best-known of the labor banks, the Engineers 
National Bank of Cleveland, was started. The labor banks are 
probably the best known of these enterprises, but some of the other 
ventures are equally interesting. ‘The businesses so undertaken in- 
clude the extension of credit (both for building purposes and for 
personal uses), investment service, writing of life insurance, the estab- 
lishment of stores where only union-label goods are for sale, of coop- 
erative stores where the patrons benefit in direct proportion to their 
patronage of the store, and of mail-order departments in the union 
organization, the manufacture of bakery goods, washing the members’ 
clothes, and even providing funerals at cost. Others include the 
manufacture of bricks, cigars, and millwork, mining of coal, farming, 
running hotels, etc. 

In most instances when a labor organization goes into business this 
is done through an entirely separate business organization. Usually 
the enterprise is a cealaslnadile company whose shares are offered 
for sale to members of the union, but the union itself purchases at 
least 51 per cent of the stock in order to retain control over the 
policies of the organization. 

Some of these businesses were started frankly for profit, but in the 
majority of cases there was some other motive than this. In some 
instances, in trades difficult to organize, the union enterprise was 
started as an entering wedge to unionism. In other cases the project 
was relied upon to bring up the level of wages in the trade, to furnish 
employment for unionists, to increase the bargaining power of the 
union, to provide additional benefits for members, etc. ‘The following 
statement, made in connection with one of the industrial enterprises 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, is descriptive of the purpose 
of the majority of union business organizations: 

None of [these] has set out simply to make money. They are all organizations 
subordinated to the major tasks of our movement. They are all parts in the 
general drive of organized labor to increase its share of power in organized society. 
The success of such enterprises can not be measured by the yardstick of dividend 
or increased stock value alone. For they are aiming beyond profits, and it is 
the “beyond” that really matters. If they are profitable, however, that will 


be likely to strengthen the confidence of the people in labor’s ability to do things. 
That confidence in itself is a source of strength and power.‘ 





‘The Advance, Apr. 22, 1927, p. 6. 
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Housing 
NOTEWORTHY field of labor-union activity and one dese: ying 


of special mention is that of the financing or actual construc (io) 
of homes for members. There are to-day eight trade-union hv inp. 
loan organizations making loans at reasonable rates to unionis‘s {, 
enable them to purchase their own homes. 

Actual housing work has thus far been done by only two l:bo; 
organizations and one group of unionists of various trades. hp 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers has constructed for its mem)vers 
apartment buildings providing living quarters for 303 families, and 
is planning the erection of others. This is done without profit as 
an attempt to alleviate to some extent the conditions under which. its 
members lived. A group of union workers in the same city (New 
York) has also entered the housing field and has erected two blocks 
of apartment buildings. The tenants in both instances, having 
aernaee the buildings as the result of collective effort, have gone on 
and are supplying many of their wants also on the cooperative plan, 
so that they have formed a cooperative community. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers undertook land develop- 
ment. and real-estate activities on a large scale and has been engaved 
in building a small city in Florida. 


General Industrial Questions 


Not only are trade-unions endeavoring to improve the economic 

and social well-being of their members; they are also beginning 
to see that they must consider the industry in which their mem)vers 
are employed as well. This realization has led to vicious mani- 
festations of what has come to be known as “‘union-management 
cooperation.” 

Though the acceptance of this principle is by no means universal, 
a few outstanding labor organizations are leading the way and unions 
are now cooperating with employers to improve operating efficiency, 
to raise the standard of shop sanitation and safety, to improve tlie 

uality of output, and to increase the amount produced, to increase 
the sale of the product, to settle disputes and grievances, and to aid 
in solving the general and particular problems of the industry. 

This preoccupation and interest in the problems of a particular 
industry has led to a greater interest on the part of labor in general 
economic questions and the wider industrial problems. This interest 
has found expression in a number of conferences, held under tlic 
auspices of organized labor and participated in by employers, 
economists, and others, on such subjects as the railroad industry, 
unemployment, giant power, and the textile industry; and wee x-end 
conferences for the discussion of industrial questions. 





— ea 


German Metal Workers’ Federation 
By Fritz Kummer, Sturreart, GERMANY 


RIOR to the establishment of the German Metal Workers’ Fe«- 
eration (Deutscher Metallarbeiter Verband) a considerable nu!- 


ber of branch organizations existed in different lines of tlic 
metal industry, among molders, file cutters, housesmiths, coiners, 
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engravers, etc. These organizations, although weak in membership, 
were important in bettering the working conditions of their member- 

ship. Yet they suffered from the lack of a national union and ab- 

sence of uniformity in action and thought. They tried to do away 

with this deficiency, with varying results. Yet only through a 

national organization could they completely remove the difficulties. 

The law against the socialists, which gave the police the right to sup- 

press every workers’ club, political or economic, stood in the way, 

hut this was repealed in 1890. 

Opinion was divided at the congress of 1891 which considered the 
matter of establishing the long-desired national organization. There 
was discussion as to the question of federating on an industrial, 
instead of a craft basis, as to the desirability of including both skilled 
and unskilled in the same organization, ete. The question arose as 
to whether it would not be better for the unity of the metal workers 
if a national organization for each trade were created first; these 
national trade organizations might then be federated in some way 
and perhaps later united into a common, central organization. 

The majority of the congress, however, stood emphatically for 
organizing all occupations into a single industrial organization, and 
voted accordingly. The idea of industrial organization gained 
acceptance fairly rapidly. Although some trade-unions believed 
this impossible of fulfillment and insisted upon their independence, 
others, one after another, joined the new federation. The advan- 
tages of the industrial organization were too great to make it advis- 
able either to fight or to lose them. To be sure, concessions had to 
be made here and there in order to appease those opposing the con- 
nection, but once in the large organization, the scruples against it 
soon disappeared and the fulfillment of concessions was usually not 
insisted upon. The advantages of industrial organization were so 
great that even before federation was complete the disagreement as 
to the desirability of the industrial form of organization had entirely 
disappeared. 

At its foundation the German Metal Workers’ Federation had a 
membership of 23,000; in the next decade (that is, up to 1922) it 
reached a peak of 1,642,000; it sank then until 1926, when it was 
675,000; and from then on, with the revival of industrial activity 
and the decline in unemployment, the membership began to rise 
again. At the turn of the year 1927-28 the membership was 
815,000. The increase continued and at the end of the month of 
October, 1928, the membership was 906,000. 

The membership is divided among 604 local groups. There are 
only 162 of the very small local groups (up to 100 members), and 
only 5 of the very large groups (with over 20,000 members); 48.64 
per cent of the membership is in the 537 local groups with 5,000 
members or less, while 51.36 per cent of the membership is in local 
groups with over 5,000 members. These figures as well as the follow- 
ing represent the situation at the end of the year 1927. 

All of the 35 trades in the metal industry are in the federation. 
Outside of the organization there are, as far as the free socialist 
trade-union movement is concerned, only two more trade-unioas In 
this industry—those of the coppersmiths and the machinists, of 
which the t numbers 6,700 and the second 46,300 members. 
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There are, however, thousands of coppersmiths as well as machi jis, 
in the federation, and attempts are now under way to bring bo1)) o/ 
these unaffiliated trade-unions into the “big brother” organiza (io), 
Sooner or later these last two independent organizations in the 
industry will also be included in the industrial organization. 

Among the 35 trades which are united in the German Nota! 
Workers’ Federation, the housesmiths form by far the largest grow) 
with a total of 184,000 members; the second strongest, lithe 
turners, follows with 71,000; the two smallest trades are those of the 
goldsmiths, with 1,142, and tin founders, with only 220 members, 
The group of woman workers numbers 57,300; the apprentices, 
30,700 members. In addition, the federation includes skilled and 
unskilled workers, besides those who neither produce nor manu(ac- 
ture any metal but are employed in the industry as painters, journey- 
men, masons, glass blowers, etc. The following statement gives 
information as to the relative importance of these groups: 

1913 1927 


Skilled per cent__ 72.77 68. 28 
Unskilled______-_ thc: eT ok o eee Gde.... 31.2 22. 80 
I ES eee Reg ae One ee, PRP eT ee Jo. ..u &43 7. 02 
Workers other than metal bale 1. O1 1. 90 


As in other countries, jurisdictional disagreements arise in the 
German trade-union movement as to what association this or that 
factory, this or that occupation, belongs. Yet such differences are 
comparatively infrequent m Anglo-Saxon countries; they are gencr- 
ally peacefully and amicably arranged by the trade-unions concerned 
and only in exceptional cases musi a congress occupy itself with 
them. One is justified in assuming that these controversial ques- 
tions will soon belong to the past. Standards set up by the congress 
of the German federation of 1925 for dealing with disagreements as 
to organization limits and the effort to amalgamate related trade 
organizations are conducive to independent settlement. 


Contributions and Relief 


AN ORGANIZATION made up of all the workers in an industry, 
from the highest-paid mechanic to the lowest-paid woman 


worker and apprentice, can not get along with a single class of dues 

even though the pressure towards simplification is always very 

strong. For that reason five classes of dues payers have been created: 

Male members over 21 years old one ves 1 mark); male mem- 
ig 


bers between 18 and 20 years old and highiy paid female workers 
(0.75 mark); female members over 20 and unvkilled males from 
16 to 20 years old (0.50 mark); male members under 20 years old 
(0.30 mark); and apprentices and invalids (0.10 mark). The 
dues shown are only the weekly basic contributions, which are 
increased by local dues. Of the basic dues, 20 per cent remains in 
the local groups to cover local administration and other obligations. 
As the 20 per cent is almost never sufficient, the local groups are 
allowed to collect an additional weekly fee. According to the loc:! 
needs this fee fluctuates between 0.05 and 0.30 mark per week. (/ 
604 ‘local unions, 505, with 750,000 members, avail themselves «! 
the right of collecting a local fee. With more than 58 per cent «/ 
this membership it amounts to from 0.20 to 0.30 mark a week. 
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Out of the 80 per cent of the basic dues which must be turned over 
to the national treasury, the treasury pays for seven relief systems: 
1) Strike benefits, (2) disciplinary fines incurred, (3) unemployment 
benefits, (4) relief in cases of need, (5) travel (or moving) benefits, 
(6) death benefits, and (7) Jegal protection in lawsuits arising out of 
labor disputes, out of trade-union activity, or in connection with the 
State social insurance system. ‘These relief funds are graded accord- 
ing to the dues class of the member and the length of his member- 
ship. ‘The major share of the relief contributions is received by the 
first class of dues payers, which includes 64.4 per cent of the total 
membership. For all forms of relief a total of 11,729,000 marks 
was expended in the year 1927. Of that amount, in this year of 
creat unemployment, 8,313,000 marks was used for relief of those 
without income because of unemployment and sickness, while for 
strike relief only 2,545,000 marks was disbursed. 

The total income of the national treasury, including the balance 
from the foregoing year, 1926, amounted to 37,400,000 marks, of 
which 30,300,000 came from membership dues and initiation fees. 
Expenditures amounted to 36,300,000 marks, relief forming by far 
the greatest item of expense. The next greatest item of expense 
was the press, for which 844,000 marks was spent. The federation 
has three newspapers: The weekly Metal Worker Paper (Metall- 
arbeiter-Zeitung) and Young People’s Paper (Jugend-Zeitung) and 
the bimonthly Works Counc'l Journal (Betriebsrdte-Zeitschrift). 
The first-mentioned (published in an edition of 910,000) is distrib- 
uted free to all members; the Jugend-Zeitung, which has 70,000 
copies, is received only by the young people. The Betriebsrate- 
Zeitschrift deals only with theoretical and practical lessons for the 
officials of the federation in the factory and in the organization. In 
it attention is especially directed to legal questions of the works 
couneil. For this organ a small fee is charged, which is often paid 


from the treasury of the local group. 
Education of Officers and Members 


[N ADDITION to the above, many leaflets, brochures, and books 

are printed by the federation for the members, besides periodic 
notes on developments in world commerce and social legislation. 
In the headquarters of the federation there are special departments 
which follow the course of world economics, social legislation, and 
especially the condition of the metal industry of all countries. The 
results of their activities are made accessible to the members through 
memoranda so that they or their officers may be prepared for wage 
negotiations and for propaganda. No matter how successful educa- 
tion of the membership eanah the press may be, it is not sufficient in 
itself. To make up for the inadequacy, young and intellectually 
alert members are each year sent to different courses of instruction 
and to trade-union schools. The school fees as well as the loss in 
wages are covered by the treasury of the federation. The union 
has for some time had its own school to which about 50 members 
are always sent. In order to make the members familiar with the 
economic and vocational peculiarities of their trade the participants 
in @ course are always chosen from one trade. As each course lasts 
only a few weeks, 10 different trades may come to the school in one 


year. 
[85] 
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In addition to the usual courses for working members in the work. 
shop, courses are held for functionaries and salaried officers of the 
federation in order to educate them for their particular duties. Treas. 
urers of locals, for instance, are called together in groups in order 
to give them practice in treasury business or the management of 
newer relief systems or to make clear to them how accounts should be 
revised. Acknowledged experts act as teachers in all these courses. 
In the school of the federation a lawyer works beside the different 
experts. At the same time, as an authority on social legislation, he 
takes upon himself the representation of members before the courts, 
During the entire period of a course the participants are lodged and 
furnished board at the expense of the federation. The best students 
in each course are then given a longer course, lasting three months, 
in order that they may have a thorough education in all problems that 
may arise in connection with the activity of a trade-union official, 
Among all the German trade-unions, the Metal Workers’ Federation 
is preeminent in creating a strong economic, socio-political and trade- 
union organization of well-trained members, in order that vacancies 
arising through the transfer of officers to the service of the State, the 
community or the social insurance system may be filled at once, and 
also to take care of the greater volume of work which the increase 
in membership brings. The federation, which is unusually closely 
tied up with economic and socio-political affairs, naturally has a 
_ lively interest in seeing that only the most able of its officers enter the 
public service. Incident to this transfer system, an equally urgent 
and costly duty arises. It is that of training able members for the 
places left open by officers who are withdrawn. ‘The number of full- 
time salaried officers, including 8 members of the board of directors 
and 2 editors, is 1,002. Of these, 79 are engaged in the main office. 
This total does not include persons in the two printing offices of the 
federation (in Stuttgart and Berlin). The federation also has many 
thousands of functionaries in local groups and in factories who work 
mostly without pay or are paid only for unusual activity. In 1927, 
for the full-time salaried officers and assistants of the main office 
and local groups 5,729,000 marks were expended, and for school and 
other educational purposes 535,000 marks. 


Congress of the Federation 


HE federation holds its congress every two years. In 1928 the 
congress was held at Karlsruhe. It was well attended as are all 
congresses of the federation, which is the largest trade-union in the 
world. The International Metal Workers’ Union, to which the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists of the United States of America 
also belongs, sent many delegations. The State government and the 
community council of the oy of Karlsruhe were represented— the 
State by a minister and the city by its mayor, both of whom are mem- 
bers of the union. The membership was represented by 264 chosen 
delegates and 46 representatives who were present by virtue of their 
Sri positions (members of the directorate, editors, and district 
eaders). 
At the congresses of all German trade-unions, and also at those of 
the German Metal Workers’ Federation, the activities of the direc- 
torate are always widely discussed. That was also the case at Karls- 
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ruhe, arbitration being an especially important topic. This contro- 
versial question had been discussed in advance at large meetings and 
also in the metal workers’ paper. At the congress itself, it was pos- 
sible to deal with the subject only to the extent of expressing the posi- 
tion in words. Settlement of disagreements between manufacturers 
and workers in Germany through an arbitration board, when both 
yarties can not come to an agreement themselves, is a common practice. 
The arbitration boards are made up of equal numbers of representa- 
tives from the employers’ organization and from the union, with a 
chairman, appointed by the Government, who is the official mediator. 
When the mediator’s efforts to unite the parties are fruitless, he is 
called on to make independent awards. If an award is not aceepted 
the Minister of Labor may, in a case of general importance, declare 
the award binding. An award thus made becomes law for both par- 
ties, and disregard of it makes the offender liable for any resulting 
damage to the other party. In one case the federation had to in- 
demnify an employer organization, because members of the federation 
failed to observe the terms of a binding award. 

The large majority of members of the federation are agreed as to the 
need and usefulness of arbitration. The disagreement begins when a 
decree is made binding. Although, in proportion to the total, the 
number of awards declared binding is very small, a part of the member- 
ship considers even this small number harmful to the workers; these 
members feel that a forced settlement should take place only in trades 
or occupations that are far behind the general average in wages and 
other working conditions or where the trade-union organization is so 
weak that the worker has no prospect of securing better working 
conditions. 

On this matter the congress finally took a position essentially as 
follows: 

The declaration of binding awards must remain limited to cases of the highest 
interest to all. They are especially inadmissible when both parties to the award 
object, even if on opposing grounds. Direct action to remove the arbitration 
order can not be countenanced by the congress. Amelioration is to be striven 
for energetically. 


By far the most important concern before the congress was the 
introduction of trade-union superannuation insurance. In Germany 
every worker, man or woman, is insured by law against sickness and 
old age, and contributions for this purpose are deducted from wages 
by employers. The State sickness relief is paid, according to the rule, 
only at age 65, and is so small that it hardly defrays the cost of living. 
The inadequacy of State superannuation relief has been especially 
evident in the past two years when, owing to the introduction of 
scientific management in production, a vast number of workers have 
been dismissed who will not reach the age limit for relief for a long 
time and who have little or no chance to look ahead to a regular 
occupation. Therefore the members of trade-unions wish to intro- 
duce this insurance so that in old age or during long periods of unem- 
ployment for any reason the worker may have some assistance. 

The directorate received strict instructions from the 1926 congress 
to go into the matter thoroughly and if possible to work out a plan. 
That has been done. The plan of the directorate makes insurance 
compulsory for all male members of the first three dues-paying classes, 
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and voluntary for all female members. The highest classes of 
insurance amount to 480, 408, and 324 marks a year for the three 
dues-paying classes, and for this purpose an addition to the weekly 
dues of 0.30, 0.25, and 0.20 marks is paid. This surplus will be 
reserved exclusively for insurance. Relief will be granted during 
incapacity to work, whether caused by old age, sickness, or accident. 
The old members of the federation, who joined in 1891, will receive 
relief after a year, at the highest rate, and for the younger members 
equally noteworthy privileges are looked for. This plan was adopted 
with a large majority. The new relief will go into effect at the becin- 
ning of the year 1929. 

When the international relations of the federation and of the 
congress of the German Federation of Labor came up for considera- 
tion, the situation of the Red International Trade Union and the 
agitation of the communists were discussed. At this point of the 
day’s business, the communist delegates made several motions asking 
that the directors of the federation institute a world congress of reds 
and of the Amsterdam International, and that they receive the 
Russian Metal Workers’ Union. Thecommunists were fairly numerous 
in the metal workers’ federation at the time of the economic and 
political confusion in Germany, but since then they have diminished 
in numbers and influence, and their delegates now constitute only a 
fraction of earlier delegations. The communist proposals found no 
support outside the communist delegation. The overwhelming 
majority of the German trade-union members, including the metal 
workers, strongly oppose the communists. The ground for opposi- 
tion is contained in the following resolution, which was leaked by a 
large majority: 

The congress condemns sharply the monstrous injury to trade-unions done }|)\ 
the International Communist Trade Union and the challenge of the communist 
members, especially in Germany, France, and England, to disorganize the trade- 
unions. ‘The congress charges its directors to use their influence against every 
effort of the International Communist Trade Union. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the congress voted to remove 
the headquarters of the German Metal Workers’ Federation from 
Stuttgart to Berlin. The removal was desirable even before the war, 
but due to the war and its results it has not been possible to make the 
move. Since 1918 the economic and political center has moved 
more and more toward the German capital, making it most undesir- 
able that the largest trades-union, which is also most closely connected 
with economic and political questions, should be 400 miles from 
Berlin. So, finally, the long-recognized necessity is being met. In 
the course of the next two years the move to Berlin will be made.’ 





1Eprtor’s Note.—Subsequent to the writing of this article a lockout, involving some 250,000 workers 
in the German heavy-metal-working trades, has developed. The lockout followed a compulsory award 
increasing wages and makes employers liable to fine. The award was made as of Oct. 31, 1928, to take 
effect on the following day. After appeal to the labor courts and before the points at issue were passed 
upon by the higher court, the parties agreed voluntarily to submit the dispute to arbitration, See article 
on page 116 of this issue. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





A Comparison of Labor Turnover Among Men and Women in 
Two Large Chicago Companies 


By Tuomas Wes.tey Rogers, Drake UNIVERSITY 


[NCE women have come to play such a large part in the eco- 
nomie life of the United States, interest in their efficiency as 
compared with that of men has been increasing. The writer 

had the opportunity during the first few months of 1928 to make a 
limited survey of labor turnover in two Chicago industries which 
revealed some interesting data relative to the comparative percent- 
ages of turnover among men and women. Since turnover is regarded 
by many as one of the indexes of efficiency, these findings may be of 
interest. The data presented were compiled from the records of two 
large firms and cover the years 1926 and 1927. ‘These establishments 
have well-organized personnel departments and carry on an extensive 
program which includes sick benefits, medical service, group insurance, 
pension plan, ete. The labor policy of these plants is practically the 
same, both being operated on an open-shop basis, and there being no 
independent labor organization among their employees. 

The conditions under which the employees of these concerns work 
are fairly comparable, when allowance is made for the usual differences 
between occupations within the same plant or organization, and 
between organizations of the same general type. All employees of 
concern A are housed within the same plant and are subjected to the 
same general supervision. In concern B all employees come under 
the same general management or supervision, but they are housed in 
buildings located in different parts of the city. In a large percentage 
of the departments within the plants of these concerns, men an 
women are engaged in similar occupations. Practically all depart- 
ments of both plants employ both sexes. 

Because of the approximate equality of the total number of men 
and women employed by these concerns, and because of the condi- 
tions already noted, a comparison of the turnover rates of the two 
sexes can be made upon a fairly equitable basis. The followin 
table shows the average total number of men and women employe 
by these two concerns, the number leaving, and the rate of turnover,’ 


for the years 1926 and 1927: 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE NUMBER ON PAY ROLL, NUMBER OF SEPARATIONS, AND RATE 
OF TURNOVER, 1926 AND 1927, BY SEX 




















1926 1927 
Average Average 

Sex number + ponae Rate of | number — Rate of 

~ ey rations turnover bart rations turnover 

Per cent Per cent 
Mian 5 cS eae 28,268 | 11, 556 40.88 | 26,970 8, 460 31. 36 
Wem 27, 730 14, 616 52. 70 26, 176 11, 950 45..65 
pe I ae 55,998 | 26,172 46.74 | 53,146 | 20,410 38. 40 























1 Separations divided by average number on pay roll. 
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The number hired was as follows: 

1926 1927 
14, 373 4, 927 
9, 456 

These figures show that the turnover in 1926 among men wag 
40.88 per cent and that among women for the same year it was 52.70 
per cent. The women employed formed 49.52 per cent of the whole 
force in 1926 and 49.25 per cent in 1927. It is to be noted from these 
percentages of aggregate turnover that the turnover rate among 
women was 11.82 per cent higher in 1926 than that of men for the 
same year, and that in 1927 the rate for women was higher by 14.29 
per cent. These percentages show clearly a tendency toward 4 
higher aggregate turnover among women than men. 

This tendency, however, is modified by the divergence of the per- 
centages of the total number of both men and women employed by 
each of the two concerns. In 1926, company A employed 69.84 
per cent of the average total number of women shown in Table 1, 
and in 1927 employed 73.42 per cent. This, of course, leaves the 
remaining portions to company B. In 1926 company A employed 

: 32.18 per cent of the total number of the men and company B 67.82 per 
cent; 1n 1927 these percentages were 36.22 per cent and 63.78 per cent, 
respectively. There is also some variation of the turnover rate 
between the two plants as regards the men, likewise as regards the 
women. The turnover rate among men in company A was 31.70 
per cent in 1926 and 23.25 per cent in 1927, while the rates for the 
women were 55.68 and 42.78 per cent, respectively. For company 
B the rate of turnover for the men was 45.26 per cent in 1926 and 
35.98 per cent in 1927, and for the women 46.06 and 42.78 per cent. 

A study of the “reasons for leaving”’ affords some interesting bits 
of information. ‘Table 2 shows the number in each of the two years 
who left of their own accord, who were laid off, and who were dis- 
charged. ‘The table shows that, in 1926, 83.58 per cent of the men 
and 85.71 per-cent of the women who left did so of their own accord; 
in 1927 the percentages were 59.18 and 75.42 per cent, respectively. 
The reduction in this class from 1926 to 1927 was largely due to the 
laying off of men at the plant of company B. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER LAID OFF, NUMBER LEAVING VOLUNTARILY, AND NUMBER 
DISCHARGED, 1926 AND 1927, BY SEX 








1926 1927 





Per cent of 
total separa- 
tions 


Per cent of 
total separa- 
. tions 


Total number 
leaving 


Total number 
leaving 





: 
Men |Women) Men oegeecss Men |Women| Men | Women 





Left of own accord 9, 658 | 12, 527 . 85. 71 5,007 | 9,012 ’ 75, 42 
Laid off 368 264 : 1,80 | 2,445) 1,589 ’ 13. 29 
i ’ 1,530 | 1,825 . 12.49} 1,008! 1,349 ; 11. 29 








11, 556 | 14, 616 ‘ 100.00 | 8,460 | 11,950 | 100. 100, 00 


























Of the total number of men leaving during 1926, 3.18 per cent were 
laid off. The percentage laid off among women for this year was 1.5. 
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LABOR TURNOVER IN AMERICAN FACTORIES 









For the year 1927 the percentages were 28.90 and 13.29, respectively. 
Business inactivity is reflected in the decided increase in lay-off in 
\g27. The per cent discharged remained approximately the same 
‘rom one year to the next and were not affected to any great degree 
hy changes in business conditions. It may be noted that approxi- 
mately the same percentages of men and women were discharged in 


each year. 
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Labor Turnover in American Factories 





of 1928 showed less industrial activity, as indicated by lower 
| accession and quit rates. Beginning with July, 1928, both of 
> these rates have been higher, month by month, than in the corre- 
sponding portions of 1927. It is also noteworthy that this year, for 
the first time since 1922, the October accession rate, 57.1 per cent 
equivalent annual basis) exceeded that of September, when the 
rate was 56.9 per cent. In 1927 it dropped from 43.6 per cent in Sep- 
tember to 40.8 per cent the following month. Discharges in recent 
months have been fairly constant, amounting to 5.3 per cent during 
August, September, and October and 4.9 per cent in November. 


A S COMPARED with the first half of 1927, the first six months 












AVERAGE TURNOVER RATES DURING 1927 AND 1928 IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
FACTORIES! 







[Each month’s rates are stated on an equivalent annual basis] 
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nd : 
Accession | Total separa-; Voluntary oe Discharge 
nt. rate tion rate? | quit rate Lay-off rate? rate? 
Month = Po os SPS eel 
ITS 
~ | 1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 | 1927 | 1928 
IS- 
Januar Yes ndikdebleekbwn see, | 36.3; 33.4] 40.8] 27.8] 221] 157] 123] 8&5] 54 3.6 
en February... sss--sees-------.-| 41.7] 831.6} 369) 87.6] 21.8) 151 9. 6 7.9 5.5 4.6 
d: March . nc ctibbdbste esis _..| 43.2) 359] 425] 328] 298) 22.1) 64] 84] 63 4.3 
April. cue Onn 8 47.5| 40.0| 48.3] 382! 324] 2.0} 97] 71] 62 5.1 
Vv. May _ .ccilaiiiiele ciNihd o. -aais 48.0) 47.2] 44.7] 41.5] 31.9] 22) 76) 83) 52 5.0 
} JUNC . . cdc e sw. 45.0; 41.3) 43.9] 30.5) 29.1] 27.1 8.0 7.5 6.8 4.9 = 
1e July _.....caeeeeeta. ce 37.8 | 469] 35.7] 38.0] 244] 27.2} 60] 59] 53 4.9 
AUgUSt..Ledtuubebedesenlus. 39. 6 | 55.7| 364] 423] 2320] 31.91 85] 5&1] 49 5.3 
Septemh6l. ss sadiideckeecde s+ 43.6) 56.9] 462] 50.6] 338] 403) 64] 50} 60 5.3 
October af aieebekite Sa022. 40.8 | 57.1| 30.6] 41.9] 253] 31.9] 85] 47] 58 5.3 
aR November...-----------------} 81.6/4464]| 31.5/4855| 180/4265| 93] 441] 42) 449 
DecemBGSiceuisdsudesses-.--- Le kote s  & 3 See eg 2 hae 8} a elAS of ae 






































‘Now numbering over 300. The form of average used is the unweighted median of company rates, 
ym pt for the total separation rate, which is the sum of the median rates for voluntary quits, lay-offs, and 
aiscnharges. 

* Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge 

‘The Polieyholders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the compiler of these quar- 
terly tables, calls attention to the fact that in the August statement, ane omer in the October Labor 
the there was a transposition of the data in the 1928 columns for lay-off rates and discharge rates, 

lS 1S here 


corrected. 
‘ Preliminary; subject to revision. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Recommendations of Secretary of Labor for Extending the 
Work of the Department 


MONG the recommendations made by the Secretary of Labor 
in his 1928 report are the following, listed under the service. 
bureau, or office concerned: | 

United States Employment Service—Each State should form a unit 
in the operation of a public employment service. The Federal 
Government should have a share of the responsibility and burden 
of such service. 

According to a recent decision of the Supreme Court, State authority 
can not regulate the fees of private employment offices. This js 
a challenge to public employment offices to broaden their scope and 
improve this service. Increased appropriation should be made for 
the purpose by Federal and State Governments. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics—Another family budgetary study 
should be made to supersede the 1918 investigation. 

Better cooperation with nongovernmental agencies is requisite 
for the establishment of a sound basis, for a labor turnover index 
by industries. 

A careful survey of migratory labor in California, Oregon, and 
Washington would be of value not only to these States but to other 
States to which seasonal labor is a problem. 

Congress should repeal the clause in the organic law of Hawaii 
requiring the United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics to 
make quinquennial investigations in that Territory or should make a 
special appropriation for such investigation. 

With the appropriation of $100,000 authorized by Congress last 
May, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is now carrying forward rapidly 
the enlarging of its work on employment returns and the study of 
methods for securing accurate unemployment statistics. The 
Secretary emphasizes the importance of continuing this work. 

The States should make the United States Department of Labor 
clearing house for industrial accident statistics. 

It is time we sincerely asked ourselves, “ Are we or are we not interested in the 
death and mutilation of our working people?’’ Our individual answers are in 
the affirmative, but action by States and the Federal Congress is required if 


we are to do anything worth while to prove that interest. It is high time that 
something constructive was done about it. 


Bureau of Immigration.—A redraft of the quota act is favored. 
Some of the desired amendments have already been embodied in 
Senate bill 3019 of the last Congress, among them— 


1. The provision fixing an exact number of immigrants who may enter the 
United States annuslly from all sources, instead of from certain countries only 
as under our present system. 

2. The provision under which a considerable part of our immigration could 
be aipctel with a view to meeting the needs of agriculture, industry, and other 
activities in the United States. 
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Other proposed provisions indorsed by the Secretary of Labor 


‘nclude immigration visas to families as units and a nonquota status 


Hor ‘the unmarried child under 18 years of age, or the wife of an alien 


who was legally admitted to the United States for permanent resi- 


dence prior to July 1, 1924, and who has continued to reside therein.’’ 


The Secretary also holds that ‘“‘the protection of our labor will 
not be complete until quota restrictions in some form are applied 
to the countries of the Western Hemisphere.”’ 

The examination of aliens on the larger steamers en route to the 
United States instead of at American ports is suggested. 

Border crossings have multiplied as new means of communica- 


tion have been established. The increasing use of airplanes present 


special problems for border officials. It is imperative that in the 
early stages of air transportation “definite and well-considered plans 
be laid by those governmental agencies which are concerned with the 
entry of people and merchandise.” No effort should be spared “‘to 
facilitate the inspection and clearance of planes.” 

Bureaw of Naturalization.—At present only aliens who arrived in 
this country after June 29, 1906, are required to have certificates of 
arrival. Such a certificate should be required for all applicants for 
citizenship, regardless of the date of their entry. 

Legislation should be promptly enacted providing for the issuance 
of citizen certificates to those whose citizenship has been derived 
from the naturalization of others. 

Various other recommendations are made, among them one for an 
alien census or enrollment. 

Attention is again called to the importance of authorizing an anal- 
ysis and collation of the valuable information in the records of the 
Bureau of Naturalization. 

Children’s Bureau.—The development of antisocial tendencies in 
children demands continuing scientific research along these lines. 
Delay in making it possible for this bureau to employ the required 
experts for this work is expensive economy. 

The collection and publication of national statistics .concerning 
children should be extended. ‘‘We do not know the facts about 
dependent, delinquent, feeble-minded, or crippled children or the 
number of boys and girls who go to work.” — 

Marked progress is reported in Federal provision for children in the 
District of Columbia. Among the forward steps within the last few 
years are the enactment of a mother’s pension law, the centralization 
of the care of neglected, dependent, and delinquent children in the 
children’s division of the public welfare department, the raising of 
the child-labor-law standards, improvement in the mathigery for the 
enforcement of such law, and provision for the detention_df children 
at the public welfare department. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will find it possible to round out this program 
by mé@re adequate provision for prenatal and infant care by the health depart- 
ment and the publicly maintained hospital and by making available, to the juvenile 


court and to the truancy department of the schools, psychiatric clinics to assist 
in the diagnosis and treatment of maladjusted children and thus to promote the 


reduction of delinquency and crime. 

No provision has been made by the Federal Government for modern 
care for children who violate Federal statutes. While the Federal 
courts may now place offenders on probation, “the old methods of 
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indictment by grand jury, imprisonment while awaiting trial. and fgg thelt 
punishment of children still obtain. Either provision should be ade Mae day 
for the filing of information against these children in the State juy .j|, so" 
courts or authority for informal hearings in a chancery court— \\jt} 
the object of treatment and not of punishment—should be give: thp 
Federal courts.” W 
Women’s Bureau.—A comprehensive scientific investigatio 
women’s employment in establishments using poisonous subst»); 
should no longer be postponed. Specially trained experts are req \\iro( 
for such a survey. 
A scientific study of the advantages and disadvantages of tho 9 tioD 
piecework system should be made. out 
Accurate information on the gainful employment of married woie, 9 1¢ 
is greatly needed and also an unprejudiced presentation of the | ton 
in the matter. con 
The problem of women’s posture at work should be taken up. ‘The 9 mst 
Association of Governmental Officials in Industry of the United St utes 


of 


cts 























and Canada and a number of firms have requested the Women’s Bureau 9 (OU 
to make such a study: In - 
Many States in their published statistics on wage earners do not Mm the 
separate them by sex or even by age, while in other States’ statis‘ ics the 
minors are included with adult women. State labor offices woiild pal 
render an important service in the line of social statistics by publishing nul 
their figures for wage earners by sex and age—always separating tlivse pre 
under 16 years of age from the more mature workers. Indeed, t\ic jot 
separate presentation of another group—thcse 16 and under 18 yeurs IS | 
of age—would be of interest and value. The standard reporting of 
other State labor statistics is also ‘‘highly desirable.” 
1 
Conclusion 5} 
AFTER making his recommendations the Secretary discusses «t er 


some length the progress of the workers from ancient times to 

the days of mass production, and states that the difference betwen 
our own period and all preceding eras “is found largely in the fact 
that labor now shares in desires that were formerly regarded :s 
aristocratic.’’ He holds that economic progress is coma prima- 
rily upon two things: First, the creation of a multiplicity of wants; 
and, second, the enlargement of the class which shares the multiplici'\. 
Even high wages will not accomplish all that they are capable of accomp!i~))- 
ing if the hours of labor are so long that the worker has little or no time {\1 
recreation. A leisure class has ever been regarded as a necessity to socic'\, 
because it is only the man or woman possessing leisure who has the time to gra‘: 
a multiplicity of wants. It is the leisure to think that makes men and wo): 
thoughtful; and much of the leisure that has belonged to the aristoeracies of | |\« 


past must now be appropriated by the masses who earn their living by means :{ 
manual labor or attendance on a machine, 


Machines can not be overefficient if they increase our géner:' 
i prosperity, but we shall be purchasing prosperity for a few at a hic! 

rice “if machines become so efficient as to impoverish the many 
by keeping them unemployed.” 


_— rr — 


In closing his report the Secretary declares that p ive Amer'- 
a can business men acknowledge what must in time universal! 
" _ acknowledged, that the workers have the same right to prosper «> 
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their employers and that according to sound economic teaching the 
day has arrived when the prosperity of both is dependent upon ‘‘the 
und financial status of the former.’’ 


———_—=—9 00 ——_ 
Working Conditions of Journalists in Various Countries 


HE working conditions of journalists form the subject of a 
T recent report of the International Labor Office... The study 
was undertaken at the request of the International Associa- 
tion of Journalists accredited to the League of Nations, which pointed 
out the importance and value to journalists of such an investigation. 
The report takes up the general aspect, composition, and organiza- 
tion of the profession, the status proper of the journalist and his 
conditions of work, the state of the labor market, and the insurance 
institutions established for journalists in various countries. 

The profession of journalism varies in importance in different 
countries. The degree of specialization is also unequal, journalism 
in Europe being a much less highly specialized occupation than in 
the United States, where the industrialization of the newspaper and 
the division of work have gone far. Amateurism is declining and the 
papers which use copy of nonprofessionals are becoming fewer in 
number. The use of gratuitous copy is also declining and is even 
prohibited in some collective agreements between publishers and 
journalists. Often the major part of the text of a great daily paper 
is written by paid collaborators. 

In Austria, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Sweden, and Switzerland 
journalism may be considered a full-time profession, while spare- 
time journalists are common in France, Luxemburg, Portugal, and 
Spain. 

Women are not numerous in the journalistic profession and where 
engaged in it they usually specialize in fashions, health, domestic 
economy, and feminism, and sometimes in literary and art criticism, 
although in the United States they do some reporting, and, accord- 
ing to the 1920 census, formed 16.7 per cent of all persons engaged 
in editorial and reporting work. Their working conditions are usually 
the same as those of men, but in Germany, Greece, Italy, and the 
United States they are sometimes not so well paid. 


Organization 


HE tendency toward organization for the protection of economic 
and social interests has been more pronounced in journalism 
than in other brain-work professions, according to the report, which 
states that ‘‘one is struck, in reading certain bulletins of national 
associations of journalists, with the resemblance which exists between 
the aspect and tone of these organs and those of the industrial 
workers.” 
In a general way and taking into account many peculiarly national circum- 
stances, the development of trade-union principles was effected parallel with the 


transformation of the press and the constitution of a sharply defined professional 
journalism. As the great daily press developed and the journalistic profession 





1 International Labor Office. Studies and reports, series L (professional workers), No. 2: Conditions of 
Work and Life of Journalists. Geneva, 1928. 
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assumed a more and more definite form, the press associations, which were }))7¢), 
idealist to begin with, were gradually penetrated by a spirit of prof; sional 
solidarity which, under the influence of increasing material difficulties, ¢).ango, 
into a definite determination to fight in self-defense. ™ 

Four countries were in the van of the movement—Austria, Germany, ( 


real 
Britain, and Italy—and the start which they gained still confers on 7 


them 





position of the highest importance. The trade-union activity of the journalis; 
of these countries is frequently held up by their colleagues in other coi ntrie, 
as a model of professional defense. : 

Various kinds of associations were found to exist in the differen; 
countries. Some of them, referred to as “friendly unions” i); thp 
report, are intended ‘‘to create simple bonds of comradeship aiid to 
furnish means of distraction or of culture,” and accept as met bers 
all those who have any connection with the press—writers, man:vers. 
and owners—as well as those having no connection with it, or only 


occasional relationships. When the aims of the organization are 
merely mutual aid and welfare, membership is usually open to the 
entire journalistic world and to rich philanthropists as well. \W\ hen 
the union takes the form of a professional weapon, its membership 
is more exclusive. Some of the associations were found to have ‘, 
considerable administrative organization with information, prvpa- 
ganda, and legal departments,’ and to publish an official orvan 
containing news of the organization and other matters. 

The process of international unionization of journalists has | cen 
facilitated by the similarity of their situations and interests in the 
various countries, and the international organization of journalists, 
according to the International Labor Office, represents a ‘ concen- 
tration of forces without equal in the intellectual world. There are 
elsewhere organizations with a larger membership, but there are none 
more coherent by reason of their internal constitution and. better 
prepared for action by the conciseness of their program.” 


Settlement of Disputes 


IN THE settlement of their professional disputes journalists tend to 


avoid recourse to the ordinary courts. In this connection the 
report states: 


* * * When they have not been able to obtain a special jurisdiction, 1 !:cir 
organizations endeavor to settle conflicts in a friendly way in conformity \ it) 
the usages of the profession, and thus try to spare the person concerned the ex- 
penses, which are often considerable, and the delays of the ordinary civil })10- 
cedure. Wherever the establishment of a collective régime has furnished t)ici 
with an opportunity, they have not failed to institute arbitral commission. 0: 
special professional courts (tribunaux prud’hommauz) either permanent or «00- 
stituted for each particular case. These courts are generally established «1 4 
joint basis. Their members, nominated in equal numbers by the journa’ -ts 
and the employers, usually elect a president whom the contracts are earefu! to 
require to be independent, and frequently a lawyer by profession. 


It is said that this system of arbitration and special jurisdictions 
has appeared to give excellent results in the countries in which it 
has been instituted and that the journalists are attempting to get it 
adopted everywhere. ; 


Working Hours 


Hovuks of work of journalists are lated by law only in Czecli0- 
slovakia, Luxemburg, and the Union of Socialist Soviet k- 
publics. In Czechoslovakia the nortnal working-day in the editor ul 
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offices is fixed at eight hours although it is often shorter; in Luxem- 
burg at eight, but in practice rarely exceeding six; and in Soviet 
Russia at eight for daily and weekly papers, and at six for magazines, 
or official or semiofficial papers not for public sale. In regard to. the 
latter country the report states that “it does not seem that these 
measures are strictly carried out with regard to daily and weekly 
papers.” In Australia, Austria (Viennese press), Germany, Great 
Britain, and Sweden, the hours of all or of a part of the journalists 
are regulated by collective agreements. No country, according to 
the report, has such minute regulations on the subject as Australia. 
In the countries for which the working hours are mentioned, including 
those having legal or contractual regulations, the most common 
working-day consists of from six to eight hours. 

Regulation of the duration of night work was found in only three 
of the countries studied—Australia, Austria, and Great Britain— 
where collective agreements contain clauses regarding it, although 
in Great Britain the hours of work of the night staffs of the big London 
papers only are mentioned as being fixed by collective agreement. 
In a number of countries a higher rate is paid for night work. In 
Czechoslovakia the agreements generally provide for an additional 
holiday of one week for journalists on the night staffs. 

The weekly day of rest is practically universal and usually falls on 
Sunday. In some countries it is provided for by the general laws on 
the subject and in others by specific legislation applying to the pro- 
fession. In Italy Sunday rest is secured through a royal decree pro- 
viding that “in no printing works shall the work of printing any kind 
of periodicals be begun between 6 a. m. on Sunday and 6 a. m. on 
Monday.” Similarly in Spain an order prohibits newspapers from 
appearing on Sunday evening or Monday morning. In France an 
act of July, 1925, extending the provisions of the general legislation 
on weekly rest to ‘‘the personnel employed on editorial work in news- 
paper undertakings or news agencies” is said to be the “first event 
of a legal order affecting the working conditions of journalists in 
France.”’ 

Vacations and Sick Leave 


THE granting of annual vacations seems to be universal, the 

practice being governed by custom in some cases, by collective 
agreement in others, and by law in a number of instances. The time 
allowed varies in the different countries studied from a minimum of 
six days in one country to a month and a half in two others, the 
period usually being based on length of service. 

Often very generous time allowances are made for illness, in a 
number of countries amounting to several months with full pay. In 
some instances provision is made for additional leave with part pay. 
In Australia, under the collective agreement every journalist is en- 
titled t6 sick leave as follows: For less than six months’ service, one 
week with full pay, one week with half pay, and a third week with 
quarter pay; after six months’ service, four weeks with full pay, 
four nh with half pay, and four weeks with quarter pay. Ab- 
sences for illness, however, are added up for the year and are not 
considered separately. The collective agreement obtained by the 
Organization of the Viennese Press in 1923 provides that every 
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journalist after five years’ service in the same undertaking i, ¢). 
titled to four months’ sick leave with full pay and an additional 1) 9);) 
under the same conditions for each year of service above five, u)) to , 
maximum of 12 months. In Italy, three months’ leave with fu!) pa, 
and three additional months with half pay are provided by th, 
collective agreement. | 

Regulation of Dismissal 


[NSECU RITY of position is one of the greatest disadvantages ©! the 
journalistic profession, since the possibility of dismissal is al\ ays 
present due to the vicissitudes connected with the publishing busi ess. 
To protect themselves as much as possible against the risks of sud dey 
dismissal, journalists have tried to obtain the longest possible (or) 
of notice of dismissal together with the granting of indemnities. 
In the countries in which no legal or contractual regulation of t}, 
working conditions of journalists exists, the solution of this pro!})|om 
is left to friendly arrangements or to the decisions of the courts, })\i{ 
in those countries in which journalists have obtained collective 
agreements regulating their working conditions the agreements (\)- 
tain detailed provisions dealing with this matter. These collective 
agreements have established universally the principle that notice o! 
dismissal must be given by the party desiring to annul the contac 
and provide that the notice shall be fairly long, and usually thai it 
be proportional to the length of service. An outstanding examp!« of 
the regulation of dismissals is found in Austria where the law prov ies 
that the written contract with which every writer is furnished w/icn 
he takes employment shall contain express mention of the notice of 
dismissal, which must coincide with the end of a quarter and be {or 
not less than three monihs (six months in case of the closing down of 
the undertaking). After five years’ service the notice is increased by 
one month for each year of employment, up to a maximum of |? 
months. 
Some agreements provide for additional compensation for dismis=:, 
also proportional to the length of service. In Italy, where ile 
regulation of journalism and other intellectual pursuits prevails to « 
greater extent than in any other country, the following indemnities re 
provided by collective agreement, in case of ‘‘breach of a contrict 
not provoked by a culpable act on the part of the journalist”’: 
(1) One year’s pay to directors and assistant directors. 
(2) Nine months’ pay to editors and the titular Rome corres 
pondents. 
(3) Six months’ pay to ordinary journalists, foreign correspondents, 
stenographers, reporters, regular outside contributors, and artists. 
In addition to these fixed indemnities the employees mentioned '- 
ceive an amount equal to one month’s pay for every year or fractio1 
of a year of service. 
Collective agreements also contain detailed provisions covering 1 \¢ 
resignation of a journalist because he can no longer conscientiou-'\ 
work for an employer. It is reported that on some occasions t!\ 
signatories to collective agreements insure to the journalist resigni! 
for reasons of conscience more favorable conditions than te a dismiss: ‘| 
one and grant him a larger indemnity, holding that he suffers more 


serious damage than the dismissed employee. 
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Labor Requirements and Costs in Harvesting Grain Sorghums 


* COMPARISON of labor requirements for different methods of 
harvesting grain sorghums is contained in a recent pamphlet 
of the United States Department of Agriculture.’ 

It was found that a man with a team and wagon will head by hand 
and dump in ricks an average of about 1.8 acres, or 35 bushels, of 
orain sorghum per day from fields yielding 20 bushels per acre. 
The average cost of harvesting by hand is about $2 an acre, or 10 
cents a bushel, where the labor is hired, allowing $2.75 per day for 
man labor and 40 cents for horse labor. The cost of threshing hand- 
headed millo is about 4 or 5 cents per bushel in addition. 

With a row binder (corn binder) a man with a 3-horse or 4-horse 
team can harvest an average of seven acres a day, and one man can 
shock five acres of bound grain sorghum a day. Figuring the cost of 
man labor at $2.75 per day and horse labor at 40 cents, the average 
cost of harvesting with a row binder and shocking the bundles is 
about $1.20 per acre, equal to a cost of 6 cents a bushel on a yield of 
20 bushels to the acre. 

Next to hand heading, the most common method of harvesting 
grain sorghums which are to be threshed is by the use of the grain 
header. A crew of two men with a header can harvest and rick an 
average of about 13 acres per day. Where both man and horse labor 
are hired, the average cost of harvesting with a header and two men 
is about 70 cents an acre, the cost per bushel being 3% cents for a 
yield of 20 bushels to the acre. The cost of threshing grain sorghums 
cut by this method is 6 to 7 cents per bushel with a custom thresher, 
or a total cost for harvesting and threshing of about 10 cents a bushel 
where hired labor is used. 

Combining is the latest method of harvesting grain sorghums and 
its use is reported to be increasing rapidly in spite of certain mechanical 
limitations. A 15-foot combine will cut an average of 2% acres an 
hour, or 20 to 25 acres per day. The cost of labor, power, and fuel 
for harvesting and threshing with a tractor-drawn combine averages 
about 65 cents an acre, the cost per bushel being about 314 cents on 
a 20-bushel yield per acre. 

Among other harvesting devices the report mentions the wagon- 
box header, which, however, can be successfully used only for kafir 
and other erect-headed sorghums having stalks of uniform height. 
With a wagon-box header a man and a team can harvest 3 to 5 acres 
a day, the cost per acre for harvesting an average of four acres per 
day being about 90 cents, on the wage basis previously mentioned. 


————o-ooee 
Industrial Relations Policies in Ontario, Canada 


E extent of the development of personnel features in the prin- 
cipal industries of the Province of Ontario is shown by a recent 
inquiry made by the Department of Labor of that Brtriace* 
The study covered 300 plants employing about 185,000 workers and 
while it was not exhaustive it is regarded as being fairly representa- 











| United States. Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ bulletin No, 1577: Harvesting grain sorghums, 
Washington, 1928. 
? Social Welfare, Toronto, August, 1928, pp. 245-247, 259: ‘‘ Industrial relations,’’ by Marion Findiay. 
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tive of conditions in large and small industries throughout the ) yoy. 
ince. The inquiry covered the practices in these establishme) |, 
regard to the installation of accident + meen wie and health meas ire: 


in 
recreation, and various insurance and other personnel features. 

The workmen’s compensation act has had the effect of devel: pin, 
the safety work in industrial plants so that expert mechanical ky. 
edge is being applied to safeguarding dangerous machinery and ¢|0s0; 
attention is being given to the problems of lighting and ventilation. 
to good housekeeping methods generally, to the proper placeme:it 0 
employees so that they shall not be a menace to other employees. 
and to the education of employees in the necessity for the exercise o{ 


safe methods and constant precaution. Many of the 300 firms 
reported a decided improvement in the time lost as a result of s0+(- 
dents, although there is still much to be done in training emp]o yer; 


to secure first-aid attention in minor accidents, the report of t|, 
workmen’s compensation board for 1927 showing that 21 deaths a: 
38 disabilities, 9 of which were amputations, were due to infections. 

The work of accident prevention is closely allied with general 
health work among employees, and the requirement of the workmen’ 
compensation law that adequate first-aid equipment should be in- 

stalled was found to be exceeded by many of the firms. More than 
70 of the companies employed graduate nurses in the plant hospit:ils, 
while several of the larger plants employed full-time doctors to take 
care of the general health of employees as well as the accident ind 
other emergency work. 

Lunch rooms were reported by firms employing approximately 
50 per cent of the total number of workers. In these plants a regular 
dinner was served, usually at cost or less, while several firms had 
lunch rooms where tea, coffee, and milk were served free or at a 
nominal charge. In practically no case did the management «im 
to operate the cafeteria at a profit, while in some cases there was an 
annual deficit amounting to several thousand dollars. 

About 41 per cent of the firms, employing three-quarters of the 
workers, provide some type of recreation for their employees. [n 
the majority of cases the recreational features are managed by an 
athletic association or recreation club supported by members|iip 
fees and usually receiving an annual contribution from the firm. !n 
a few of the larger plants the firm employs a sports director, w/i0 
devotes his whole time to managing the athletic activities of the «1- 
ployees, while many of the companies provide baseball diamonds 
‘ind athletic fields with facilities for various sports. It is a rather 
general practice, in places where the community makes provision 
for athletics, recreation, and social activities, for the firm to cooper: te 
with the community organizations and to encourage the employ:s 
to identify themselves with the community activities. 

As in the United States, the practice of giving factory work«'s 
vacations with pay has had 4 considerable development during t!\ 
past few years. About 60 firms, employing nearly 60,000 worker, 
were found to be giving an annual vacation with pay to all work: 
after a stated length of service and 96 firms gave holidays with p:.\ 
to foremen, time workers, and salaried workers, while in numero''- 
cases workers were allowed to arrange for leave without pay. T!« 
usual plan for factory workers is to give one week’s vacation aft:' 
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one, two, or three years’ service and two weeks after two to five 
years’ service, although in a few instances a vacation was not given 
until after ten or more years of ae The most generous 
plan found was one giving two weeks with full pay to all factory 
workers with one year’s service or over. Several firms without a 
definite vacation plan give an annual vacation with pay to the older 
and more reliable employees. Two or three firms have the 5-day 
working week for female employees and for this reason make no 
other provision for holidays, while several companies have the 
5-day week during the three summer months forallemployees, either 
in addition to or instead of holidays with pay. Works councils or 
some form of shop committee were established in about one-fifth 
of the plants. These councils enable employees to have some voice 
in the arrangement of working conditions, wages, hours, safety, 
recreation, education, and general welfare and they are considered 
to have proved beneficial to both employers and employees. 

Insurance plans occupy a prominent place in the industrial-rela- 
tions plans of the companies visited in the survey. Of the 300 firms 
scheduled, 212 were reported as having some scheme for the financial 
advancement of their employees. Seventy-eight firms, employing 
nearly one-half of the total number, were found to have some form 
of insurance other than group, and more than 100 firms had a group 
insurance system in effect. In general, among firms having any 
form of sick benefits, all permanent employees are eligible for member- 
ship and in a few cases it is a necessary condition of employment. 
Nearly all of the sickness insurance schemes are contributory and 
in many ceses the funds are supported by the employees alone. The 
amounts of the contributions may be based on length of service, 
earnings, or age, or the contribution may be set at a flat rate, which 
is generally less for women. One firm is cited as having established 
a complete system of financial aid, including sick benefits, group in- 
surance, and pensions, all of which are on an adequate scale, and a 
cooperative trust fund for the purchase of company stock. 

More than one-half of the firms having group insurance pay the 
entire premium, although the more recent trend is toward the con- 
tributory plan. Usually from three months to three years of con- 
tinuous service is required before an employee can be insured and 
frequently females are not eligible, or, if so, at a lower rate. Sickness 
oa disability insurance are carried by a number of firms in conjunc- 
tion with the group life insurance. About 55 per cent of the total 
employees scheduled were covered by a regular pension scheme 
while 12 firms reported that old employees were kept on the pay 
roll at light work as long as possible and when it became necessary 
to retire them each case was dealt with on its merits. The pension 
funds were, in most cases, maintained by the employers and in the 
case of contributory systems the companies make substantial con- 
tributions to the funds. From 20 to 25 years’ service is usually 
required for eligibility for a pension and the retirement age is usually 
65 years for men and 55 for women. 

Bonus systems of various sorts were in force in about one-quarter 
of the plants visited, these bonuses being paid for punctuality and 
regularity in attendance, length of service, etc., while a number of 
firms had plans for the promotion of systematic saving among their 
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employees. The sale of company stock to employees was not found 
to have become a common practice in Ontario although a number of 
successful plans were reported. 

Other features of the industrial relations policies of the companies 
include legal advice, loans for buying houses, plant papers, suggestic, 
systems, and service clubs, while of great importance is the effort 
being made by many firms to stabilize employment. One firm, it is 
said, guarantees 48 weeks’ employment per year to all permanent 
employees, which has resulted in a reduction in turnover. 

No inquiry was made as to the wages of the employees covered 
in this study but as only 1,500 workers were involved in disputes 
over wages in 1927, it was considered to be an indication that fair 
rates are generally maintained throughout the Province. The hours 
of labor are an important factor in the welfare of employees. From 
reports of 276 firms having 167,634 employees, it was shown that 
73 per cent worked a 48-hour week or less, 22 per cent worked from 
49 to 54 hours, and 4 per cent worked 55 hours or longer. 
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Utilizing Slack Seasons in Farming in Suancheng and 
Nanking, China 


1928, in slack seasons the farmers of Suancheng distill liquor, 
make incense dust, and weave. Liquors are distilled from 
kaoliang, rice, wheat, and barley, and are consumed mainly on the 


A CCORDING to the Chinese Economic Bulletin for October 27. 


local market. Approximately one-third of these liquors is taken to 
near-by towns in wooden casks transported by draft animals. In 
certain localities of the district, liquors are also distilled from maize 
and potatoes. 

Incense dust is made by drying elm bark in the sun, braying it in 
a mortar, and passing it through a horsehair sieve. 

The greater portion of the cotton cloth used in Suancheng is woven 
oncottagelooms. The farmers generally have a small patch of cotton, 
and the cotton ginners in the market towns gin the raw cotton for the 
privilege of keeping the seeds. The ginned cotton is spun into 
coarse yarn and woven into cloth for the most part for the use of the 
farmers themselves. In addition to the cottage looms there are from 
30 to 40 cloth weaving mills in the city, each having from 3 or 4 to 8 or 9 
looms. Certain mills also produce turkish towels. Sackeloth and 
four other kinds of cloth are also turned out by the mills. The piece 
rates of the mill hands run from about 10 cents (5 cents United 
States currency ') for weaving a piece of lao pu for the smaller size, 
1 to 1.1 feet? by 30 feet, Chinese measure, to 40 cents (20 cents 
United States currency) for a piece of sackcloth. The average 
monthly wage of an experienced hand is from $7 to $8 ($3.50 to $4. 
United States currency) in addition to lodging and board. 

Hosiery knitting is a new industry for the district, there being now 
about eight or nine family workshops producing cotton socks for 
local wear. Each workshop has only a few hand-operated knitting 
machines. 


sa. 





1 Conversions into U. 8. currency made on basis of Chinese dollar=50 cents. 
2 Chinese measure; 1 Chinese foot = 12.6 inches. 
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The Nanking farmers during slack seasons also take up various 
remunerative activities. For example, the farmers in the southern 
suburb deal in’ drugs and those who live near Hwashengmiao are 
florists. In the northern suburb sericulture and gardening are the 
usual extra occupations and in the northeastern suburb liquor brew- 
ing is selected. For agriculturists who live near lakes and rivers 
duck raising, fish culture, and the growing of edible water plants are 
ay ailable. 
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New Labor and Social Welfare Department in Costa Rica 


DEPARTMENT of labor and social welfare is to be created in 
Costa Rica as the result of a measure which was approved by 
the Costa Rican Congress on June 27, 1928, and later signed 

by the President, according to a statement in the ‘November, 1928, 
issue of the Pan American Union Bulletin. 

The new department is to prepare a labor code setting forth reg- 
ulations for labor contracts, savings and pension plans, organization 
of the labor office, labor associations, the housing of laborers, and con- 

ciliatory and arbitral proceedings. ‘Among its other functions are to 
be the ‘organization of a service for the inspection of mines and in- 
dustries, labor in general, industrial and professional instruction, and 
insurance and social welfare; the inspection of the execution of labor 
and social welfare laws; and the foundation and organization of an 
institute of social studies. 





PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND 
INDUSTRY 





Progress in National Efficiency 


HE increase in the output per worker in the major peericen 
industries between 1918-1920 and 1926-27 amounted to 34 
per cent, according to the annual report of the Secretary of 

Commerce for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. The following 
extracts from the report give the details of the study: ° 

Since the final results of the census of 1927 have not yet been com- 
piled, calculation of the increase in efficiency of the factories down 
to that year must rest upon the less complete but fairly representa- 
tive indexes of production of manufactured commodities issued by 
the Department of Commerce and the less complete index of the 
number employed in factories issued by the Department of Labor. 
In the case of agriculture, moreover, it has been necessary to assume 
a continuance of the decrease in the number of workers on farms 
revealed by the agricultural census of 1925. While, therefore, the 
accompanying table is somewhat less nearly precise than that pub- 
lished in the previous annual report it is entirely certain that between 
1925 and 1927 there was a further increase in production per worker 
in both manufacturing and agricultural industry. The table, which 
even in years covered by census statistics necessarily involves a con- 
siderable resort to estimation, nevertheless shows within a reasonable 
margin the true tendency of ’ American industry since the beginning 
of the century and since the close of the World War. 

It will be seen that as compared with the annual average for the 
period 1898 to 1900 the average for the two calendar years 1926 
and 1927 shows an increase of approximately 55 per cent in the out- 
put of farm products, 280 per cent in the output of minerals (an 
exceptionally large figure, owing particularly to the immense ex- 
pansion in petroleum production), about 180 per cent in factory out- 
put, and over 200 per cent in the volume of rail transportation. 
These remarkable figures compare with an addition of about 55 per 
cent to the population of the country. It is obvious that there is 
produced for each person in the population a far greater volume 
of goods and services than at the beginning of the century, which 
means, of course, a great advance in living standards. 

In the case of every one of these four major branches of industry 
the increase in output since 1898 and 1900 has been far greater than 
that in the number of workers. In agriculture, manufactures, and 
railways the product of goods or services per worker engaged has 
increased from 50 to 60 per cent. For mining the increase per 
worker is much higher, the difference, however, being due to the 
fact that the production of petroleum has multiplied several times, 
and that, in the petroleum industry, output per worker, on accoun' 
of great investment of capital and the generosity of natural resources, 
is much higher than in other mining industries. 
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INDEXES OF GAIN IN EFFICIENCY OF INDUSTRY 


rota for manufactures refer to 1899, 1919, and 1927. Other data are averages for the periods 1898-1900, 
1918-1920, and 1926-27] 



















Indexes on base 1898-1900= 100 Value of 
i ee al ea output, 
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Agriculture. __...............-| 11. 300, 000 | 10, 500, 000 93 118 127 15, 700 
Mt aol ercw orien en 1,050,000 | 1,050, 000 100 138 138 3, 175 
Manu. ec ns 2058 10, 675,000 | 9, 725, 000 91 130% 143 24, 750 
Rail transportation... ....._. 2. 035,000 | 1, 865, 000 9114 | 10214 112 4, 725 

Total or average... _.._- | 25,060, 000 | 23, 140, 000 292.3 | 3124 | 13414 48, 350 
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| Estimated, including small plants formerly but not now covered by the returns; for this reason the 
figure is larger than that shown below for the same period. 

2 Actual change in number of workers. 

’ Weighted by value. 
‘ Weighted by workers. 










In the table two averages for increase in output of these four major 
branches of industry combined are presented. One is obtained by 
giving to each industry a weight corresponding to the number of 
persons employed in it. This shows an increase of 108 per cent in 
actual output and of 57 per cent in average output per worker since 
the beginning of the century. The other average is computed by 
weighting the changes in production for the individual branches 
according to the value of their product. The increase here is much 
higher on account of the relative shift of workers from agriculture 
to industries, in which, at least according to the published statistics, 
the average value of output per worker is greater than on the farms. 
There are, however, so many intricacies involved in a calculation of 
the values produced in the different branches of industry that this 
second average is in some respects less significant than that based on 
a weighting according to the number of workers. To whatever 
extent there actually exist differences in the value of output per 
worker in the several branches of industry, a relative shift of workers 
from a branch producing less to a branch producing more per man 
is, of course, a gain to the community. Such differences among 
branches of industry as respects the value of output per worker must 
not be taken as reflecting variations in efficiency of the workers, but 
are chiefly due to differences in the quantity of capital and mechanical 
(or animal) power used to aid the workers. 
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It will be observed that the increase in the aggregate number of 
workers in these four major branches of industry since the beginning 
of the century, about 32% per cent, is decidedly less than the jn. 
crease in total population, which has been about 55 per cent. Jiist 
as there has been throughout American history a relative shift frojiy 
the oldest of all industries—agriculture—into mining, manufactures. 
and rail transportation, so since 1900 there has been a shift, esje- 
cially during recent years, both from agriculture and from these 
other three branches into the mercantile, professional, and persona|- 
service pursuits. The numbers employed in these have increased 
much more rapidly than the total population. 

The most conspicuous illustration of this shift in the work of thie 
people is the immense increase, particularly during the last decade, in 
the number engaged in occupations connected with motor cars, apart 
from those manufacturing the vehicles themselves. It is probable 
that in the neighborhood of 3,000,000 of persons are to-day engaged 
in selling automobiles and supplies for them, repairing them, build- 
ing roads, driving trucks, taxicabs, and busses, and in other related 
fields. 

Another reason why the increase since 1900 in the number em- 
ployed on farms and railways and in mines and factories is less than 
that in population is found in the great addition to the number of 
young persons in the high schools, colleges, and universities. Many, 
if not most of these, were formerly at work. The movement reflects 
advancing standards of living and a better citizenship and is at the 
same time one of the causes of the greater efficiency of the working 
population. In the short period from 1920 to 1926 the number of 
students in institutions of intermediate (not including elementary) 
and higher education rose from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 or by 60 per 
cent. 

An analysis of the statistics of production by decades brings out 
certain noteworthy changes as regards output per worker in agricul- 
ture, mining, nfanufactures, and railways. During the first decade 
of the century, and doubtless down to the outbreak of the war, there 
was an increase in this respect in each of the four branches. On the 
other hand, during the war great numbers of workers and great 
quantities of capital were shifted to new jobs, and there was 1 
general dislocation of industry, especially of manufacturing industry 
Consequently, a temporary recession occurred in the efficiency of 
production, particularly in the factories. With the return of peace 
conditions, the normal progress was resumed and apparently at a 
more rapid pace than ever before, although part of the extremely 
large increase in production per worker since 1918 to 1920 is attribu- 
table to the relatively low war-time efficiency of industry. 

The table shows the comparative figures for these postwar years. 
Between 1918-1920 and 1926-27 (calendar years), as against «1 
addition of about 12 per cent to the population, the farms increase 
their production approximately 18 per cent, the mines about 35 
per cent, and the factories over 30 per cent; since the volume 0! 
rail transportation had been especially expanded by war condition- 
the railways show only a relatively small increase in amount of serv- 
ice. In agriculture, manufactures, and on the railways (perhaps also 
in the mines, for which only very rough estimates are available) 
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there has been a considerable decrease in the number of workers 
employed during recent years. Consequently, the advance in output 
per worker has been decidedly greater than the absolute increase in 
production. 

! (Combining the figures for the four branches (in this case it makes 
little difference whether the indexes for the separate branches are 
weighted according to number of workers or according to value 
of output) there has been since 1918-1920 an increase of nearly 
one-fourth in the quantity of goods and services produced and of 
one-third in the average output per worker. The latter ratio of 
one-third reflects more closely the advance in living standards result- 
ing from increased efficiency of industry than does the former, for 
it may be assumed that the workers who have gone from the farms, 
the factories, and the railways into other occupations are there pro- 
ducing services of at least approximately the same value as are 
produced by those who have remained in the other branches of 
industry. 

The increase in production per worker which has taken place since 
the beginning of the century is the more noteworthy in view of the 
reduction in working hours. There has been no great change in 
prevailing working time, at least in manufacturing industries, since 
the close of the war, but before that time hours had been materially 
shortened. Between 1909 and 1923 the average working time per 
week in factories was reduced by 11 per cent, and it is probable that 
the reduction as compared with the beginning of the century was 
at least 15 per cent. In other words, production per man has in- 
creased materially more per hour than per day or per year, and the 
increased amount of leisure has been one of the important factors 
in advancing the welfare of the people. 





Growth of Manufactures in the United States, 1899 to 1925 


NDUSTRIAL production in the United States increased 175 per cent 
| during the 26-year period 1899 to 1925, according to a recent 
monograph of the United States Bureau of the Census.’ The 
population increase during this time was 54 per cent, thus giving 
a per capita output in 1925 nearly 80 per cent greater than in 1899. 
Primary horsepower installed increased over 250 per cent and the 
average number of wage earners employed, 80 per cent. 

Table 1 gives the index numbers of growth in different industries 
by 5-year census periods, and for the 24-year period, 1899 to 1923, as 
measured by physical volume of production, average number of wage 
earners, and primary horsepower. -Itis stated that these three factors 
are the only ones which can be ‘‘made to serve effectively in the 
measurement of general industrial expansion,” since the information 
on these points 1s expressed in physical terms and is not directly 
affected by changes in the value of money. The data for 1925 were 
not available when the main part of the report was prepared, hence 
they were presented separately. 





' United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Census Monograph VIII: The 
growth of manufactures, 1899 to 1923; a study of indexes of increase in the volume of manufactured products, 
by Edmund E. Day and Woodlief Thomas. Washington, 1928. 
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TABLE 1.—GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES, 1899 TO 1923, BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP: 1 








Industrial group 


Per cent of change 





Intercensal period 











1899- 1904— 1909— 1914— 1919— 
1904 1909 1914 1919 1923 
All groups: 
Physical volume of production____.._._________- +22.2 | +30.3| +6.4 | +26.1 | +22.0 
Average number of wage earners_______......_-- | +16.0 | +21.0| +6.4 |) +29.3| -—2.5 
POY TN s - seinisc sic wensccensuvescsis | +33.6 | +38.5 | +20.1 | +315 | +128 
Iron and steel and their products: 
Physical volume of production_________________- | +19.9 | +45.4 —5.6 | +40.6 | +31.2 
Average number of wage earners_--______...__.-- | +16.6 | +18.2| +3.4 | +49.4] —3.6 
Primary horsepower ----._________.-.....-.._-.-.| +52.0 | +37.1 |} +21.4 | +46.0 | +10.7 
Nonferrous metals and their products: | 
Physical volume of production___.............._| +41.7 | +36.2|} +7.1 | +54.1 | +25.7 
Average number of wage earners_________.-.-.__| +23.0 | +25.7| +5.0] +20.5| -—3.2 
Po ST Oe ee ee eT ae +35.5 | +59.2 | 424.2 | +71.9 | +23.2 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Physical volume of production. ____._._.._-_-__- | 442.1 | +37.1 | +20.2| +41.4 | +25.1 | 
Average number of wage earners_______________- +15.7 | +17.6 | +12.1 | +42.5| -—5.0) 
ng gi et le la ae aes +58.3 | +40.6 | +43.1 | +39.2 | +32.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | 
Physical volume of production_-_..........._--- +17.2 | +32.2; +8.8); —11.9 | +55.6 
Average number of wage earners. _________.____- +23.1 | +20.1 —2.4 | —10.7 | +16.6 
EE I AO TT +52.1 | +60.0 | +20.2| +5.3 | +21.6 
Lumber and its manufactures: 
Physical volume of production. ._.__..........-- | —23 | +32.0| -19.4/) -—9.6) +101 
Average number of wage earners_______._.._-..-- 9.3 | +24.2); —-8.6) +.7 +8. 5 
eh ARSE ae ee ae a +4.9| +46.5) -—2.0! +7.3] —2,.2 
Paper and printing: 
Physical volume of production____........----_- +41.8 | +34.5 | +25.4 | 4+-14.3 | +37.1 
Average number of wage earners_---__.......-.--- | +17.7| +183) 4+8.9| +126] +49 
SR CL | +43.2 | +28.0) +22.6 | +14.5 | +16.9 
Textiles and their products: 
Physical volume of production_-__..........-.-- | +18.5 | +27.8| +5.3| +3.3 | +22.9 
Average number of wage earners_____....._.---- | +13.1 | +24.3 +4.3 +6.9 |) +6.7 
os me RRR: See a eee ee | +25.0 | +31.1 | +20.3 | +19.0 |) +16.4 
Leather and its finished products: 
Physical volume of production-----.....-------- | +16. 8 | +7.6 —.3 | +14.4) +5.6 
Average number of wage earners ----------.------ | +6.4) +17.1 —.9} +13.8) —1.2 
og eee | +27.4 | +38.1 | +13.1 | +22.4/ +80 
Food and kindred products: | 
Physical volume of production _____..-...------- | +22.8 | +14.9 +8.0 | +23.8 | +11.6 
hm = heyy a tl bom i RRR +17.3 | +16.2 | +20.6 | +38.0 —8.2 
Py Be Oe a ene ee +18.8 | +22.8 | +15.6 | +23.9/ +3.0 
Liquors and beverages: 
Physical volume of production -__-_-------------- | +32.5 | +15.3 | +18.3 | —56.9 |........ 
Average number of wage earners. --_-_.-------- |} +24.0 |) +13.9 | +13.3 | —37.1 | —42.5 
og EET RR mH ae Spee <7 | +36.6 ) +28.4 | +17.8 | —21.0) —40.1 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Physical volume of production _-_-__.-.....------- | +24.8 | +15.2/] +14.7 | +30.9| +9.8 
Average number of wage earners----_.-..-------- +20. 3 +4. 6 +7.2| —12.2 —5.6 
Rg EE Pie Tee aie ts a See Oe +10.4 | +15.9 | +22.5 | +242 +.3 
— for land transportation and railroad repair | 
shops: 
Physical volume of production_-_----......------- +86. 4 | +90. 0 |+130.8 |+177.8 | +99.5 
Average number of wage earners. .__._..._-_---- | +22.4 | +31.9 | +24.0| +608.) +8.2 
PRET DEOUIOWEE . @ io «earth sos hts loci cdactis | +44.6 +81.8 | +42.3 | +63.7 | +40.4 
Miscellaneous products: 
Average number of wage earners__-__--...-.----.| +25.2 +18.0 | +21.5 |4+109.5 | —30.4 
| +74.3 | +39.7 +-80.6 | +10.3 


Prine MesnOeer — . 2 on as 5. ss ch oes oS | 


























24-year 
period, 
1899 


+110 


+108, 2 
+123. § 


+4, 434 


+24. : 


+759. 


4154.5 
+636. 5 





1 These figures are given for the purpose of showing growth of manufactures as a whole and by grou)’s, 


as indicated by different means of measurement. 


The three sets of data for individual groups should 1! 


be used as an indication of changes in output per worker, because in some cases the group index is based uj! 
data for industries which are not entirely representative of the group as a whole, whereas the figures for wae 
earners and horsepower are totals for the entire group. This is particularly true of the lumber group and ‘0 


a less degree of food products and paper and printing. 


The principal points brought out by the figures compiled for the 
individual industries are summed up as follows in the report: 


The net resultant for the entire period 1919-1923 was substantial growth for 


industry as a whole, characterized by almost were 
and related industries—rubber tires and petroleum re 


increases in automobiles 
ning—by the largest ou'- 


put of building materials since before the war, and by moderate increases in tlic 
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roduction of iron and steel, nonferrous metals, textiles, and paper. With the 
exception of shipbuilding and liquors and beverages, which decreased under the 
influence of special circumstances, leather, food products, and tobacco showed the 
smallest increases for the period. 

When the growth of manufactures by industrial groups for the 24-year period 


from 1899 to 1923, taken as a whole, is considered, it is evident that the expansion 
of industries manufacturing vehicles for land transportation stands at the top of 
the list, with the miscellaneous group second, and chemicals and metals next. 
The increase for paper and printing follows in order. Tobacco (as measured by 


increases in physical output, although not in wage earners or horsepower), food 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products are close to the center of the list. 
Textiles and leather stand fairly close together, well below the average for all 
industries. Growth of the lumber industry has been very small, and liquors 
and beverages have shown net decreases since the beginning of the century. 

Viewing these figures as a whole, a number of conclusions may be drawn regard- 
ing relative rates of growth in different lines of manufacture since 1899. The 
phenomenal increase in the output of automobiles is a fact too commonly recog- 
nized to eall for further comment. The high increase in the output of miscel- 
laneous products reflects in part the exceptionally rapid expansion of production 
of such articles as phonographs, photographic equipment and supplies, rubber 
products, and electrical appliances and machinery. The fact that the metals 
and chemicals groups stand-well above the average for all groups combined 
bespeaks the increasing industrialization of modern economic life. Products 
most closely related to the consumer—food and tobacco on the one hand and 
clothing and footwear on the other—show increases which vary widely but in 
general are clearly well above the rate of increase of population, which for this 
24-year period was nearly 50 per cent. 

The growth of manufactures by geographic divisions for the census 
periods from 1899 to 1923, and for the 24-year period as a whole, is 
shown in Table 2. It was not feasible to compute index numbers of 
the physical volume of production by States or by larger geographic 
divisions. Thérefore, the changes in industrial production in the 
different geographic divisions is indicated by percentage increases 
or decreases in average number of wage earners employed and in 
primary horsepower installed and by the combination of these two sets 
of percentages. While it was recognized that changes in the number 
of wage earners and in installed horsepower “do not accurately 
represent changes in the physical volume of production, they do serve 
to show relative rates of expansion or contraction of production among 
broad groups of manufacturing enterprise.” 


TaBLE 2.—_GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES, 1899 TO 1923, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








Per cent of change 



































Geographic division Intercensal period nen 
: | period, 
1899- | 1904- | 1909 | 1914 | i919 | Fe 
1904 | 1909 | 1914 | 1919 | 1923 
| | | 
Pde. ao ies a iin | 
United States: 
Wage earners and horsepower combined -_______..| 420.2 | +25.1 | 49.7 | +20.8) +1.1)| 4116.5 
Average number of wage earners. __..._.....-.---- +16.0 | +21.0| +6.4 | +29.3| -—2.5 | +88.2 
_ IIS a5 ole cnc o aaa cece +33.6 | +38.5 | +20.1 | +31.5 | +12.8 | +229.6 
New England: 
Wage earners and horsepower combined ___-_-_-_-_--- +12.4 | +19.7| +6.3 | +19.2| -—3.0|) +65.5 
Average number of wage earners__......._.....- -| +10.4 | 417.1 | +3.5] 418.5) -—6.9 | +47.7 
i oni ootsvipnessavaseineens o> +18.6 | 427.7 | +15.1 | +21.5| +9.9 | +132.8 
Middle Atlantie: 
Wage earners and horsepower combined ___---._---- +21.9 | +20.1 | +10.1 | +23.3) —1.4| +95.9 
Average number of wage earners__-__..._._...----- +17.6 | +17.0|) +6.7 | 421.9) -—5.9] +68.4 
_ Primary horsepower_ __........... OSE eR eg +35.6 | +30.0 | +21.1 | +27.4 | +13.3 | +208.2 
East North Central: . 
Wage earners and horsepower combined_______--_- +17.9 27.6 | +14.0 | +42.6 | +4.1 | +154.8 
Average number of wage earners -__-..._---.-.---- +14.1 | +23.6 | +11.0 | +42.6 —.1 | +123.1 
Primary horsepower -__ ._.__-._.-_..----------.--.| +29.9 | +40.4 | +23.7 | 442.7 | +17.9 | +279.8 
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TABLE 2.—GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES, 1899 TO 1923, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 






































Continued 
Per cent of change 
Geographic division Intercensal period 24-year 
CURR PTR . period 
1899- | 1904- | 1900 | 1914- | 1919 | 1% 
1904 | 1909 | 1914 | 1919 | 1923 | /%23 
West North Central: 
Wage earners and horsepower combined.......__.- +19.2 | +25.9;) +4.4/ +30.4] —1.7 | +100.8 
Average number of wage earners... ...........-...| +17.4 | +19.8| +1.9| +30.9] -—5.0| +784 
be eg PSS Ea ee ti ne +24.6 | +46.2 | +12.4 | +28.7]) +8.7 | +186.3 
South Atlantic: 
Wage earners and horsepower combined-..___.___- +20.8 | +32.2| +8.2 | +20.2] +5.3 | +118.8 
Average number of wage earners._._.............- +14.0 | +26.9) +3.4/ 419.3) +2.9/ +83.5 
weeny eneeNewes 225 be AS +43.5 | +50.0 | +24.2 | +22.9 | +12.9 | +270.8 
East South Central: 
Wage earners and horsepower combined________._- +30.0 | +22.8| +3.6 |) 424.0] +6.1 | 4117.5 
Average number of wage earners __.-._......-..... +24.8 | +18.3 +1.0 | +24.5] +6.9 | +986 
Ermey mermonewer 22. 2 ek. +46.8 | +37.5 | 411.7 | +22.3 | +3.6 | +185.6 
West South Central: 
Wage earners and horsepower combined _-___.....| +29.7 | +46.1 +5.3 | +31.5 | —2.2 | +156.3 
Average number of wage earners.._._..._.._.___- | +26.5 | +42.6 +3.6 | +34.6 —5,4 138.0 
Primary MOMmepOWES =. 2 ok lk +39.8 | +57.2 | +10.6 | +22.8] +8.0 222.3 
Mountain: | 
Wage earners and horsepower combined - - - ___-_-- +34.6 | +48.3) +9.3 | +38.1 |} +2.2 | +208.0 
Average number of wage earners ___..........____- | +18.6 | +42.9) +7.5 +34.6 —1.6 141.5 
P nny EE. GAGE Silisc hhypwabalebowadicwewa | +96.6 | +65.7 | +14.8 | +49.2 | 414.5 | +539.0 
acific: 
Wage earners and horsepower combined _________. +41.1 | +39.8 | +16.5 | +78.4 —.04) +409.7 
Average number of wage earners_______........__.| +33.2 | +29.9 | +10.5 | 484.8} -—2.7 | +243.7 
Pramary mareepower. .. we. gaged Me +67.6 | +74.3 | +36.5 | +60.6| +8.4 | +594.0 
} { 








Note.—The percentages shown for wage earners and horsepower combined are weighted geometric 
averages of the individual percentages for wage earners and for horsepower, with wage earners weighted 
3 and horsepower 1. 


Table 3 shows for the different geographic divisions their relative 
positions as to volume of production ‘n the 5-year census periods, 
1899 to 1923: 

TABLE 3.-RANKING OF GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS ACCORDING TO WEIGHTED 


AVERAGE OF INCREASES IN NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND IN PRIMARY 
HORSEPOWER, FOR CENSUS PERIODS 1899 TO 1923 

















| | 
| | Total 
rer oe 1899- 1904- | 1909- 1914- 1919- ‘ 
Geographic division 1904 1909 | 1914 1919 1923 = 
dette tind ical | ji 
WU ciiaitlescw ic occlowwestcesewews ss cneccssucareeben 1 | 3 | i 1 | 5 1 
tities Ricotta tithes entn~eosssesenvion 2 | 1 4 | 3 4 | \4 
I ee tee Ss an wamhacbeguis S 5 2 2 3 20 
as densities bare apsamsialiniadeiol 4 2 7 4 ~ 25 
i enc na eeenncéeccine 6 4 5 | 8 2 25 
East South Central 3 | 7 9 | 6 1 | 26 
RM AE ons. <b -f250.---2dsi~ a. 22085~04.- 5 s yes 6] 2 
SE i rinchanne ie neweeesecevonshpacohie 7 | 6 8 | 5 7 | 33 
IOOW SINS kus Kavictseesees- Ra ERIE Seat a sah 9 9 6 9 | 9 | 42 








The following paragraphs from the report summarize the changes 
in manufacturing development in the different sections of the country 
from 1899 to 1923: 


Certain features of the rank lists are striking. One is the rise of the East 
North Central division from a relatively low ition in the first intercens:! 
period to near the top of the list in the period fram 1909 to 1923. The rather 
radical changes in ranking in the latest period, 1919-1923, are especially notable. 
The Pacific and Mountain divisions which in earlier years were consistently near 
the top in rate of growth were moved down to the middle of the list, while the 
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Rast South Central and South Atlantic divisions which were near the bottom 
from 1909 to 1919 rose to first and second places. The tendency of the New 


S England, West North Central, and Middle Atlantic divisions to occupy positions 


toward the foot of the rank list is also to be noted; two of these are old estab- 
lished manufacturing sections which passed through their stages of rapid expan- 
sion several decades ago, and the third is largely dominated by agricultural 
States, most of which have had little manufacturing development. 

The changes in the years.since 1899 may be effectively summarized by con- 
sidering the combined increases in the average number of wage earners and 
primary horsepower for the full 24-year period 1899-1923. * * * Despite 
certain irregularities from one intercensal period to another, it is clear that the 
most rapid growth of manufacture has been in the Pacific, the Mountain, the 
West South Central, and the East North Central divisions. The South Atlantic 
and East South Central divisions, owing to rapid growth between 1919 and 1923, 
also show, for the full 24-year period, slightly larger increases than the average 
for the country as a whole. Expansion in the West North Central, Middle 
Atlantic, and New England States has been below the nation-wide average. 
New England has shown by far the smallest increase for the full 24-year period 
and also ranked lowest in rate of increase in every intercensal period shown 
except one. 


Figures obtained in the 1925 biennial census of manufactures 
showed that the quantity of goods manufactured increased 5.3 per 
centfrom 1923 to 1925 and the amount of primary horsepower installed 
increased 8.2 per cent. The number of wage earners employed, how- 
ever, decreased 4.4 per cent. The report comments that ‘the 
increases in quantity of goods produced and in horsepower, in con- 
trast to the further decrease in number of wage earners, indicate a 
continuation of the tendency, noted in earlier periods, particularly 
between 1919 and 1923, toward greater use of machinery in produc- 
tion and illustrate the limitations of employment statistics as a 
measure of industrial growth.” 

By industries and major industrial groups, the most rapid expansion between 
1923 and 1925 occurred in the production of motor vehicles and allied products— 
rubber tires and gasoline. The large building activity of 1925 was reflected in 
the increased output of building materials, especially cement. The printing 
industry continued to expand, and growth was also shown in the canning and 
preserving, ice cream, and cigarette industries. ‘Two comparatively new indus- 
tries which increased considerably in the two years were those manufacturing 
radio apparatus and rayon. The manufacture of engines and of machine tools 
also showed some increase. There were decreases, however, during the period 
in most of the textile industries (silk being the most notable exception), in meat 
packing and flour milling, in the manufacture of leather and its products, in 
the railway-equipment industries, and in the production of musical instruments. 

By geographic divisions and States, the East South Central and the South 
Atlantic States appeared to have had the largest expansion between 1923 and 
1925, with development of the Pacific Coast and East North Central States 
continuing at a more rapid rate than that for the country as a whole. Growth 
was smallest in the New England and Middle Atlantic States, and the Mountain 
States showed relatively less expansion than in any previous period. 
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Comparative Operating Costs of Coal and Oil Burning Vessels 


HE following table, prepared by the United States Shipping 
Board, gives detailed data regarding the operating performance, 
including wage costs, of certain vessels using coal as fuel com- 

pared with those using oil. It appears that, in these cases, the use 
of oil a: fuel proved less expensive than coal. 
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FUEL PERFORMANCE OF FEDERAL TYPE VESSELS 








Average oil burner | Average coal burner’ Steamship Mer 








— 


New | Phila- New New Voyage | Voyage est 


ron CO : rore LOrk and) No. I, No, 5, vage 
York | delphia | York = Norfolk ‘using coal! using coal) using») 
| | i 





Average speed " . 35 | L 3é , . E 10. 48 
Coal required per mile A ‘ . 409.0 _. 
Oil required per mile 0 | ' . 67 | 63. 0 
Cost of oil per barrel . 10: . 95 | . 105) $1. 105 
Cost of ‘ 05 $5. $5. 05 
Days required to travel 1,000 | 

i} 4. 026, 4. 026 4 : : 3. 975 


$765.18 | $657. 85 .62 | $206.05 | sxx 
$958.00 | $849. 93 . $922.00 _. 
$535.26 | $535.26 | $627.00 | $627.00 3. $560. 48 


Total cost per 1,000 miles__/$1, 300.44 $1, 193.11 $1,585.00 $1,477.02 $1,509.48 $1,688.53 $1 






















































INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Accidents in the Construction Industry '' 


By Ernevsert Stewart, Unirep States CoMMISSIONER OF LABOR 
STATISTICS 


HE two problems which to-day occasion the gravest concern 

gf among administrators of workmen’s compensation laws have 

to do with the small plant and the building construction 
industry. 

While in the manufacturing industries as a whole accidents have 
been decreasing, we find the opposite to be true in the construction 
industry. In New York, for instance, we find that accidents in the 
construction industry have increased from. 10,230 in the year ending 
June 30, 1923, to 21,606 in the fiscal year 1927 and 21,891 in 1928. 
The inerease in the fiscal year 1928 over the year ending June 30, 
1924, was 64 per cent, while the increase in all industries was but 28 
per cent. It is probably fair to say that the New York figures over 
this period are not quite comparable since within this interval 
the waiting time was changed from 14 days to 7 days. However, 
waiting time does not affect the deaths and permanent total dis- 
abilities, and here We start with 123 deaths and permanent total 
disabilities in the year ending June 30, 1923. In 1924 the number 
jumps to 193, in 1925 to 205, in 1926 to 219, and in 1927 to 224. 
This is for building construction only, eliminating shipbuilding. If 
we take all construction, the deaths and permanent total disabilities 
jumped from 177 in 1923 to 319 in 1927. 

in Ohio and in Pennsylvania we encounter the same results, and in 
Pennsylvania the same general upward trend both of fatal and 
nonfatal, except that in 1927 there was a slight falling off of nonfatal 
accidents. But even there, 1927 shows 231 fatal and 19,031 non- 
fatal accidents. 

| know the answer of those engaged in the industry, that these 
figures do not show an increase in accident rates, and that the increase 
is due solely to the increase in the business, the number of people 
employed, etc. Unfortunately, no State has yet been able to secure 
the volume of employment in the construction industry, but so far as 
any evidence exists the figures do not bear out this statement. The 
National Safety Council has for a period of four years been receiving 
reports from a number of construction companies. True, the number 
is not large, but it affords all the evidence that there is upon this 
subject. The council’s report for 1927 covers 59,707,836 man-hours 
worked, and this gives a frequency rate of 65.07 as against a fre- 
queney rate of 58.81 in 1924 and a severity rate of 7.13 as against a 
severity rate of 4.60 in 1924. These figures are not for identical 
plants and are given only because of the rather large number of man- 
hours covered. If we take identical plants reporting for three years 
(1925, 1926, and 1927) to the council we find a frequency rate of 73.31, 
74.11, and 77.11, respectively. 





x Peper Hg before the twelfth New York Industrial Safety Congress and Exhibit, Syracuse, N. Y., 
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I am not unaware that the Associated General Contractors of 
America in its publications print from time to time a list of building 
concerns that have registered no accidents for certain periods of time. 
So far as the publication of such lists serves as an inspiration to con- 
tractors to work intelligently for accident prevention it is to be highly 
commended. So far as it acts to create the impression that all is well 
in the construction industry it is, to say the least, misleading. | ts 
effect is just as bad as to attempt to cover up the bad conditions in 
small manufacturing plants by referring to the wonderful accomplish- 
— of some of the United States Steel Corporation or Du Pont 
piants. 


Premium Cost of Hazard 


ONE is amazed at the amount of workmen’s compensation which is 

assessed against the employers in the building industry— 
$8,115,469 in the year ending June 30, 1928, in the State of New 
York alone, and this is the amount actually paid to the injured 
workers. The premium assessed on the industry was much more, 
probably 40 per cent more. And the seriousness of the accidents is 
expressed in the fact that the compensation in these cases averaged 
$371 per case, which is $72 per case more than the average for all 
industries combined. As Commissioner Hamilton says, ‘“‘This means 
that the accidents in building work cost about one and a half million 
dollars more than an equivalent number of accMlents at the average 
rate.” 

When you see that Ohio charges a premium rate of $4 per hundred 
dollars of pay roll for masonry work, building chimneys only, that it 
charges $7.80 per hundred dollars of pay roll for structural-iron work, 
while it charges only $3.50 per hundred dollars of pay roll for coal 
mining, one is dazed that the men in the building industry in the 
United States do not get together and agree upon some intelligent 
building safety code that is sufficiently specific to be really effective 
in accident prévention. In New York the rate for structural-iron 
workers is practically $33 per hundred dollars of pay roll, or one- 
third of the wages. This means that since the New York City rate 
of wages for structural-steel workers is $12 a day, the workmen's 
compensation premium is $3 per man per day. I can remember when 
the wages of structural-steel workers in Llhnois were not more than 
the premium is in New York City to-day. This enormous premium 
is passed on to the owners of the building or taken out of the quality 
of the material or both. 

These staggering premium rates are a significant comment on the 
‘soak ’em”’ theory that the way to reduce accidents either in small 
plants or anywhere else is to raise the premium rate to a prohibitive 
point. 

I know the cry that is flaunted on the outer walls that “Our in- 
dustry is different ’’; that ‘‘ You can not make rules that will apply 
to any two jobs.”’ We have heard this for a quarter of a century. 
Every industry at the outset puts up the same cry that it is different. 
But we know that there is not much difference in the contents of the 
coffins as they pass along. 

When we look at the classification of accidents by causes we find 
that falls, handling objects, and falling objects constitute the vas‘ 
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majority of causes just as in all other industries. The more you 
study building-construction accidents the less you think of the bugaboo 
of the ery of “different.” 

There is not necessarily a direct relation between safety precaution 
in building construction and quality of construction, yet there may 
be a relation. High accident insurance means a large item in con- 
struction cost, and a high construction cost is a strong incentive to 
poor construction. A contractor may argue that he will risk acci- 
dents and ‘skin the job” to make up any loss from accident liability. 
The honest and safe builder is thus put at a disadvantage in bidding 
and the building owner may be defrauded in poor construction. 

Perhaps here is the place to say that the money-lending forces in 
the United States are beginning to realize that “jerry building”’ is 
getting to be poorer and poorer in quality, and they are preparing to 
refuse to lend money on shoddy construction work. They will pre- 
pare to inspect all buildings themselves before a loan is made, and it 
is not impossible that arrangements can be made with these forces to 
insist upon safety in construction, to the end that some of the enor- 
mous sums now spent on insurance premiums can be spent for better 
work and better materials. I expect within a year to see accident 
costs and bank credits so inseparably connected that the more reck- 
less contractors can not borrow money. It is of vital interest to the 
banker to know whether or not the building upon which he plans a 
first-mortgage loan will in three or five years be a wreck. This move- 
ment will sweep away most of our ignorant and irresponsible contrac- 
tors and subcontractors. It will protect our money lenders and it 
will protect the tens of thousands of people who are now buying 
tinder boxes on the installment plan when they think they are buying 
houses. When careless contractors find they can not borrow money 
they will be up against a problem they can neither pass on to the 
owner nor cut out of material or wages. We should do all in our 
power to encourage this movement to have bank credits based upon 
accident control. 

I am not unaware that the builders of Detroit have put out a 

ae on safety practices on construction work, which was pub- 
ished by the Associated General Contractors of America as its 
Manual of Accident Prevention in Construction, and while it is not 
so specific in its recommendations as it well might be, and while, 
having been drafted in 1921, it is sorely in need of some up-to-date 
revisions, nevertheless, it shows a willingness and an effort to do 
something; and while we have no figures to indicate whether or not 
it has affected the accident rate in the building industry in Detroit, 
we must give these builders credit for their attempt. 
_ One of the greatest needs for care and for a code in the building 
industry has to do with the subject of demolition. Certainly, if we 
can take the District of Columbia’s experience as typical, the hazard 
in demolition is much greater than that in construction. This belief 
is further borne out by the premium rate of the Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission, which is $18 per hundred dollars of pay roll for building 
wreckers, and for building movers other than wooden, $6, while the 
rate - building movers, wooden, is $8.50 per hundred dollars of 
pay roll. 
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It would seem in all conscience, since premium rates can be red). eq 
only by reducing accidents, that the industry would be willin. {, 
take any steps that might prove helpful in reducing this hazard. 

A few years ago the Peavelate’ Insurance Co. issued a pamphle: op 
Safety in Building Construction. It is highly illustrated, shoy ing 
proper and improper methods of work both in demolition and . \)p- 
struction. It may have had some influence, but apparently it has 
been treated as a picture book, while the accidents and the premiim 
rates go merrily upward. 


Need of Safety Standards in Demolition and Excavation Work 


| THINK perhaps too little attention has been given by ourselves 

to this question of demolition. Few of us realize its extent. 
particularly in the older cities of the East. During the past {ive 
years 4,110 buildings have been torn down in the city of Philadelphia, 
and it is fairly safe to say that in all of the older communities ihe 
amount of demolition is proportionately great. In 1927, of the 551 
buildings torn down in the city of Philedetphia, 459 were dwellings 
ane 32 were stone buildings, 431 were brick buildings, and 88 were 
rame. 

Our recent experience in Washington emphasizes the fact that the 
inspectors have no standards by which to judge of the safety methoiis 
being used either in the demolition of old buildings or in the excay a- 
tions for new ones. A few months ago several workmen were killed 
and others injured by the collapse of a wall while a building was 
being torn down. In the latter part of October a cave-in, the third 
which had happened on the same job, occurred in the digging of a 
foundation for a new building. This happened right across the street 
from where the wall had fallen a few months before, and was, as | 
said, the third time there had been a cave-in on the same job. Thie 
contractor laid the blame on the passage of heavy trucks along the 
street, utterly ignoring the fact that the thing had oceurred twice 
before and that any bracing of a wall ought to take into consideration 
the strain which would come from such a perfectly obvious source as 
street traffic. Besides, it is alleged that the District inspector had 
passed on the safety of the bracings about an hour before the cave-in 
took place. The contractor did not know how to build a safe sup- 
porting structure against the wall of his excavation, and the city 
inspector did not know when such bracing structure was safe. In 
this cave-in two men were killed, one man suffered practically 
permanent total disability, another was very seriously injured, and 
two others were less seriously hurt. 

In New York during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, there were 
373 demolition accidents and 744 excavating accidents. In mos! 
States a separate record is not kept for this type of work; and here 
perhaps is the place to suggest that better statistics will be sorely 
needed when we come to the long-delayed point of constructing « 
national safety code. We need statistics of accidents in large and 
small cities compared, accidents on large and small buildings compared, 
accidents of large contractors and small contractors compared. 
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Safety Regulation by Legislation 


A® THE matter now stands, there are two sources of governmental 

regulation. The States have laws which have for their objec- 
tive the safety of employees. The cities have laws which for the most 
part have for their objective the safety of the public. Then we have 
construction of Government buildings, over which neither the State 
nor the city inspectors have any jurisdiction, while the Government 
has no safety laws touching the construction of such buildings. It 
mav be possible, along the lines of the law which required the railroads 
to use safety couplings on freight cars, to secure an act of Congress 
covering the construction of Federal buildings. Attempt is being 
made at the present time, as indicated by the Copeland bill, to regu- 
late the use of spray guns in the painting of Government buildings. 
The object of the bill is simply to render the use of these guns more 
safe for the workers. If this can be done, there is no reason why a 
general construction safety act might not be passed. 

We now have 24 States ' with laws for the protection of employees 
on buildings. Nineteen States ? have laws giving commissions power 
to make regulations on the subject, and 10 States * have both types of 
laws. Information is not wreilehia as to how many cities have build- 
ing codes that include in their objective safety for the construction 
workers, but as stated above most city ordinances have in view 
publie safety only. 

Most of the State codes are out of date. New York is at present 
revising its building construction code, and I believe this is true also 
of Wisconsin and Ohio. The time, however, is overripe for a council 
of all the States to review their building laws in consonance with the 
new methods and types of building. And inasmuch as building 
contractors are becoming more and more engaged in interstate busi- 
ness, the wisdom of having a building safety code that all the States 
could adopt, thus making the regulations uniform, becomes more and 
more apparent. The calling of a conference of States for such 
purpose becomes more and more imperative. No doubt such cities 
as have given a safety slant to their building regulations should be 
included in such a call, and it is believed that there are enough 
building contractors who are alive to the situation and interested in 
reducing the accident hazards and the premium rates, and who would 
attend such a conference, to make it probably most representative 
of the industry as a whole. 

The table Lalletic brings out the increase in accidents in building 
construction in New York from 1923-24 to 1927-28: 





! California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Ilinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Texas. ‘ 

‘ Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, 


and Wyoming. 
: California, Colorado, Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania. 
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ACCIDENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY AND IN ALL INDUSTRIES IN NEw 
: YORK, 1923-24 TO 1927-28 








| _ oS 
Number of cases closed in year ending June 30— | po, ... 
of in- 









































Industry l crease 
1927-28 
| 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 | over 
| 1923-24 
0 ETE CRORE Sia eee SOR ae 1, 861 | 2, 092 2, 677 | 2, 534 2, 296 | 1-98 
ena i dea E i le Oa 1, 037 1, 283 1, 762 1, 842 1, 807 | 1.74 
Subway construction....................-- 326 | 223 587 | 1, 566 1, 767 4-449 
Road making, paving, ete...........__._-- 878 1, 061 1,319 1, 571 1, 642 1-87 
We ated ee a cok St 1, 458 | 1, 331 1, 467 1, 494 1, 394 —4 
Iron work and metal construction. __.___-_- 900 | 1, 162 1, 189 1, 102 1, 200 $-33 
Concrete construction_................-__. | 1, 023 1,018 1, 075 1, 116 1, 199 1-17 
WE hos en dda eke ato el oc ke 760 814 1, 070 921 900 18 
De a 769 795 1, 075 911 744 —3 
| SSL eSRUD Meee alt Sarees Be 342 623 641 640 644 4.88 
Roofing and sheet-metal work_.__.._._._.- 369 491 635 609 636 179 
Cohamine G00 pipes... oe 186 218 366 462 550 196 
GLEE EST STE RP Se ae ee SR 350 48! 596 624 522 49 
Installation of machinery, ete___.......-_.- 250 311 297 410 422 1-69 
GN i sere 719 421 496 495 403 —44 
Demolition of buildings ._.............._-- 237 293 | 413 404 373 457 
ne 128 160 263 272 271 112 
Other construction._._....... .......-.---- | 521 7 948 937 1,074 +106 
General contracting, etc., with kind of | 
gk apes is Se ae i ae 1, 247 2, 149 | 3, 588 3, 696 4, 047 +225 
Total, all construction work_____._-- 13, 361 15,632 | 20, 464 21, 606 21, 891 +64 
i 72, 983 | 76,216 | 99,673 | 98,984 | 93, 565 +98 
j | 








Construction Accidents in New York State 


HE New York State Industrial Commission has published, in its 
Industrial Bulletin for November, 1928, a statistical summary 
of 21,891 accidents in the various occupations of the construc- 

tion industry during the year ending June 30, 1928. 

These figures tend to show that the accident cost per case is greater 
in this industry than in any other industrial group, including manu- 
facturing, transportation and public utilities, clerical and personal 
service, and trade. A total of $8,115,469 was awarded in compensa- 
tion in these cases, or an average of $371 per case, which, it is stated, 
is $72 per case more than the average of $299 for all industries com- 
bined. This high cost is due partly to the relatively large number o/ 
deaths (more than in any other industry) and permanent tota! 
disabilities, 328 of the former and 18 of the latter, wherein the com- 
pensation award is based on the present actuarial value determined 
by the number and ages of dependents in cases of death and the age 
of the injured worker in total disability cases. Another factor, 
although of less importance, is that construction work is one of the 
highest paid kinds of work, and compensation varies with wages. 
But, it is pointed out, the maximum rate of compensation is $25 per 
week so that the workers earning the highest wages in this industry, 
such as ironworkers, masons, and plumbers, do not receive two- 
thirds of their wages, but only letieds of $37.50. 

Time loss is a good measure of accident hazard. In the construc- 
tion industry the average number of weeks for which compensation 
awards were made for permanent partial disabilities was 44.9, being 
exceeded by only one other industry group—clerical and persona! 
service, with an average of 51.7 weeks. For temporary injuries the 
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average number of weeks awarded was 7.1, which was exceeded by 
no other industry, and was greater by about 114 weeks than the 
average for all industries. The economic value of this time loss, the 
report suggests, is equivalent to a year’s work for 500 workers at full 
me. 

, Considering the actual number of accidents, carpentry appears to 
be the most dangerous, for 2,296 or 10.5 per cent occurred in this 
occupation. The time loss and the compensation paid in the various 
branches of construction are not revealed. Plumbing is second 
with 1,807 or 8.3 per cent. These occupations are classified by 
chief causes of accidents, from whichit may be seen that ‘‘ handling 
objects” was responsible for the greatest number, about 27.4 per 
cent, with “falls” a close second, accounting for 25.5 per cent. 
However, the cost and severity of accidents due to falls were greater 
than for any other cause, probably due to the fact that most falls in 
construction work are from high elevations such as ladders, scaffolds, 
roofs, windows and parts of buildings, while in other industries falls 
are usually on the level or from low elevations such as step ladders, 
trucks, chairs, and boxes. 

It is rather discouraging to note that accidents in the construction 
industry are increasing from year to year. The figures just cited 
constitute an increase of 64 per cent over those for the year ending 
June 30, 1924, while for all accidents the increase has been only 28 
per cent in the same period. There was an increase of 442 per cent 
in subway construction alone. The only decrease, amounting to 


4 per cent, was in masonry. Reasons for this large increase in the 


industry as a whole are the general increased activity in this class of 
work and the changes current in the types of structures that are 
being erected and the methods of building; also the fact that accident 
prevention has not been so well organized in this industry as in some 
others. The following table summarizes that portion of the report 
covering permanent partial and temporary disabilities, similar 
nee for deaths and permanent total disabilities not being 
available: 


NUMBER AND COST OF PERMANENT PARTIAL AND TEMPORARY DISABILITIES 
IN NEW YORK STATE, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1928, BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


















































Permanent partial disabilities Temporary disabilities 
woe, Cc —a ion WwW we od we ~ age 
I awar awar awarde awarde 
ndustry group Num- | Num- 
ber of A ber of 
cases 7 ‘ v-| cases Av- Av- 
ey " Amount | er- oer er- | Amount | er- 
age age age 
Construction..............-- 4,010 |180, 005 | 44.9 |$3, 420,301 |$853 |17, 535 |124, 231 | 7.1 |$2, 206,025 ($126 
Manufacturing............_- 7, 056 |204, 641 | 41.8 | 5,062,970 | 718 |27, 806 |130, 426 | 4.7 | 1,981,615 | 71 
Transportation ay a St 2, 559 |113, 920 | 44.5 | 2,086, 587 | 815 |12, 702 | 71,717 | 5.6 | 1,167,972 | 92 
Public utilities............_. 1,7 , 51.7 | 1, 428, 266 | 823 | 8,132 | 44,342/ 5.5] 643,549] 79 
Clerical and personal service_| 1, 362 | 52,879 | 38.8 938, 069 | 689 | 7,458 | 37,966 | 5.1 583, 895 | 78 
Other trades................ 299 | 15, 323 | 51.2 256, 329 | 857 | 1,7 8, 239 | 4.8 125, 365 | 72 
EET ee ee eee \17, 021 |746, 422 | 43.9.|13, 192, 522 | 775 (75, 363 [416,921 | 5.5 | 6,708,421 | 89 
} 
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Industrial Accidents in France 


HE increasing importance of the industrial accident probler jy 
Bs French industry is shown by the report of a committee 
appointed by the French Union of Metallurgical and Mining 
Industries to study the question of accident prevention. Thijs 
report, published in L’Information Sociale (Paris), November 15, 
1928, shows the extent to which accidents have increased in Fraiice 
since the war, comparison being made with the year 1912. During 
the period of the war accident reports were not made regularly and 
the figures for that period are therefore incomplete. The following 
table taken from L’Information Sociale and the French Statisti«a| 
Yearbook ‘ for 1927 gives the number of deaths and cases of permanent 
and temporary disability for the years 1912 and 1919 to 1926: 
NUMBER OF INDUSTRIA 


L ACCIDENTS IN FRANCE, LASTING MORE THAN 4 Dvys, 
1912 AND 1919 TO 1926, BY RESULT 











Number of cases of— 




















a Temporary = 

Year Death Permanent disability Results Total 

2 disability lasting more | unknown 
than4days | 

irks ened «cack sk cn diwgsgnous 2, 052 | 5, 682 511, 824 5, 636 525, 194 
i sisnccinain 1, 559 | 4, 070 481, 522 3, 866 491,017 
1920__ 1, 932 5, 932 640, 528 7, 959 654 | 
0 eae ee 1, 822 5, 298 600, 583 | 7, 936 615, 639 
1922_ 1, 837 6, 513 668, 713 | 5, 767 682, 830 
1923 _ - 2, O82 | 7, 259 763, 986 | 4, 648 777, 975 
1924 __ 2, 229 | 8, 472 839, 623 | 6, 551 R56, S75 
BOP nh 20 oY LER 2, 364 8, 132 896, 029 6, 895 913, 420 
EE ae eee cS NT 2, 392 | 8, 093 973, 151 5, 806 989, 442 





The table shows that the total number of accidents in 1926 was 
nearly double the number in 1912, although the deaths and cases of 
permanent disability had not increased in the same ratio as the cases 
of temporary disability. There was an increase of 16.6 per cent in 
the number of deaths in 1926 as compared with 1912; of 42.4 per 
cent in the nuthber of cases of permanent disability, and of 90.! 
per cent in the cases of temporary disability. Although there wis 
such a large increase in the total number of accidents, there wis 
some improvement in the severity rate, as the number of cases of 
death and permanent disability formed 1.47 per cent of the total 
in 1912, while in 1926 they formed but 1.06 per cent of the total 
number of accidents causing more than four days’ disability. 

These figures are com ‘led by the Ministry of Labor from the 
reports by the mayors throughout the country, but they are con- 
sidered to be an understatement of the facts, since many of the 
mayors do not transmit to the labor inspectors all the declarations 
of accidents made to them by employers. The statistics furnishe«! 
by the insurance companies are regarded therefore as being more 
exact, and these show a total of 1,315,540 accidents in 1924, 1,673,257 
in 1925, and 1,818,503 in 1926, the latter figure being just about 
twice the number reported by the Ministry of Labor. The repor' 
for metal works, including smelting and refining, furnished by the 
Ministry of Labor shows that accidents in these industries increase«! 

from 83,608 in 1913 to 351,673 in 1926. 





1 Ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de I’ Assistance, et de la Prévoyance Sociales. Statistique Géuc- 
rale dela France. Annuaire statistique, 1927. Paris, 1928. 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Acute Respiratory Diseases Among Office Workers 


HE Statistical Bulletin for October, 1928, issued by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., contains a summary of a study of 
the number of cases of acute respiratory diseases occurring 

among the more than 9,200 clerical workers employed in the New 
York office of that company. The report covers the sickness experi- 
ence in 1926, in which year there were 12,378 absences lasting one 
day or more which were caused by the common cold, influenza, 
bronchitis, and tonsillitis. These causes accounted for 1,345 absences 
for each 1,000 men and women on the pay roll, and the number of 
absences from all other types of disability amounted to 1,632 per 
1,000, the acute respiratory diseases and tonsillitis accounting, 
therefore, for 45.2 per cent of all disabilities reported during the year. 

From the standpoint of time lost on account of illness these diseases 
are likewise equally important. During 1926 there were 45,254 days 
lost on account of respiratory conditions, including tonsillitis, out of a 
total of 115,324 days lost. This is equivalent to 4.9 working days 
lost by each clerk annually from this cause as compared with an aver- 
age of 7.6 days lost because of other disabilities. The average case 
of respiratory disease lasted 3.7 days, while the average for all other 
diseases was 4.7 days. The sickness rate among female clerical 
employees generally is much higher than among male employees and 
in the present study the rate for females exceeded that for males by 
78 per cent, the rate for respiratory diseases alone being 54 per cent 
higher than among the males. 

The following table shows the absences due to sickness, the days of 
disability, and the working days lost per absence in the clerical 
force referred to, by sex: 


ABSENCES AND DAYS OF DISABILITY AMONG A GROUP OF OFFICE WORKERS IN 





























1926, BY SEX 
Absences Days of disability | 
| Working 
Sex and cause of absence ype poe days 
lo Per 1,000 Per lost per 
ployees | Number on Number |person on! absence 
pay roll pay roll 
Males: 
Respiratory diseases.................-.|_...-..... 1, 668 936 6, 258 3.5 3.8 
Other diseases and conditions_........|.........- 1, 594 &04 8, 805 4.9 5.5 
es bbb So ee dil. ed 1, 783 3, 262 1, 830 15, 063 8.4 4.6 
Females: 
Respiratory diseases...................}...-...-.. 10, 710 1, 443 38, 996 5.3 3.6 
Other diseases and conditions. ........)........_- 13, 430 1,810 61, 265 &. 2 4.6 
7,421 | 24,140 3,253 | 100, 261 13.5 | 4.2 
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These data agree with other investigations among clerical and 
industrial personnel in showing the importance of the common co|d 
as a cause of disability and absenteeism. There is no single cause of 
colds and there is therefore no single line of attack. The report states 
that ‘‘some are probably induced by primary acidemia; some seem to 
be allergic phenomena; others may be infections and would occur 
regardless of any marked change in systemic conditions; some may be 
induced by flagrant violation of the simpler hygienic rules; and stil! 
others may be induced by indoor and outdoor atmospheric conditions. 
Prevention, therefore, for the mass of workers may result from dietary 
practices which reduce acidemia, from the isolation of persons suffer- 
ing from colds, from habits of dress suited to the weather, and from the 
production of comfortable indoor air conditions.”’ 


re 


Health Promotion by Employees’ Benefit Associations 


HE growing realization that the loss to industry through pre- 
ventable sickness is far greater than the loss through accidents 
is responsible for a renewed interest ' in recent months in the 

work of mutual benefit associations, since these organizations are 
well adapted to carry on effective health work in industrial or com- 
mercial establishments. The extent of the health problem which 
industry is facing and the best methods of meeting it were discussed 
in a paper” read by Harold A. Ley, president of the Life Extension 
Institute, New York City, before the Seventeenth Annual Congress 
of the National Safety Council. 

The tendency of legislation at the present time is to broaden the 
workmen’s compensation laws to include occupational diseases—a 
purpose the justice of which no one can dispute—but even though 
it is admitted that it is right and proper that industry should com- 
pensate its workers for diseases incurred as a result of their employ- 
ment, the fact remains that in many instances it is impossible to 
differentiate between occupational diseases and ordinary diseases. 
Hernia, for example, is certainly not an occupational disease, but 
when a man lifts a heavy box and suffers from strangulation, he claims 
compensation and receives it. This is true of various other ailments 
such as heart disease, vertigo, infections, etc., and it follows there- 
fore that medical work directed toward the discovery and prevention 
of disabling conditions will reduce this drain both upon the workers 
and upon industry. 

Studies by the Life Extension Institute and the United States 
Public Health Service seem to have established the fact that among 
the 42,000,000 gainfully employed persons in the country the time 
lost from illness and nonoccupational accidents amounts to as much 
as 350,000,000 days annually and that at present there is from seven 
to nine times as much time lost through siikekeie as through accidents. 
The annual economic cost to this country from preventable diseases 
and death was placed by the Life Extension Institute in its report 
to the Hoover Committee on the Elimination of Waste in Industry 
at more than $3,000,000,000, $1,800,000,000 of which is among the 


1 See Labor Review, December, 1928, pp. 104, 105. 
? Hospital Management, Nov. 15, 1928, pp. 60-62: ‘‘ Benefit Associations Can Do Much to Promote 
Employee Welfare,’”’ by Harold A. Ley. 
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gainfully employed. It was stated in that report, and has since been 
amply confirmed, that 25,000,000 in the working classes have defective 
vision requiring correction, that more than 1,000,000 have some form 
of tuberculosis, more than 8,000,000 have flat feet, more than 6,000,- 
000 have organic diseases resulting mostly from infection, that there 
are more than 1,500,000 with venereal infection, and 500,000 working 
people die annually. At least one-half of this loss from death and 
disability is said to be preventable and postponable through proper 
medical supervision, periodic medical examination, health education, 
and community hygiene. In other words, an effective health pro- 
cram would result in saving $1,000,000,000 in industry every year. 
Much of this saving in ill-health the writer believes, could be obtained 
through the periodic health examination. The experience of life 
insurance companies shows the effects of a program of periodic 
examination. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. reports that 
there has been a 50 per cent reduction in mortality among its policy- 
holders examined between the ages of 50 and 60 and of 18 per cent 
in the entire group examined, while the Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
reports 23 per cent reduction in mortality among policyholders ex- 
amined by the Life Extension Institute, this reduction in mortality, in 
both instances, having taken place in the last 10 years. 

Although the improvement of the health of the workers is a national 
problem, it is also a very personal problem and is one therefore in 
which every employer and worker should be interested. Aside from 
humanitarian reasons the employer is vitally interested from the 
standpoint of the efficiency of his employees and it is well worth his 
while to contribute to the health program in his own plant. The 
writer considers that the health promotion work can be carried on 
most effectively through the mutual benefit association and that a 
contribution amounting to 3 per cent of the pay roll, divided equall 
between employer and employees, will provide adequate healt 
service. The Mutual Benefit Association managed by the employees 
is favored as it is preferable, in order to avoid mistrust on the part 
of the employees, that this medical work should be handled by the 
employees and not by the employer. This will not interfere with 
the maintenance of a medical department by the employer for the 
treatment of accidents and sickness nor with the physical examination 
of applicants for employment which is necessary for the protection 
of the employer and of the benefit association as well. Before health 
conditions among any group of employees can be improved it is 
necessary to find out their physical condition and the conditions 
under which they live. The first requisite then is a thorough physical 
examination with instructions as to the necessary medical treatment 
and the correction of errors in diet and hygiene which are often directly 
responsible for ill health. It is difficult, however, to interest most 
people in a porns examination, as they either think themselves 
perfectly well, or if they know they are not they fear the information 
disclosed by the examination will be used against them. The major- 
ity of people measure their health by pain, which is a very poor method 
of measurement since there is no pain in the early stages of many of 
the most serious diseases, such as tuberculosis, Bright’s disease, 
heart disease, cancer, or anemia, and if nothing is done before pain 
appears it is often too late in these cases to do anything. 
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The important thing, therefore, is to convince the employec. of 


the importance of annual examinations and to inspire them to ‘ake wh 


his 


steps to correct the impairments that are found. The writer beli. \os 

that the most effective way of securing the cooperation of empleo ers all 
is through the mutual benefit association, which assures them » de. of i 
quate health supervision and medical attention, life insurance ¢:\\\9] an 
to one and one-half times the annual salary, payable in case of di.th me 


or total disability, and two-thirds pay for 26 weeks in case of sick :\esg 
or accidents not covered by the workmen’s compensation |}: ws. 
Such an association lays a foundation for an interest in preven|ivye 
work and employer and employees will work together in it {ir 
common purpose. 





— 


Campaign for the Prevention of Blindness Among Industrial 


Workers 


NATION-WIDE educational campaign for the prevention of 
blindness and the conservation of vision among the industrial 
workers of America and among their families will be launc|ied 

immediately as a joint effort of the American Federation of Labor 
and the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness according 
to a recent announcement by the latter organization. 

The Society for the Prevention of Blindness has for some 20 years 
led the fight for conservation of vision; the Federation of Labor is 
now joining hands with this society for an intensive campaign wit)iin 
the membership of the federation because of requests for assistance 
in health education which have come to the Washington headquarters 
of the American Federation of Labor from various State and local 
labor bodies and because of the growing seriousness of the eye hazards 
of industrial occupations. 

In announcing the campaign, Lewis H. Carris, managing director 
of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, declared: 

The campaign is being undertaken because of our conviction that the cve 
hazards of industrial occupations—that is, accidents, diseases affecting the ©\, 
and eyestrain—now constitute probably the most serious cause of blindness «111 
impairment of vision among workmen in America. It is the belief of the officcrs 
of both organizations that a very large percentage of industrial blindness is 
preventable and that many of the eye hazards in the home, on the street, and in 


other places outside of industry, which at present threaten the sight of the wives 
and children of our workmen, also are avoidable. 


The campaign for the prevention of blindness will be carried on 
through the various publications of the American Federation of 
Labor and of local labor bodies, through radio broadcasting, exhibits in 
the meeting places of labor organizations, and other avenues of health 
education. The announcement of the campaign by the American 
Federation of Labor and the Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
says: 

The seriousness of the situation which this campaign seeks to correct may !c 
appreciated when oun Senne of the Hesston. By Berg. The industries of tls 
country are at present paying approximately $10,000,000 a year compensati:) 
to Gornes who have been totally or permanently blinded while at work. This 
expense is inevitably reflected in the cost of commodities and thereby in the cv! 
of living. The direct loss to the wortens men and women of America throuy 
lowered efficiency or earning capacity following blindness or serious impairme: | 
of vision is probably much more than $10,000,000 a year. Ther is a further lo--, 
intangible, but probably even more serious than the foregoing, in the tragedy 
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whic enters every home in which a person has been blinded or has lost part of 
his sight permanently—a tragedy which often spells disaster. 

Cjose students of industrial conditions are now convinced that 98 per cent of 
al] industrial accidents are preventable. If this applies also to the eye hazards 
of industry, this joint effort of the American Federation of Labor and the Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness and the society’s program within the industries 
themselves and among employer groups should result in the saving of many 
men’s and women’s eyes. ' , 





Endemic Pellagra in Cotton-Mill Villages of South Carolina 


OME of the conclusions reached from a study * of pellagra by the 
United States Public Health Service which extended over a 
period of about five and a half years were published in Public 

Health Reports of October 12, 1928. 

The study, which began in the spring of 1916 and ended in October, 
1921, covered several textile-mill communities in South Carolina, the 
number studied varying at different periods from 1 to 24 villages. 
Only one of the villages was under observation throughout the entire 
period and it is the findings of this study, much delayed for various 
reasons, Which are now summarized. The study is regarded as im- 
portant from the fact that it shows the fluctuations in the incidence 
of the disease from year to year and also because it brought out the 
more important factors in these fluctuations. During 1917, the period 
when the largest number of persons were under observation, in an 
aggregate population of 22,653 individuals there were 1,147 cases of 
pellagra reported, giving an incidence rate of 50.6 cases per 1,000. 

It was shown by the study that pellagra in an endemic locality is 
from two to six times more prevalent than the experience of the local 
physicians would seem to indicate, and that the fatality rate when 
definitely marked cases of all grades of severity are considered does 
not appear to exceed 3 per cent. 

The data show that endemic pellagra is preponderatingly a disease 
of children of from 2 to 15 years of age, a fact which does not seem 
to have been recognized before. It was found, also, that the single 
women, as compared with the married, widowed, or divorced, were 
relatively exempt from the disease. This was explained by the fact 
that in the population group under consideration, the single woman 
was usually a wage earner which would, in general, place her in a 
somewhat more advantageous position in regard to diet than the 
women who had other responsibilities. The incidence of the disease 
was found to be markedly seasonal, from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
cases beginning within the period from April to July, inclusive. 

In view of the fact that diet has been proved to be an important 
factor in the incidence of the disease, the reason for seasonal variation 
in the development of cases is found in the variation in the diet brought 
about by the seasonal modification of the food supply. It was found 
that the disease had a marked and very sharply limited season of 
prevalence, the curve of which, with a slight lag, paralleled that of 
incidence. As marked seasonal variations in the food supply were 
shown in the village longest under observation, the relation of this 
variation in food supply to the striking seasonal incidence and prevea-. 
lence of the disease is suggested. 





1 See Labor Review, February, 1919 (pp. 221-226), and November, 1927 (p. 39). 
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No consistent correlation between sanitary conditions and pella:ra 
incidence was demonstrated by the study, but such association as 
was at times observed was regarded as accidental and due to the 
intimate relation of the endemic disease to economic status, of which 
the sanitary condition is often an index. 

There was a striking inverse correlation shown between the incidence 
of the disease and family income, the study of the selected village 
for nearly six years demonstrating that income shortage was a f{up- 
damental, though indirect, controlling factor in ihe year-to-year 
fluctuation in the occurrence of the disease. It seems evident, there- 
fore, that the fluctuations from year to year are largely the effect 
of economic conditions that influence the ability of a certain section 
of the population to procure an adequate diet. 





Fifth International Congress on Industrial Accidents and 
Occupational Diseases ' 


HE Fifth International Congress on Industrial Accidents and 
= Occupational Diseases was held in Budapest, Hungary, Sep- 
tember 2-8, with approximately 2,400 delegates present, rep- 
resenting countries in all parts of the world. The conference repre- 
sents an earnest effort to establish a clearing house in order more 
effectually to combat industrial accidents and occupational diseases, 
and national committees appointed by the congress are active in 
most of the civilized countries. About 40 delegates were registered 
from the United States, 18 of whom formed a study group and, travel- 
ing together, visited clinics in Berlin, Vienna, Munich, southern 
France, and Spain, either before or after the congress. 

Two hundred and six papers were read in one or another of the four 
official languages of the conference—English, French, German, and 
Italian—12 of these papers being presented by the American group. 
The papers read by the American delegates dealt with methods of 
treatment of traumatic conditions or diseases, with the effects of 
various poisonous vapors, the periodic health examination in industry, 
the medicolegal aspects of occupational diseases, the determination 
of permanent disability following head injuries, and occupational ear, 
nose, and throat diseases among American factory workers. Three 
of the papers represented the work of the Reconstruction Hospital 
in New York. 

A resolution adopted by the conference dealt with the question of 
first aid and of after-treatment in cases of accident caused by electric 
currents, it being the opinion of the congress that the care given to 
electrical injuries is insufficient in all countries. The resolution states 
that there is ‘‘much to be desired in the field of electropathology and 
electric accidents as regards the treatment by doctors; likewise, as to 
knowledge by engineers in most cotintries of the dangers of electricity 
and protection against them.”’ 

The members of the congress put forward the request to the Government of 


every country that they should pre every attention to the treatment of electric 
accidents just as the teaching of their prevention and practical instruction in « 





1 Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago, Nov. 24, 1928, p. 1652. 
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corresponding degree should be given in the universities and technical schools, 
and that there should be a sufficient supply of instruments so that in future any 
accidents caused by electricity may be prevented and, if this is not altogether 
possible, that they should at least insure immediate help for the injured person 
for the saving of his life or for the easing of the serious consequences of the 
cident. 

+ vnternational cooperation for the establishment of electropathology and 
electrohygiene is likewise greatly to be desired and the earliest possible founda- 
tion of it insured. In the first place, these international workers must find 
out what the conditions are in each country for the prevention of electric acci- 
dents, what may be the educational equipment of doctors and technicians, 
likewise the necessary instruction of the people, after which it should be made 
compulsory in every country or State where electricity is employed and where 
electric =—" are likely to occur so certain insurance instructions should be 
naintained. 

But in the first place an endeavor should be made that the course of instruc- 
tion in universities and technical schools should be essentially better than it is 
at present in most countries. Every medical and technical student should be 
compelled to attend lectures and pass examinations on electropathology and 
therapy as well as on electrohygiene. In this respect every doctor and engineer 
should prove ‘is practical and theoretical ability before the health and security 
of workers with and consumers of electricity be intrusted to them. 





_ ~~ 
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French Experience Regarding Occupational Diseases Caused 
by X rays and Radioactive Substances’! 


various radioactive substances and the recent decision of the 

French Superior Commission on Occupational Diseases to in- 
clude diseases resulting from exposure to radiations from these 
elements among the reportable diseases are discussed in an article in 
a recent issue of the Paris Médical. 

The early and late effects of radioactive substances or emanations 
are said by the writer to be now sufficiently well established to con- 
stitute a symptom-complex or syndrome the cause of which is certain, 
so that it can be said positively that radiations from these substances 
cause a typical occupational disease. 

The first signs of exposure to the radiations are blood changes, 
affecting first the white blood corpuscles and then the red. There is 
a reduction of the leucocytes in the peripheral blood below the 
normal standard or more rarely either a myeloid or lymphatic 
leucemia, that is, a condition of the blood and the blood-making 
organs characterized by a permanent increase in the large white 
blood corpuscles and by enlargement of the spleen, the lymphatic 
glands, and the marrow of the bones, together or separately. There 
is also a deficiency in the number of red blood corpuscles, with 
abnormal inequality or irregularity in their size. Blood changes 
occur very early and have been demonstrated following a single 
exposure to the gamma rays of radium, while there is also lowering 
of the arterial pressure but with a maintenance of the cardiovascular 
equilibrium. Radiations have a direct effect on the reproduction 
cells, causing sterility and disordered menstruation and they cause 
troubles of nutrition, characterized by more or less marked loss of 
weight and showing various depressive symptoms, such as fatigue, 


Tas effects of occupational exposure to X rays, radium, and the 


drowsiness, headache, etc. However, the latter symptoms are — 





' Paris Médical (Paris, France): November, 1928, pp. 422-424 ‘‘ Les accidents causés par les diverses 
Tadiations,”’ par le Dr. F. Dervieux. 7 
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purely subjective and consequently susceptible of conside),})p 
individual variation and there is reason to question whether thee js 
not some correlation between these symptoms and the blood cha) ces 
In addition to these pathologic conditions the radiations have , 
traumatic effect resulting in radiodermatitis, burns, lesions of t}o 
skin and underlying tissues, and malignant growths, while th, 
special action of the ultra-violet rays should not be forgotten. 

The methods of protecting workers subject to the hazards {)om 
radioactive substances have been considered in France by diffe; ent 
interested organizations. In a report to the industrial hyciene 
commission the radioactive substances which are actually used jp 
greater or less quantity were given as radium, radium emanation, 
radioactivity induced by radium or radon, polonium, actiniim. 
thorium, mesothorium, and radiothorium, thorium X, emanatio: of 
thorium or thoron, and radioactivity induced by thorium. Thiese 
elements act in three different ways: Through the direct rays which 
penetrate into the organs of the body, through the inhalation of 
radioactive emanations (radon or thoron), and through the absorption 
of solid or dissolved radioactive substances. 

The protective measures recommended by the French Academy of 
Medicine are adequate ventilation of ea i ms use of rubber gloves 
and of forceps for handling materials, protection from the rays by 
the use of lead plates of adequate thickness, and periodic medical 
examination and blood examinations of all workers exposed to the 
radiations. There should also be similar protection against X r:vs, 
the industries or industrial operations which expose the workers to 
ultra-violet rays including the manufacture of mercury quartz 
lamps, taking moving pictures with electric arc lights, electric 
welding, autogenous welding, and numerous others. 

A report upon the occupational diseases due to radiation presented 
to the Superior Commission on Occupational Diseases at a recent 
meeting listed uranium, and its salts, uranium X, and ionium among 
the elements presenting an industrial hazard in addition to those 
enumerated above. In this report it was recommended that tlie 
diseases which should be included among the reportable industria! 
diseases were skin affections, either acute or chronic, cancer, ane’ 
with leucopenia, pernicious anemia and leucemia, and radii 
necrosis, all of which were the direct effects of radiation, while certain 
other diseases such as degeneration of the bone marrow, atrophy 0! 
the spleen, and troubles of gestation were not included as it is not 
always possible to determine positively that they are solely the resu!t 
of exposure to radiation. 

The commission decided that the following types of industrial «r 
commercial enterprises were potential sources of poisoning from the-e 
substances: Plants for the extraction of radioactive elements from 
minerals, manufacture of derivative radioactive substances; plan's 
making medical appliances for radium therapy, or X-ray appliance-: 
laboratories for research or measurement of radioactive substance: 
and X rays; plants making radioactive chemical or pharmaceutic::| 
products, aad: factories making radioactive luminous products «' 
workshops in which these paints are applied; clinics and sanitariun-, 
centers for the treatment of cancer; enterprises for the sale of radiu') 
and radioactive substances; and manufacturing establishments usiuy 
X rays. 
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‘he commission fixed the limit of responsibility for the develop- 
ment of these diseases at one year with the exception of cancer, which 
it was considered might develop at any time within five years. 





— ooo 


Compulsory Insurance Against Tuberculosis in Italy 


N JULY 1, 1928, regulations for the purpose of administering the 
law instituting compulsory insurance against tuberculosis in 
Italy went into effect. 

The new law applies automatically to all persons liable to com- 
pulsory insurance against invalidity and old age. It applies to 
workers in industries, commerce, and agriculture, and also to those 
who are beneficiaries of the mercantile marine invalidity fund. A 
number of institutions cooperate in administering this insurance, 
among them the National Social Insurance Fund (Cassa Nazionale per 
le Assigcurazione Social), a special committee, and the provincial 
societies for combating tuberculosis. Below are given some of the im- 
portant regulations, as digested from the decree issued on October 27, 
1928, published in the Bolletino del Lavoro of July 31, 1928. 

Collection of contributions.—The National Social Insurance Fund is 
charged with the financial management of the insurance against 
tuberculosis. Contributions are collected at the same time as the con- 
tributions for old-age, invalidity, and unemployment insurance. For 
agricultural workers employed by the day the contributions are fixed 
at 0.10 lira (0.526 cent) daily, 0.50 lira (2.63 cents) weekly, or 1 lira 
(5.26 cents) biweekly. 

The National Insurance Fund, within the limits and conditions 
established for compulsory insurance, is authorized to permit 
voluntary insurance under conditions to be determined by a special 
committee and to be approved by the Minister of Economic Affairs. 

Benefits —Applications must be submitted to the fund by registered 
letter by the insured, his family, or his legal adviser, or by the local 
authority of his place of residence. 

Medical examination is made at the hospitals connected with the 
fund or at dispensaries operated by the provincial antituberculosis 
societies with the aid of a physician of the fund. If the condition of 
the patient does not permit of an examination at these places, the 
examination is made by the traveling dispensary of the provincial 
antituberculosis society with the collaboration of a physician of the 
national fund. Papers and documents relating to benefits must be 
transmitted by the provincial societies to the national fund within 
10 days. Where a favorable decision has been made, the insured is 
so advised by the fund by registered mail, indicating the day and 
place the insured is to present himself for treatment. 

Treatment at home is provided by the National Social Insurance 
Fund only in case there is no room in any of the tuberculosis hospitals, 
or when the condition of the patient makes this necessary. Home 
treatment, however, must cease as soon as space is available in one 
of the tuberculosis hospitals and in any case the cost of medical 
treatment administered in the home must not exceed the cost of 
hospital treatment. 
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In each Province medical assistance is rendered by a commitice 
consisting of the president of the antituberculosis society or his 
delegate, a physician of the fund, and a member of the provincial 
secretaryship of the Fascist Medical Association. A list of the 
names of physicians authorized to minister to patients in their hones 
must be posted in the prefectures and in each provincial community. 
In cases in which home treatment can be replaced by treatment 
at a dispensary, the patient may be directed to one of these dispen- 
saries by the National Social Insurance Fund. The provincial 
antituberculosis societies, besides attending to the patient, are 
authorized to take prophylactic steps for the protection of the patient's 
family. The fund is required to inform the National Federation {or 
the Protection of Mothers and Children whenever the patient is a 
child under 16 years of age or a pregnant or nursing woman. Cash 
benefits are payable at the end of each week and are limited to a 
period of six months. In exceptional and serious cases cash benefits 
may be prolonged by decision of the special committee. Professional 
yore is maintained in the proceedings of the various bodies con- 
cerned in the administration of insurance against tuberculosis. 

Financial management.—In Industrial and Labor Information of 
September 24, 1928, published by the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, it is stated: 

The management of the insurance against tuberculosis is kept distinct from 
that of other branches of insurance in the national fund. The national fund 
is instructed to compile statistics of morbidity and mortality due to tuberculosis; 
the data must be submitted annually, together with the balance sheet, to the 
Minister of Economic Affairs and the Minister of the Interior. At the end of 
every three years, beginning from January 1, 1929, the national fund must 
submit to the ministry proposals for revision of the technical basis of insurance. 
The rules to be followed in the accounting and statistical work of the national 
fund must be approved by the Ministers of National Economy and of the In- 
terior. The available capital of the insurance against tuberculosis may |v 
invested under the same conditions as the capital appertaining to the national 
fund. Such capital must be assigned, so far as possible, to the provincial anti- 


tuberculosis institutions for the building and maintenance of hospitals, especially 
sanatoria. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Preference for Local Labor on State Contract Work 


HE Legislature of Wisconsin, at its first special session held in 
fe 1928, passed a joint resolution ‘relating to the discrimination 
against citizens of Wisconsin which is practiced by the State of 
Minnesota in connection with the erection of ublic buildings.” 
Sections 4434, 4435, and 4436 of the General Statutes of Minnesota 
for 1923, provide as follows: 


Section 4434. Material produced in State to be given preference in public 
huildings.—In any and all buildings hereafter erected by the State of Minnesota, 
or to the erection of which the State of Minnesota has granted aid, preference 
shall always be given in the erection thereof to materials produced or manufac- 
tured in the State of Minnesota by citizens or residents thereof wherever prac- 
ticable: Provided, That in the building and erecting of foundations, steps, 
approaches, and the outer walls of any and all such buildings, materials produced 
and manufactured in the State of Minnesota by citizens and residents thereof only 
shall be used: Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not apply to metal 
lath or Portland cement necessarily used in any such foundations, steps, ap- 
proaches, or outer walls. 

Sec. 4435. Not to affect buildings in process of construction.—This act shall not 

affect buildings now in process of construction nor shall it affect buildings for 
which contracts for the construction thereof have been entered into prior to the 
passage of this act: Provided further, That nothing in this act shall prevent the 
completion of buildings now partially erected with the same kind of materials 
which have heretofore been used: Provided further, That nothing in this act shall 
prevent an addition being made to any building now constructed out of the same 
material as the original building, nor the completion of any group of buildings out 
of the same material as was used in the construction of the buildings already 
completed. 
Sec. 4436. Not to apply where it appears pool has been formed.—The provisions 
of this act shall not apply in any case where, in the judgment of the different 
officers, boards or other authority in this State, now or hereafter vested with the 
power of contracting for the buildings hereinbefore referred to, it appears that an 
attempt is being made by producers or manufacturers in this State to form a pool, 
trust, or combination of any kind for the purpose of fixing or regulating the price 
of materials to be used in any such building or buildings. 


which provided as follows (ch. 189): 


Section 2—A. That in all such buildings that involve the use of cut or,dressed 
stone in their construction the work of cutting, dressing, or fabricating such stone 
shall be done within the territorial limits of the State of Minnesota, and provisions 
to this effect shall be incorporated in all contracts hereafter made for the erection 
of such buildings: Provided, That this act shall not be held to affect contracts 
existing at the time this act goes into effect. 


Joint Resolution No. 7, of the first special session of the Wisconsin 
Legislature in 1928, was directed against “the discrimination against 
citizens of Wisconsin which is practiced by the State of Minnesota 
in connection with the erection of public buildings,”’ and after refer- 
ring to the above laws provided as follows: 


have in the past furnished plans and specifications of contemplated public build- 
ings to the various building exchanges located in Minnesota, so that all Minnesota 
citizens and residents might have opportunity to make bids for the furnishing of 
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The 1925 session of the Minnesota Legislature added a new section, 


Whereas boards, commissions, and other departments of the State of Wisconsin . 
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labor and materials toward the erection of such public buildings in Wisco 
equally with the citizens and residents of this and every other State, and 
gether regardless of the discrimination in favor of Minnesota residents by vy) - 
of the laws of that State: Now, therefore, be it ‘ 
Resolved by the Assembly, the Senate concurring, That all departments of 
State of Wisconsin having to do with the erection of any public building to w jc) 
the State grants any aid shall not hereafter furnish any plans and specifica: \)) 
to the various building exchanges located in Minnesota until Minnesota ~ |) 
repeal all laws and statutes discriminating against the labor and materia 
citizens and residents of Wisconsin or of other sister States. Be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution shall be sent to the governor, the Si: 
chief engineer, the highway commission, the State board of control, the boa: 
regents of the university, the board of regents of normal schools, and to the g: 
nor of Minnesota. 
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Louisiana Act Favoring Local Labor and Industry Held 
Unconstitutional 


HE Legislature of Louisiana in 1926 passed an act known . 

£ as the ‘‘shrimp act”’ for the purpose of encouraging the shrin)) 
canning industry in the State of Louisiana by withholding raw 

and unshelled shrimp from plants located in other States. The 
material provisions of the “shrimp act” are as follows: 


Section 1. * * * That all salt water shrimp existing in the waters of this 
State, and the hulls and all parts of said salt water shrimp shall be and are here!)y 
declared to be the property of the State; until the title thereto shall be divested 
in the manner and form herein authorized and shall be under the exclusive ¢.1- 
trol of the department of conservation of the State of Louisiana, until the right 
of private ownership shall vest therein as herein provided, and that no pers... 
firm, or corporation shall catch or have in their possession living or dead, «1\\ 
salt water shrimp, or parts thereof, or purchase, sell, or offer for sale, any sic! 
shrimp, or parts thereof, after same have been caught except as otherwise }«'- 
mitted herein. * * * 

Sec. 4. That the right to take salt water shrimp from the waters of this State 
and the right to can, pack, or dry the said shrimp when caught are hereby granit« | 
to any resident of this State, to any firm or association composed of residents «/ 
this State, or to any corporation domiciled in or organized under the laws of 
this State, operating a canning or packing factory or drying platform in t)iis 
State. These rights shall be confined to such persons and corporations and are 
granted subject to the further conditions hereinafter stipulated. * * * 

Sec. 13. All salt water shrimp and the shells or hulls and heads of all salt 
water shrimp are hereby declared to be the property of the State, and the she!!- 
or hulls and heads to be valuable for use as a natural resource of the State as « 
fertilizer in the State; and it shall therefore and hereafter be unlawful to expo! 
from the State of Louisiana any salt water shrimp from which the shell or |)! 
and head shall not have been removed. 

In order that all of the inhabitants of the State of Louisiana may enjoy t!c 
State’s natural food product, it shall be lawful to ship unshelled shrimp from any 
point in the State of Louisiana to any other point in the State of Louisiana fv. 
edible consumption, subject to such regulations and restrictions as may be impos‘! 
by the department of conservation. Any person, firm, or corporation of t!1!: 
State who shall lawfully take any shrimp from any of the waters of the Stat. 
or lawfully acquire the same, shall have a qualified interest or property in tv 
shrimp so taken or acquired in the shells, which qualified interest may be sold or 
transferred to any other person, firm, or corporation within the limits of t!« 
State; and after the edible portions of the abdomen popularly called tail me:' 
of said shrimp shall have been removed from the shell, within the State of Loui- 
siana, such lawful taker or possessor, his heirs or assigns, as the case may bc, 
shall be vested with all of the rights and property of the State in and to sai’! 
shrimp tail meat and shall have the right to sell such shrimp tail meat or sh!) 
the same beyond the limit of the State, without restriction or reservation. 
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It shall be the duty of all licensees operating under the department of conser- 
yation in the shrimp industry in this State to conserve for fertilizer purposes all 
shells or hulls and heads of salt water shrimp and to report monthly, on blanks 
to be furnished by the department of conservation, the quantity thereof on hand, 
to the department of conservation. It shall be unlawful to export from the State 
of Louisiana any raw shells or hulls and heads of salt water shrimp as they are 
required to be manufactured into fertilizer or used for an element in chicken 
feed. When the shrimp hulls or shells and heads shall have been conserved for 
the purposes. herein stated, the right of property therein theretofore existing in 
the State shall pass to the lawful taker or the possessor thereof. Any person, 
firm, or corporation violating the provisions of this section shall be liable to the 
penalties hereinafter imposed. (Acts of 1926, Act No. 103.) 


The Foster-Fountain Packing Co. (Inc.) is a Louisiana corporation 
and operates a shrimp hulling plant in that State. It gathers shrimp 
from the tidal waters in the Louisiana marshes. The Sea Food Co. is 
a Mississippi corporation and cans and packs shrimp in its plant at 
Biloxi, Miss. Its product is shipped and sold in interstate com- 
merce. The Foster Co. and the Sea Food Co. have a contract by 
which the former agrees to catch in Louisiana waters and deliver 
to the latter in Biloxi a carload of raw shrimp per month during speci- 
fied periods. The supply is intended for the interstate and foreign 
business of the Sea Food Co. 

There are located at Biloxi, Miss., plants comprising about one- 
fourth of the shrimp-canning industry in the United States. The 
waters of the Mississippi do not contain an adequate supply of 
shrimp and practically all that are packed there come from the 
Louisiana marshes. Shrimp are taken by nets dragged by power 
boats and are then put on larger vessels and taken to Biloxi. To 
prepare the meat for canning, the heads and hulls are picked off; 
most of them are thrown into the water, where they are consumed 
by scavengers of the sea, but some are made into ‘‘shrimp bran.”’ 
The Foster Co. brought a suit to enjoin the enforcement of certain 
provisions of the shrimp act on the ground, among others, that they 
violated the commerce clause of the Federal Seaatitetio’. The 
District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana granted a restraining order pending an application for a 
temporary injunction. After a hearing the restraining order was 
set aside and an injunction denied. An appeal was taken to the 
United States Supreme Court, which was allowed by the district 
court, Which found that irreparable harm and damage would be 
sustained and stayed the enforcement of the act pending a determina- 
tion by the Supreme Court. 

The United States Supreme Court on October 15, 1928, delivered 
its opinion and held the shrimp act unconstitutional, on the ground 
that the purpose of the act “‘is not to retain the shrimp for the use 
of the people of Louisiana; it is to favor the canning of the meat and 
the manufacture of bran in Louisiana by withholding raw or unshelled - 
shrimp from the Biloxi plants.’”’ The court said that ‘consistently 
with the act all (shrimp) may be, and in fact nearly all is, caught for 
transportation and sale in interstate commerce. As to such shrimp 
the protection of the commerce clause attaches at the time of the 
taking.” The court further said that “the State might have retained 
the » for consumption and use therein” but “by permittin 
its shrimp to be taken and all the products thereof to be ship 
and sold in interstate commerce, the State necessarily releases its 
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hold and, as to the shrimp so taken, definitely terminates its contro|.” 
In the course of the opinion the court pointed out that affida, its 
had been presented to show that by reason of favorable topographical, 

climatic, labor, and other conditions, shrimp taken from the Beeisinn: ana 
marshes may be more conveniently and economically canned at 
Biloxi than in Louisiana near to the source of supply; that the Biloxi 
plants have long constituted an important center of the industry and 
are largely dependent upon the Louisiana marshes for their supply; 

that the enforcement of the act would injure or destroy the shrinip 
business at Biloxi; that about 95 per cent of the shrimp obtained from 
the waters of Louisiana, when taken, is intended for consumption 
outside the State; that some shrimp bran is made from the hulls and 
heads in Louisiana, but all of it is shipped to Biloxi, where it is used 
to make fertilizer, and is worth less than 1 per cent of the value of the 
shrimp; and that not more than half the hulls and heads removed 
in Louisiana are used for any purpose because they have no market 
value, can not be sold or given away, and often constitute a nuisance. 

(Foster-F ountain Packing Co. (Inc.) et al.v. Haydel et al., 49 Sup. 

t. 1.) 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Compensation for Occupational Diseases 


by Dr. Carey P. McCord in an article in National Safety News, 
October, 1928. 

Special provision for compensation of occupational diseases is 
made in the statutes of nine States, four of which—Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, and Ohio—have a scheduled list, while California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, North Dakota, and Wisconsin allow for occu- 
pational diseases in general terms. Massachusetts has in some cases 
construed the term “injury” to cover certain occupational diseases. 
In States where there is a specific schedule the effect of the law is 
to commit a manifest injustice, as workers who are disabled as the 
result of exposure to some poisonous substance or from some disease 
which is included in the list receive compensation but in the same 
factory a worker who is equally disabled as a result of his employment 
but from a cause which is not specified in the schedule is not entitled 
to compensation. 

Most persons, the writer says, including both industrialists and 
physicians, have difficulty in limiting and defining occupational 
diseases. This arises from the fact that there are many border-line 
cases, although in the majority of instances the difference between 
accident and disease is fairly clear cut. As an example the case is 
cited of a machinist working with a lathe, who receives an injury to 
his fingers or hands which is clearly an industrial accident, while the 
same machinist on the same lathe who develops an eruption on his 
hands from the continued use of cutting oils is suffering from an 
occupational disease. While in a case like this the degree of disability 
might be equal in the two types of disablement, there can be no 
confusion as to the causation of the condition. The point is brought 
out by the writer that whereas industrial accidents are generally 
brought about swiftly, time is a factor in occupational diseases, a 
considerable number of years often elapsing before exposure to a 
harmful substance shows its effects. Although time is often the 
deciding factor as between an accident and a disease it is not invari- 
ably so, as, for example, failure to provide sufficient ventilation for 
men engaged in filling silos might result in their receiving a sufficient 
amount of the carbon dioxide gas generated by the green corn to 
cause death from oxygen deprivation. In such a case, although as 
much as one-half hour might elapse before death, the fatality should 
be regarded as due not to an occupational disease but to an occu- 
pational accident. 

Opposition to coverage of occupational diseases in the workmen’s 
compensation acts is frequently based on the fact that the causation 


Ts ra of compensation for industrial diseases is discussed 


of many conditions is more or less obscure and complicated by a 


variety of factors, while many members of compensation boards 
believe that true occupational diseases are rare. This is an erro- 
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neous belief, in Doctor McCord’s opinion, for in practically ¢\ ory 
trade, industry, or profession there are one or many opportu {iss 
for bodily harm other than accidents. Examples of occupati:na| 
diseases, showing the insidious way in which they may develop, in- 
clude the “ganglia” or lumps which develop on the backs of the 
hands of cutters in the tailoring trade, from the use of the heayy 
shears; the development of a new occupational disease, tulare:)ia, 
among butchers or among cooks, from handling infected rabbits: the 
severe bronchial asthma occurring among furriers, from the chemicals 
used in dye'ng furs; occupational retinitis developing among motivn- 
picture operators from watching the intensely bright projection liv/it: 
and cancer of the skin among workers who treat wood blocks \\ ith 
tar and creosote to render them waterproof, the tar having a ‘carci- 
nogenetic”’ action on the skin. These are examples of some of the 
more unusual types of infection or disease which are liable to occur 
in the approximately 7,000 trades or processes which are followed in 
this country as a means of livelihood. Not all of these trades, of 
course, have occupational disease hazards associated with the occu- 
pations or processes, but a very high percentage do have associated 
hazards. 

The writer believes that compensability for industrial diseases 
should be limited to “characteristic” occupational diseases. Prneu- 
monia developing in a workman engaged in a process conducive to 
respiratory irritation could not usually be classed as an occupational 
disease from the fact that in most cases it may be traced to other eti- 
ologic factors, but pneumonoconiosis developing in a worker from the 
inhalation of a trade dust should be regarded as a “characteristic” 
occupational disease. The same thing is true of arthritis which, 
although it may be induced in different trade processes, still does not 
have characteristic features which differentiate it from cases arising 
outside of the occupation. Doctor McCord states, therefore, that in 
his belief, compensation for occupational disease disability should be 
limited to ‘thése pathologic states that exhibit features charactcr- 
istically related to particular kinds of employment.”’ 

One of the greatest handicaps in securing appropriate legislation 
he considers is the general lack of training among physicians in thie 
field of industrial hygiene. This results often in unwarranted claims 
for compensation being pressed with the help of the physician, with 
the result that an injustice is done and the compensation movement 
is to that extent discredited. A proper conduct of claims adjust- 
ment, he says, calls for the services of physicians highly trained in 
this special branch of medicine. 

It appears true that occupational diseases are on the increase, aiid 
as ovine of this fact the experience of one State, Ohio, is cited. 
According to official reports, it is said, the scheduled occupation:! 
diseases show an average increase of 71 per cent per annum, and tlic 
nonscheduled occupational diseases show an average increase of {7 
per cent per annum when a comparison is made between the pa-t 
two years and the previous five years. 

In conclusion Doctor McCord says: ‘It is to be hoped that legi-- 
lative assemblies may know more about the insidiously developin- 
occupational diseases and the injustice that will be perpetuated | 
this increasing source of industrial disability is further ignored.” 
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Compensation for Silicosis 


SHE fact that silicosis has such a long period of latency and 
| chronicity has made it a difficult disease to deal with from the 
standpoint of compensation. In view of the proposed plan 
of the British Home Office of granting compensation for death and 
total disability from silicosis in all industries in which it is a hazard, 
the status of compensation for the disease in the British Dominions 
is discussed in an editorial in the Lancet (London), September 15, 
1928. 

South Africa, where the hazard of silicosis was present in the Rand 
cold mines, is said to have been the first country to compensate for 
this disease, and the compensation system in that country has 
become closely interlocked with the system of prevention. Under 
the compensation plan any miner on the Rand who develops ordi- 
nary pulmonary tuberculosis is suspended from employment in 
order to protect the other workers from infection, and he receives 
compensation. South Africa and New South Wales, in relation to 
the county of Cumberland and to the Broken Hill mines, are said 
to be ahead of England in their systems of compensation for silicosis 
as are also. the Canadian Provinces of Alberta and Ontario. A 
scheme of compensation was applied in England to the small re- 
fractories industries in 1918, but it was not extended to any other 
industry until 1927, when it was granted to metal miners. At the 
present time a scheme for compensation in the pottery industry‘ 
is in preparation, but action along this line is slow and in the mean- 
time, it 1s stated, men are succumbing to this occupational hazard 
in such industries as stone masonry, granite cutting, quarrying, and 
metal mining, without receiving any compensation. 

The British Home Office has now abruptly abandoned its plan of 
extending compensation for silicosis to one industry at a time, and 
has issued a comprehensive draft scheme for granting compensation 
for death and total disability in practically every occupation in 
which a silica risk is present. In addition to the industries named 
above, workers employed in driving hard headings or sinking shafts 
through sandstone rocks in coal mines are to be included, as are also 
millstone builders and abrasive soap makers. Under the new plan 
periodical medical examinations will no longer be required nor will 
workers in the initial stages of the disease be retired with compensa- 
tion. Compensation is to be awarded only for total disability or 
death, but it is the plan to study each industry for the purpose of 
linking up preventive procedure with compensation awards. This 
procedure, it is considered, will lead itt 5 to limitation of the 
silica hazard. . 

The plan is expected to have an indirect economic effect, as it i 
considered probable that the use of sandstone for building purposes 
is likely to cease, and that the costs on some building operations 
will, therefore, be increased, but it is not expected that unemploy- 
ment will result, as substitute products—bricks, cement, and lime- 
stone—are all home products. " 


! See Labor Review, November, 1928, p. 67. 
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Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 


lowa 


HE eighth biennial report of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Service of Iowa, covering the period ending June 30, 1928, 
contains recommendations by the industrial commissioner, g 


financial report, and the decisions of the Department of Workmen's 
Compensation. 


An interesting recommendation found in the report is applicable to 
many States which have compulsory or elective laws but which have 
provisions so phrased as to prohibit the voluntary acceptance of the 
workmen’s compensation act by employers and employees excluded 
from the compulsory and elective features of the act. The report 
states in part as follows: 


Personal injury on or off the premises of the employer by workmen “engaged in 
agricultural pursuits or in operation immediately connected therewith” is spe- 
cifically barred from compensation coverage. In two cases recently arbitrated 
and reviewed before the industrial commissioner insurance policies have been 
introduced giving evidence of engagement to cover farm workers but it has been 
necessary to hold against the claimant. On the part of the general assem)ly 
intent is evidently to afford definite and far-reaching exemption to farm opera- 
tions and kindred pursuits and the statute rather than the insurance policy must 
be our monitor. In the United States, with rare exception, agricultural employ- 
ment is not under compensation coverage in a compulsory sense. In some States, 
however, provision is made for coverage at the option of the employer in agricii!- 
tural —— Experience leads to the conclusion that the Iowa law could 
extend its usefulness by permitting farmers voluntarily to come within the juris- 
diction of this system by definite election on the part of each individual farmer 
who desires this relationship. 

It would seem worth while for the general assembly to consider the provisions 
of statute in some States to the effect that when insurance policies are made to 
cover employees in exempted employments such employment shall automatically 
classify as included in compensation jurisdiction. 


An illustration of the problem which caused the recommendation 
to be made is a case cited as follows: 


The arbitration decision, dated May 14, 1927, holds: ‘That at the time of 
the fatal injury suffered by Arthur N. Hagen he was engaged in an ‘agricultural 
pursuit’ within the meaning of the compensation law.” 

The deceased, Arthur N. Hagen, at the time of his fatal injury was under 
contract with the trustees of the Farmers & Merchants Bank of Waterville, 
Iowa, for the operation of a threshing machine owned by said trustees and to be 
employed in threshing grain for many farmers in the vicinity of Makee Town- 
ship, Allamakee County. August 7, 1926, while starting the engine supplying 
power to this threshing machine, Hagen sustained injuries which caused his 
death August 20, 1926. 

It would appear from the record that in July of 1926 a policy of insurance was 
issued by this defendant insurer to the aforesaid board of trustees specifically 
coyering the employment in which the husband of this claimant lost his life. 
It furthermore appears that this policy was issued with the distinct understanding 
on the part of the assured, at least, that they would be protected against any 
injuries arising out of this employment. 

It is the contention of counsel that this contract of insurance is binding upo! 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co., any exceptions or pemetions in the compensatio! 
law of the State of Iowa to the contrary notwithstanding. 

. While this proposition would seem to be morally sound, it is utterly without 
—— in the statute. Under the holding of the Supreme Court of the Statc 
of Iowa, there would seem to be no ground for the consideration of any qualifi- 
cation whatever of the statutory provision placing agricultural pursuits in tlc 
class of bag wo Low exempted from compensation coverage. It is so held dis- 


tinctly in Slyeord v. Horn, 162 N. W. 253; also in Oliphant v. Hawkinson, 15: 
N. W. 805. 
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Hillman v. Eighmy et al., 208 N. W. 928, is submitted in support of claimant’s 
contention. Subsection 3 of section 102.05 of the Wisconsin statute provides: 

«2. Any employer who shall enter into a contract for the insurance of the 
compensation provided for in sections 102.03 to 102.35, inclusive, or against 
liability therefor, shall be deemed thereby to have elected to accept the provisions 
of sections 102.03 to 102.35, and such election shall include farm laborers and 
domestic servants if such intent is clearly shown by the terms of the policy.” 

This statutory provision makes the Wisconsin decision cited wholly consistent, 
in fact absolutely necessary, but the said decision is of no value whatever in this 
ease because the Iowa statute contains no such provision as that quoted or any 
provision upon which such holding could be based. 

It therefore becomes necessary to hold that, since the fatal injury of the 
deceased Hagen occurred in employment excluded from compensation coverage, 
no further consideration can be given this claim by the Iowa industrial commis- 
sioner. The arbitration decision is affirmed. 

Pending in district court. (Hagen v. Hagen et al, p. 122.) 


Rhode Island 


[N 1927 the Rhode Island workmen’s compensation act allowed 

employers and injured employees to reach an agreement in regard 
to compensation under the act, and provided that such agreement 
should be approved by the commissioner of labor and that any such 
agreement so approved should be enforceable by a suitable action or 
proceeding brought by either of the parties in the superior court. It 
was further provided that if the employer and employee failed to 
reach an agreement in regard to compensation under the act or if the 
commissioner of labor failed to approve any agreement, either em- 
ployer or employee or, in case of death, the dependents entitled to 
compensation, could file in the office of the ‘‘clerk of the superior court 
having jurisdiction of the matter” a petition setting forth the facts 
necessary and proper for the information of the court, which court 
decided the merits of the controversy. 

The report of the commissioner of labor made to the General Assem- 
bly of Rhode Island for the year 1927 contains the following statement: 


There were 52 petitions filed in the superior court in the year 1927; of this 
number, 33 asked for the payment of compensation, 8 were filed by doctors to 
recover for services, 3 by employers for relief, 5 for commutation of future pay- 
ments, and 3 for the determination of the method of paying compensation. 

In the course of the year the department rendered assistance in the settlement 
of many cases that otherwise would have resulted in court action. This service 
is voluntary and effective only in cases where both claimant and employer, or 
those representing him, are willing to make use of it. Several small claims 
coming to the attention of the department were abandoned for the reason that 
court action would involve expense out of proportion to the amount involved. 
It is reasonable to believe that some of these claims have merit and should be 
compensated, but fail by reason of the fact that our present plan of procedure is 
too expensive. A modern simple procedure is recommended to correct this 
weakness of the law. 


The Rhode Island Legislature in 1928 amended the procedure for 
the settlement of disputes in compensation cases in Rhode Island by 
providing that if the employer and employee failed to reach an 
agreement or if the commissioner of labor failed to approve any 
agreement, the employer or employee or in case of death, a depen- 
dent entitled to compensation, may file in the office of the commissioner 


of labor a petition setting forth the facts necessary and proper for his . 


information, and that the commissioner of labor shall hear witnesses 
and in a summary manner shall decide the merits of the controversy. 
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If, however, ‘‘an appeal from his decision shall be taken by e: he, 
party within 5 days after notice thereof or if within 10 days t) or¢. 
after the terms of such order shall not have been complied with and 
upon complaint to him by the party in whose favor such decisiv) js 
given, and such decree is entered of such noncompliance there, ith, 
the commissioner of labor shal) forthwith certify all the papers, 
documents, and agreements to the clerk of the superior court haying 
jurisdiction of the matter” which court “shall proceed to hear de 
novo all questions of law and fact therein involved and such witne-ses 
as may be presented by each party, and in a summary manner 
decide the merits of the controversy.”’ 

It is to be noted that the decision of the commissioner of labor is no‘ 
final and that the superior court still has the power to hear the 
entire case and decide questions of fact, even though a decision on 
the facts has been made by the commissioner of labor. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





First Year’ s Operation of the German Unemployment 
Insurance System 


operation one year on October 1, 1928, and although this is 

too short a time to determine whether or not the system will 
be successful, it is of interest to examine the results of the first year’s 
oper’ ation of the act. A report from the American vice consul in 
Berlin, Harry L. Franklin, dated October 5, gives an account of 
the principal facts connected with the administration of the act, 
based on reports in German publications and the personal investi- 
gations of the writer. 

The unemployment insurance system is under the direction of the 
central bureau for employment and unemployment insurance in 
Berlin, which is also the central office for public employment. The 
bureau is a self-governing body except that a certain amount of 
financial control is exercised by the Federal Government as well as 
general supervision by the Federal Ministry of Labor. The executive 
board is made up of equal numbers of representatives of employers, 
workers, and State and communal governments, but the representa- 
tives of public bodies have no voice in the settlement of questions 
relating to unemployment insurance. All wage earners liable to 
compulsory health insurance, with a wage limit of 3,600 reichsmarks 
($857.52) a year, and employees liable to compulsory old-age in- 
surance, with a wage limit of 8,400 reichsmarks ($2,000.88), and 
crews Of vessels are subject to unemployment i insurance. The cost 
of the premiums is borne in equal proportions by the employers 
and the workers. Wages and salaries are divided into 11 standard 
wage classes and the unemployment benefit amounts to a stated 
percentage of the average wage in each class, to which is added a 
family allowance amounting to 5 per cent of the standard wages. 
Memiaa of the unemployment funds are entitled to benefits for a 
period of 26 weeks after the payment of 26 weeks’ premiums. If 
unemployment continues after the expiration of this period they are 
paid from the “crisis” unemployment relief, maintained by the 
State, for an additional period of 26 weeks, which in some cases may 
be even further extended. 

The central bureau for unemployment and unemployment in- 
surance began its operations October 1, 1927, with assets of 160,000,- 
000 reichsmarks ($38,112,000), but owing to the large amount of 
unemployment during the winter the insurance fund was facing a 
deficit in the spring of 1928. With the improvement of labor con- 
ditions during the summer of 1928, however, there was an increase 
in the accumulations of the fund to approximately 100,000,000 reichs- 
marks ($23,820,000), but in view of the continuous decline in German 
economic conditions since that time it is feared that unemployment 


T4 German system of unemployment insurance’ had been in 


may be greater this winter than during the winter of 1927-28. Ac-. 





' See Labor Review, October, 1927, pp. 67-69. 
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cording to an estimate which appeared recently in Vorwaerts, the 

central organ of the Social Democratic Party, the fund may jo; 
only be exhausted but may have a deficit of as much as 50,000,000 
marks. If this occurs it will be necessary to secure assistance {rom 
the Reich, which is required by the law to make the necessary loans 
to the fund. As an offset to the expected drain upon the resources 
of the fund, however, it is anticipated that the second year of the 
operation of the fund. will show a considerable reduction in the cost 
of administration, although the reduction in the premiums anticipated 
by both workers and employers appears to be out of the question. 

The change from the payment of unemployment relief out of public 
funds to compulsory unemployment insurance was attended with 
great difficulties. Under the former system there were 887 com- 
munal employment agencies, which in the reorganization were re- 
placed by 361 employment bureaus forming a unit with the central 
bureau (feichsanstalt), and much time was lost in trying out new 
methods in connection with this reorganization of the employment 
agencies. 

Under the present law seasonal workers are entitled to the same 
benefits as permanent workers but it has been found that they have 
abused this privilege and that frequently the benefits they have 
received*have amounted to many times the amounts of the premiums 
paid by them. It is claimed, too, that allowance is generally made 
for the risk of unemployment i in fixing the wages of seasonal workers, 
and that the latter, especially in the country, can usually find emer- 
gency work in a period of unemployment. It is planned, therefore, 
either to prolong the period of contributions of such workers pending 
the right to benefits or to shorten the benefit period. Another factor 
in the increased costs of the system, it is claimed, is the waiver of tlie 
previous requirement that an insured em loyee should furnish 
evidence of his need of benefit. It is alleged by critics of the system 
that the unemployment of the winter 1927-28 was augmented as a 
result of the removal of this restriction, although the central office 
stated that there was an increase of only 4 per cent in the benefit 
claims, whereas it had been estimated that Sige would be an increase 
of 5 per cent. 

The receipts and disbursements of the Reichsanstalt for the period 
from October 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, were approximately as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF go re ed ye OCTOBER 1, 1927, TO JUNE 
1 


{Conversions into United States currency made at par value—Reichsmark=—23.82 cents] 


























Receipts from contributions | Expenditures 
Period A | ‘ S. 
verage per verage per 
Total month Total month 

1927 
PO a a oon g eek te ee $46, 758, 660 $15, 586, 220 $34, 872, 480 $11, 624, 160 

1928 
OF et tik tC bnamnndakes sence 48, 664, 260 16, 221, 420 80, 368, 680 26, 789, 60 
Been Qual oi cock. 5 Sha sisi 47, 044, 500 15, 681, 500 43, 971, 720 14, 657, 240 
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The establishment of a social self-governing institution made up 
of employers and workers is an experiment which is said to have been 
watched with keen interest by the German people generally, and 


| certain features such as the organization of unemployment insurance 


in case Of strikes and cooperation between the labor unions and 
employers have been worked out very successfully. It will need a 
longer test, however, before it can be determined whether or not the 
system will be of permanent benefit, although the consensus seems 
to be decidedly optimistic as to the final results. One of the most 
serious disadvantages of the system is the heavy demands upon the 
time of the individual employers and employees who are members of 
the board of executives or who hold honorary positions in the various 
local and State offices. At present, it is estimated, there are about 
20,000 such persons engaged in the administration of these offices, 
but the opinion prevails that with further experience in the operation 
of the system it will be possible to dispense with a large number of 
assistants from the ranks of private enterprise, both employers and 
employees, without affecting the.smooth and efficient functioning of 


the system. 
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Provision of Cheap Dwellings in Belgium : 


REPORT for the year 1927 of the activities of the Belciay 
A National Cheap Housing Society, which is the organiz: ion 
, through which all measures are taken in Belgium to pro ice 
houses for the poorer classes of the population, shows that there \ere 
253 approved local societies in active operation during the \: 
These societies, which are financed by the State, Provinces, |.c,! 
authorities, and the public welfare committee made up of indusiria! 
employers and private individuals, carry out the actual building 
under the supervision of the national society. At the end of the 
year nearly 30,000 rentable buildings had been built or were in process 
of construction and 22,165 had been rented, while 4,741 houses |ad 
been sold, all but a few of which were sold under the State bonus 
system, which prevides for bonuses varying according to the district 
and the family responsibilities of the purchaser. More than three- 
fourths of the proceeds of these sales had been applied at the end of 
the year toward the construction of new dwellings. 

By the close of 1927 the total number of houses either built or being 
built was 33,578, of which 26,040 were one-family houses. Although 
the number of houses constructed was considered a remarka)le 
achievement, the number of dwellings urgently needed in 1927 was 
estimated to be 100,000, and since that date this figure has increased 
with the growth of the population. The national society was i- 

wered, therefore, by an act of July 22, 1927, to raise a 6 per cent 
oan of 110,000,000 francs ($3,058,000), under Government guaranty, 
which will cover the cost of 3,200 additional dweilings. 

The first loan was so successful that proposals were made at the |e- 
ginning of 1928 to float a new loan of 100,000,000 francs ($2,780,000) 
but this has since been increased, by a Government proposal, to 
300,000,000 franes. One-third of this amount will be used to finance 
a direct attack on the slum problem, so that people evicted from con- 
demned houses will be housed in dwellings which, though plain and 
small, insure healthful living conditions, and measures will be taken 
to insure that for every house built under this scheme a condemned 
building will be demolished by the local authorities. One-third of 
the amount will be used to finance the construction of cheap dwellin:s 
of the type already built and the remainder will be deposited in 4 
special fund to cover the cost of bonuses granted to private purchase 's 
or builders of cheap dwellings. | 

Because of the enormous demand for houses and the fact that 1) 
national society is necessarily restricted by its cost to the State, t!« 
Government has taken steps to encourage the construction of che.) 
dwellings by private initiative, and a system of bonuses has bec 

instituted designed to make it possible for individuals to finance t'¢ 
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iInternational Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 1%, 1928, p. 246. 
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construction of theirhomes. The right to receive a bonus is restricted 
to individuals whose income and property do not exceed certain 
stated amounts and the value of the property is also fixed for different 
localities. As a further incentive to the construction of cheap dwell- 
ines an act of June 10, 1928, exempts from the property tax fora period 
of 10 years all houses, approved by the cheap housing committees, 
the net rent valuation of which does not exceed a fixed sum varying 
according to the size of the town, provided no other bonus or credit 
facilities have been granted in connection with such a house. This 
exemption 1s extended to multiple-dwelling houses and to premises 
which include business annexes. 
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Finnish Cooperative Boarding Houses 


HERE are some 60 to 80 Finnish cooperative boarding houses. 
T according to the 1928 yearbook of the Northern States (\o- 
operative League. Most of these, according to the report, are 
‘small, unincorporated, and rather unstable enterprises.” Their 
instability is due to the fact that the members are usually single 
men who move from locality to locality to find work or to better 
their positions. This impermanency of membership is shown by the 
fact that in some cases only from 5 to 10 per cent of the shareholders 
are boarding at the house, and in hardly any case where the society 
is several years old do the boarders form more than 30 or 35 per cent 
of the whole membership. ‘‘The rest have either moved to some 
other locality or, in a few cases, have married and established their 
own individual households.” 
The table below shows for 13 boarding associations the membership, 
business, capital, and assets in 1926: 


. 


STATUS OF FINNISH COOPERATIVE BOARDING HOUSES AND HOTELS, 1926 








Name and location ce ber of of busie Share | Total 
tab- | mem- ~ | capital | assets 


lished| bers ness 


























NS EE I, te ET Te 1910 280 | $30, 420 | $7,000. 
The Rentola Co., Duluth, Minn____- Se ptiing cbea gn eae bod 1913 160 | 15,714 | 9,272 | $14, 572 
Toverila Co. (Inc.), Duluth, Minn..-.......--.-..-.-.---------- 1909 | 338 | 64,554 | 1,690| 13,242 
ee eC, BE 6 IRs oo nce ckvip cusweiccecuciocis Soe _ ef tes ee 
Tarmo Trading Association, Eveleth, Minn___........_____- __.| 1918 64 | 22,006 | 2, 205 9, 122 
Toveri Cooperative Association, Gilbert, Minn __............-_-- | 1918 166 6, 053 1, 660 5, 630 
Workers’ Cooperative Club, Allouez, SG a sel <a huuee han haben 1919 50 | 16,486 | 1,475 3, 623 
I, WU ee anil. debe dincamaia 1912 252 | 30,885 | 4,270 | 22,784 
Cooperative Toivo Co., Detroit, Mich_................-.-...---- 1919 186 | 52,721 1,850 | 61, 440 
Workers’ Home, Ironwood, Mich - --.--__.-...-.-.-.---..--------- 1919 24} 10,884 240 860 
Finnish Cooperative Boarding House, Cleveland, Ohio_..__.---- 1916 129 | 43,570} 1,296 | 22, 530 
Tarmo Club (Inc.), New York, N. Y__-.-_---- Fe eas ae 1922 152 | 100, 000 |._____-- 35, 000 
Finnish Boarding House, Timmins, Ont___.................-.--- | 1914 S61 56900 ba..2s.- a, 
oo AS SES fers aS Be eG ee Addcintdissttch apdae ce sanee |_.._..| 1, 876 | 428, 502 | 30,958 | 188, 803 








Ten of the 13 organizations above named own real estate, the 
aggregate holdings being $167,309. In four cases the value of the 
land and buildings exceeds $15,000 and in one case amounts to 
$56,788. 





_—owow 
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Cooperative Oil Associations in North Central States 


HE Northern States’ Cooperative League yearbook for 1928 con- 

- tains some interesting data as regards the cooperative oil 
associations in the Northern States. 

There are now 61 associations in Minnesota, 22 in Wisconsin, 15 or 

more in Iowa, and several in the Dakotas. Twenty-seven of these 
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had sales in 1927 amounting to $1,968,698 and a net gain of $224,336, 
and 30 associations had a combined paid-in capital of $320,223. 

Most of the 61 cooperative oil associations in operation in Minnesota 
are in the southern part of the State. Of these, 19 furnished member- 
ship figures, the average being 360 members per association. The 
paid-in share capital averages $9,611 per association. 

According to the State oil inspector’s report, 43 of the associations 
sold 10,782,000 gallons of gasoline and 3,273,000 gallons of kerosene 
during 1927. These associations have had a remarkable success. 
Thirty-eight of them handled more than 50 per cent of the gasoline, 
kerosene, and distillate shipped into the towns where they were 
operating, and 21 handled more than 75 per cent. 

The yearbook states that “Cooperative oil companies have not 
found it necessary to advertise extensively. The patronage dividend 
checks have been their greatest advertisement.’”’ The following data 
show for four of the older companies the dividend paid on purchases 
(in addition to the interest paid on capital stock): 


PATRONAGE DIVIDENDS OF FOUR COOPERATIVE OIL ASSOCIATIONS IN MIN- 
NESOTA, 1922 TO 1927 
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If the earnings were computed on the share capital (as in private 
profit firms) instead of on sales, the showing is still more remarkable. 
The report states that in 1927 eight associations earned an average of 
123 per cent on their capital stock and 40 an average of 68.2 per cent. 
“This showing will not be equaled in 1928 as there have been severe 
price wars in cooperative oil territory, but the purpose of the coop- 
erative organizations will be attained nevertheless.”’ 

It is interesting to note that practically all of the price cuts have been in coop- 
erative oil territory and have been brought about by competitors. The strength 
of the cooperative lies in the fact that the consumers get the profits regardless of 
the price. The cooperatives do not cut price but follow their competitors. In 
one case where the competition put the price of gasoline several cents below cost, 
the cooperative closed its doors for a few weeks until the price came back to normal. 
In this case there was no difficulty in getting the trade back and they had enjoyed 
buying their gasoline below cost. 





— 
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Condition of Farmers’ Cooperative Movement 


HE annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture for the year 
1928 contains the following statement which sums up the 


general situation of the agricultural cooperative movement: 


Cooperative organization among the farmers of the United States, as is well 
known, has developed greatly in recent years. Naturally its progress has not 
been uniform. Setbacks as well as advances have been recorded. But there 
remains a remarkable net gain, the value of which can not be estimated wholly 
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in terms of business done, membership gained, or savings effected. It inc! 
also such important, if not easily measurable, results as a widespread realiz: |, 
among farmers that success in agriculture requires efficient selling as we 
efficient production. Hereafter this realization will play an increasing pa: 
the adjustment of output to market requirements, which must play a large |. 
in any rational program for the solution of the surplus problem. 

Agricultural ee ee is sometimes charged with responsibilities tha 


not belong to it. hen markets are depressed by overproduction it is diff 


even for the most efficient cooperative organization to obtain satisfactory pri « 


This difficulty is sometimes considered evidence that cooperation does not \ 
But such an attitude is unjustified. Cooperation can not correct all the |, 
difficulties of agriculture and is not designed to do so. It may influence 
volume of production. But the control of conditions such as exist in the ( 
fornia dried-fruit industry and in the marketing of potatoes this year does 
fall directly within the sphere of cooperative responsibilities. The remedy 


the surplus problem will necessarily transcend the powers of the cooperat 
associations. For the present our cooperative organizations must be judye 
as marketing concerns =, paps sometimes under favorable, and sometii 

ooperative marketing aims to give the farmer 


under unfavorable, conditions. 
an efficient and economical marketing system, while at the same time promo! 


the adjustment of production to market needs. It emphasizes quality out)):t, 


and is perhaps the chief influence in the standardization, handling, packing, : 


if 


ne 
~ 


d 


processing of farm commodities. It sometimes favorably modifies the purc)::s- 


ing practices of commercial agencies. These and similar activities are the 1: 


standards by which cooperative marketing should be judged. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





A Library Adult Education Program 


HE libraries of the United States have adopted a definite pro- 

gram of cooperation with other agencies for adult education. 

This announcement was made by M. S. Dudgeon, librarian 

of the Milwaukee Public Library, at the 1928 meeting of the National 

Education Association, Minneapolis, July 1-6 1928.' The three 
ste ps in this program are: 

To form in each library a well-equipped bureau of information 
on “adult education, which will make it possible for that library to 
advise every adult in the community who desires to find out when 
and how he ean receive instruction from one of the numerous agencies 
for adult education. 

To render the best possible service to other agencies for adult 
dah ation, by sending books to places where classes are being carried 
on, by reserving books for adult education students, and in other 
ways—in brief, to make the public library the school library and the 
college library of every other adult education in the community. 

3. To provide a ‘“‘reader’s adviser,” whose function is to confer with 
serious-minded readers, to write out courses for them adapted to their 
individual requirements, and to remind delinquent readers that their 
next books are available for them. In other words, the adviser 
diagnoses the prospective reader’s mentality, presents him with a 
prescription, and sees that he takes it. 

Mr. Dudgeon points out that the above program is not merely 
theoretical. Some libraries are following it completely and nearly 
all other libraries of any size have put at least parts of the scheme 
into actual operation. 

It is not intended that this new library service should duplicate or 
substitute other agencies for adult education or that libraries should 
be transformed into schoolhouses or librarians be changed into formal 
teachers, The libraries’ duty, Mr. Dudgeon declares, “lies solely 
with the printed page. It is their ambition that every adult educa- 
tion student consider and use the public library or the State library 
as his school library.”’ 





a 
Need for Evening Schools 


N A recent discussion of adult education from a national viewpoint, 
L. R. Alderman,’ specialist in adult education of the United States 
Bureau of Education, stressed the need of evening schools which 

enable adults to secure formal public education. To such schools, 
he said, may come native citizens who have had little or no education. 


According to the 1920 census there were then in the United States 





a ' National Education Association. Proceedings of the sixty-sixth annual meeting. Washington, 1928, 
} 295-6. 
? Idem, pp. 272-276. ' 
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3,084,733 native-born persons 10 yearsof age or over who were illiterate. 
Of the more than a million and a half men in the United States draf; 
for the World War, 31 per cent were unable to take the alpha (es; 
the American Academy of Science reports. This test calls for ability 
to read in simple English. ; 

Immigrant men and women may also have recourse to the public 
evening schools for preparation for citizenship. The 1920 census 

shows 1,763,740 foreign-born white illiterates 10 years of age or 
over. These people could not write in any language. 

The public evening school may also draw great numbers of young 
people beyond the compulsory school age who have entered the 
wage-earning world to aid in family support. Despite the rapid 
multiplication of secondary schools, over 50 per cent of the boys and 
girls of high school age are out of school. For those who are obliged 
to work during the day the evening school is the only available school. 

In the great majority of school districts there are no evening 
schools; school authorities who make no adequate provision for even- 
ing schools may unconsciously do grave injustice to those to whom 
a night school is the only source of education. Moreover, evening 
schools are so much less expensive than day schools that “it would 
seem that every school system, where there is need for evening schools, 
would make a serious attempt to provide them.” 

Take for example, the case of Tom and John. ‘'Tom’s family has 
no need of his earnings. He, therefore, is able to go to the day high 
school for four years at an average expense to the district of $173.72 
per annum. Later his four years at the State university cost the 
State an average of $593.75 a year. The total public tax money 
expended for Tom’s eight years of education is $3,069.88. John, on 
the other hand, must contribute to his family’s support and his only 
opportunity to go to school is after his day’s work. Should he go to 
night school for eight years, the public funds expended for his educa- 
tion would amount to only $80, or an average of $10 per annum. As 
there are in the United States more Johns than Toms, school authori- 
ties should strongly advocate such schools as will make it possible for 


this larger class of youths to have “their chance for development and 
service.” 


To the evening schools also may come that large and ever-growing group of 
mature people who need some guidance in the study of vocational or cultural 
subjects, that they may be better adjusted to their complex and constantly 
changing environment. To the evening schools may come those who need help 
in the wise use of their increased leisure time. Many of these are surfeited with 
passive amusements and are hungry for the worth-while things of life. 

To the evening schools may come parents, young and older, who have dis- 
covered that they, as parents, have somuspeaned opportunity in the care of their 
children to give them a mind set and to establish in them habits that will make 
them more effective and happier human beings. Parents are asking for classes 
that they may learn how to be better parents. 


In Mr. Alderman’s judgment, the evening school gives promise of 
becoming “one of the greatest educational institutions of our times.” 
It will make it possible for school authorities to reach the adult family 
members whose influence upon the developing child is probably great«r 
than ‘‘the public school systems and all other public institutions com- 
bined. Hence, if our purpose were merely to teach all the children 


of all the people, we would find that adult education is necessary 11 
order to do this effectively.” 
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From a national standpoint, he reports, the evening school is not 
being given the attention it merits. In certain localities, however, 
schools of this character have been established which clearly indicate 
what may be accomplished in this connection when school authorities 
give due consideration to the important matter. As said above, the 
majority of school districts are without evening schools. Moreover, 
in a number of districts where evening schools are being successfully 
operated_there is no certainty of their continuing to operate. Mr. 
Alderman asks: “Should not the evening school be made a regular 
part of the public-school system?” By the collection of student fees, 
evening schools in a large number of districts have been made self- 
supporting. In fact, some highly successful schools are maintained 
in this manner. In the opinion of this expert on adult education, 
“the most important matter is, not how the school is supported, but 
that evening schools be maintained.’”’ Experience has shown that 
adults in substantial numbers will patronize evening schools even if 
they are obliged to pay instruction costs. ‘Just why the public 
school trains for citizenship the child of nine and not the man of 21 
years of age”’ is a question difficult to answer. 





Apprenticeship Law of Ontario 


HE Province of Ontario has recently enacted an apprenticeship 
L law, the terms of which are given in the Wisconsin Apprentice 
in its issue for November, 1928. The law at present applies 
only to the building trades (including bricklaying, masonry, car- 
pentry, painting and decorating, and plastering), but other trades 
may be added by the Minister of Labor, after suitable investigation, 
undertaken either upon his own initiative or upon petition from at 
least 25 employers in a given trade. The enforcement of the act is 
intrusted to an inspector, to be appointed by the lieutenant governor, 
who, with his assistants, is expected to take all possible steps to arouse 
and promote interest in apprenticeship, to keep a register of all con- 
tracts of apprenticeship, to collaborate with educational authorities 
in the training of apprentices, and generally to make the act as 
widely useful as possible. 

After the adoption of the act a minor may not lawfully be employed 
for more than three months in any trade included in the list, except 
under a contract of apprenticeship. Such a contract must be in a 
form prescribed by the act, must be approved by the inspector and 
apprenticeship committee, must cover a period of at least two years, 
and must be signed by the employer, the apprentice, and the parent 
or legal guardian of the apprentice. Subject to the approval of the 
minister, such a contract may be terminated by Bae ti consent of all 
parties or may be canceled by the inspector upon good and sufficient 
reasons adduced by either the employer or the apprentice. 

The lieutenant governor is empowered to establish a provincial 
apprenticeship committee, composed of a chairman and equal num- 
bers of employers and employees, who are to advise the Minister of 
Labor on all matters concerning apprenticeship. He may also ap- 


point apprenticeship committees for any defined areas, and prescribe 


their functions in regard to fixing the length of the apprenticeship 
[101] 
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period, the conditions under which apprenticeship may be ented 
the standard of education to be enforced, the educational classe. {, 
be attended by the apprentice, the course of training to be given j), q 
designated trade, the number of apprentices permitted to each « )- 
ployer, the issuance of certificates to apprentices who have comple ied 
their term, the hours of labor and rates of wages for apprentices, ::nd 
similar matters. One important function is to recommend ‘“‘s)\:} 
methods of assessment of employers as may be deemed necessary to 
nae a system of apprenticeship in any industry or designaied 
trade.” 

Violation of any of the provisions of the act is punishable by a j. 1 
of not less than $10 or more than $100. 








LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 




































d Convention of American Federation of Labor, 1928' 


HE forty-eighth annual convention of the American Federation 
Le of Labor was held at New Orleans, November 19-28, 1928. 
According to the report of the secretary, the average paid-up 
and reported membership for the year ending August 31, 1928, was 
2.896,063—an increase of 83,537 compared with the membership of 
the preceding year. There were probably at least 500,000 additional 
members on strike or unemployed, for whom the national and inter- 
national organizations were not required to pay a per capita tax to 
the American Federation of Labor. For the year ending August 31, 
1928, the total funds (balance and income) were $797,080, and the 4 
total expenses $496,971, leaving a balance of $300,109. 


Report of Executive Council 


HE report of the executive council reviews the progress of the 
American Federationist and the workers’ status. The latter is 
discussed first from the economic viewpoint, and statistics are pre- 
sented showing what trade-unions accomplish for their members in 
the reduction of daily and weekly hours, the increase of wages, and 
provisions for unemployment, sickness, disability, old age, and death, | 
such provision in the form of benefits and pensions by standard 
national and international unions in 1927 aggregating nearly 
$28,270,000. | 
Other developments on which the council reports progress are 
research work under the auspices of the American Federation of | 
Labor, union-management cooperation, and extension of the 8-hour 


a Se 


day and the 5-day week. ( 
Special emphasis is placed on the displacement of workers by 
machinery and the need of preventive measures in solving the unem- ( 
; 


ployment problem. 

Attention is called to the reports of special organizing campaigns tf 
as suggestive for future activities alone these lines. 
_ Nearly two pages of the report are devoted to the workers’ educa- 
tion movement; among the statements in this section is the following: 

In the development of workers’ education a number of facts have become i] 
clear. The first of these is the importance of restricting interference with the i 
trade-union’s final and absolute right to determine its own policy. This principle 
is inherent in the philosophy of the American trade-union movement; it is the 


basis of its insistence on voluntarism and local autonomy. It is the expression 
of self-determination by the trade-union, mentally as well as economically. 


Under the caption ‘International labor relations,” the council 
reports no progress in reaching an understanding with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade-Unions. 





'‘ American Federation of Labor. Re of proceedings of forty-eighth annual convention (advance 
copy) and report of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor to the forty-eighth annual 


convention, 
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Old-age pensions and proposed anti-injunction legislation are taken 
up at length. 

Among other subjects treated are the following: Child labor, com- 
pany unions, labor banks, cooperation with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and communistic attempts to secure control of trade-unions. 
‘The report concludes by an urgent appeal through the slogan “double 
trade-union membership in 1929.” 


New Problems for Organized Labor 


F,PITOMIZING the philosophy and objective of the American 

Federation of Labor as human betterment throughout the 
world, President Green, in his opening address, pointed out that 
organized labor must struggle with new problems peculiar to this day 
and age. In this connection he said: 

We realize that there is no question more serious than this one of machine 
displacement, the development of mechanical devices and power to the point 
where the machine operated by the few is so serving as to displace hundreds of 
working men and women. So we stand as a challenge to this thing, demanding 
that human beings shall first be protected above and beyond any material thing 


or any mechanical device, for the American Federation of Labor will not permit 
a human scrap heap to be created in America. 


Excerpts From Some Other Addresses 


MANY prominent speakers addressed the delegates. A few of the 
statements in the Secretary of Labor’s convention speech are 
given below: 
Labor-saving machines are rapidly becoming “leisure-producing’’ machines. 
I believe they have counted a very great deal in the movement away from the 
long day and the 7-day week. The long day and week in American industry is 
another thing as dead asthedodo. * * * I believe that the business men of 
the future will be known and honored not alone for their success in building up 
gigantic industrial units and in securing a good return to investors and manage- 
ment, but rather because of their constructive ability to pay liberal wages for 
reasonable hours of work. 


Referring to the restrictive immigration legislation adopted during 
his term of office, the Secretary said: 


I think that was the greatest piece of legislation that has been enacted in 
America during the past 50 years for the benefit of the American workingman. 


Rev. J. W. Maguire, president of St. Viator’s College, Bourbonnais, 
Ill., spoke on injunctions. He said that— 
all unconsciously but very really, the liberties of the citizens of the United States 
are certainly and surely being taken away from them by the unlimited use of 
the injunction by courts of equity in the United States, and that the American 
Federation of Labor is, so far as I know, with the possible exception of the Ameri- 
ean Civil Liberties Union, the only organization that is really concerned in com- 
bating this tremendous menace to our constitutional rights and liberties. 


The week-end conferences which have been held under the aus- 
_pices of the Workers’ Education Bureau and the “important by- 
products” of the conferences were reviewed by Spencer Miller, jr., 
secretary of that bureau. He also referred briefly to the notably 
successful scheme of cooperation between the California State Feder- 
ation of Labor and University Extension Division of the University 
of California and expressed the belief that the executive committee 
of his bureau would be glad to cooperate with the proposal of the 
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executive council of the American Federation of Labor in regard 
to the appointment by the president of the federation of a commis- 
sion on workers’ education. 

The reports of the fraternal delegates from Canada and Great 
Britain contained interesting data on certain recent labor develop- 
ments in their respective countries. 


Approved Resolutions and Decisions 


THE position adopted by the convention on some of the numerous 
measures submitted for its consideration is indicated below: 

Concerning the cwil service—The executive council was instructed 
to cooperate with representatives of affiliated organizations of Govern- 
ment employees—for the elimination of speeding-up practices, in 
securing an extension of the Saturday half holiday in the Govern- 
ment service, and in bringing about the establishment of a civil 
service court of appeals. 

The executive council was directed to cooperate with the National 
Federation of Federal Employees with a view to securing the pas- 
sage of legislation standardizing annual and sick leave for civil- 
service employees other than postal workers. The establishment 
of adequate salaries for the United States Steamboat Inspection 
Service was favored. Support was pledged for the Dale-Lehlbach 
civil service retirement bill (S. 1727), providing more liberal retire- 
ment features.. 

For freedom of speech.—A declaration was made in favor of repeal- 
ing such laws as the executive council and conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor found to be contrary to the principles of ‘‘ human 
freedom, as enunciated in the thirteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States against slavery and involuntary servitude 
and in the constitutional provisions for free speech, free press, and 
free assemblage. ”’ 

Workers’ education.—Careful study of cooperative part-time educa- 
tion was recommended in order to ascertain the facts concerning 
the new development of vocational education and in order that the 
workers may be provided with the “highest type of educational 
opportunities under best conditions. ”’ 

he representation of labor on educational boards and governing 
bodies of educational institutions was advocated, in order that the 
growing adult-educational movement may be responsive to the work- 
ers’ needs and fair in its presentation of the history and aims of labor. 

Recommendation was made that all national and international 
unions, State federations, central labor bodies, and local unions extend 


all possible aid to insure the success of week-end labor conferences 


engineered by the Workers’ Education Bureau. 

It was agreed that the Workers’ Education Bureau “should receive 
the continued support of the entire labor movement. ’”’ 

A resolution was referred to the executive council proposing the 
establishment of a national labor college for workers’ education. 

On the seventh day of the convention a protracted discussion 
centered in the fact of the executive council’s advising national and 
international unions to withhold their financial support from Brook- 
wood College. 
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The following two paragraphs are taken from the statemer. 4; 
this session by President Green: 

Some of our national and international unions supplied scholarships to B» ok. 
wood. They paid out of their funds the tuition fees and the expenses inc {ent 
to the scholarships supplied at Brookwood College, and when these interna: \)) 
unions found that the students were being taught doctrines antagonistic t.) t}. 
American Federation of Labor and were living in an atmosphere antagonis' © {o 
our movement, they withdrew the scholarships. 

In view of that fact, was it not proper for the American Federation of Lalor 
to inquire into the cause of it all, the basis for it all? When we made the ing \jiry 
and found that these national and international unions were justified in \\ it}. 
drawing these scholarships, were we not within our rights in communicating it} 
national and international unions, advising them to withhold financial su) ort 
to this institution? Can we afford to use trade-union funds for the purpose of 
educating young men in an institution to return home and oppose the movenient 
that supplies the funds? Would that be consistent? 


The discussion was resumed on the eighth day and closed with the 
adoption of a motion that the ‘‘convention indorse the position 
taken by the executive council on the Brookwood College affair. 

International relations.—Continuation of the effort to reaffiliate 
with the International Federation of Trade-Unions was recommend, 
such reaffiliation to be upon the basis previously decided upon by the 
executive council and conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The ratification by the United States Senate of the multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war was favored. 

Additional appropriation for the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics —A recommendation was approved that the executive 
council be authorized to urge upon Congress that a sufficient appro- 
priation be made for the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
“to compile accurate statistics on the subject of unemployment and 
employment, including labor turnover, and changes of employment 
from year to year.” 


Other Adopted Declarations 


AMON G many other measures approved at the convention were: 
A declaration that the 5-day week was not only economically 
and socially sound but necessary for commerce and welfare; 

A recommendation that the executive council continue to back the 
bill for the coordination of the public health activities of the Govern- 
ment. 

A denunciation of the practice of refusing employment to middle- 
aged workers and a proposal for an investigation into this subject, 11)- 
cluding the use by employers of group insurance for ulterior purposes. 

A request that the executive council call a conference in the interest 
of the oryanization of labor in the Southern States. 


Officers for 1928-29 


WiLliAM GREEN was reelected president and Frank Morrison 
and Martin F. Ryan (president of the International Brothe:- 
hood of Railway Carmen) will again serve, respectively, as secretary 
and treasurer. 
Toronto was chosen as the convention city for 1929. 
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Songress of Spanish General Federation of Labor'’ 


Labor was held in Madrid from September 10 to 15, 1928, 
having 591 delegates present, representing 681 sections and 
141,209 affiliated members. 

\jnong the resolutions adopted by the congress were the following: 
favoring the establishment by law of minimum wage rates for all 
vorkers, the prohibition of piecework, and the amendment of various 
provisions relating to home work; favoring improvement in the 
‘mnetioning of the factory inspection service; favoring the establish- 
ment of an industrial court in every large town; extension of the 
workmen’s compensation law to cover all classes of workers, including 
soricultural workers, domestic servants, and industrial workers, and 
to make occupational diseases compensable as are industrial acci- 
dents; indorsing proposals relating to old-age, sickness, and unem- 
ployment insurance; favoring the prohibition of the employment of 
young persons under 14 years of age, of overtime work for persons 
under 16 years of age, and of night work, underground work or 
inhealthful employment for young persons under 18 years. The 
congress approved also a resolution to the effect that women should 
not be employed in dangerous or unhealthful work and that young 
persons under 16 years of age must submit to a medical examination 
before being employed. As regards agricultural workers, the congress 
favored the observance of the 8-hour day, legislation fixing wages 
according to the cost of articles of prime necessity, and the improve- 
ment of their housing conditions. 


% sixteenth congress of the Spanish General Federation of 


International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 15, 1928, p. 63. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in November, 1928 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States fo, 
November, 1928, with comparable data for preceding months, 
are presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six 

workers and lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

The bureau is dependent upon trade journals, newspapers and 
labor periodicals for notices of strikes. These reports are followed 
up by correspondence and when necessary by personal visits of repre- 
sentatives of the Conciliation Service or of this bureau. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months—Jan- 
uary, 1927, to November, 1928, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in those months, the number in effect at the end of 
each month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in 
the last-column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The 
number of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of 
workers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured 
in working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in 
question. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO NOVEMBER, 1928 








Number of workers 


Number of disputes involved in disputes 


Number of 
: man-< 
Begin- | In effect | Begin- | in effect | 10st during 

| 

| 

| 





Month an‘ year 


ningin jatendof| ningin at end of 
month month month month 








” January, 1927 if 37 18 5, 915 2, 287 
February, 1927 4 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 
March, 1927 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 
April, 1927 | 87 88 202, 406 199, 701 
SRAM SK a .| 107 116 22, 245 200, 702 

a eh red 80 88 | 18, 957 196, 323 





fess dideat 65 | 63 199, 287 
August, 1927 57 53 i 198, 444 
I OU 2 adaod Glas nee ese ck : 57 | 58 | 196, 829 
I suas ie ee a eo aS peel aee 58 82, 095 
November, 1927-_----- ‘ 51 82, 607 

: 54 | 81, 229 
= : 62 | 81, 676 
February, 1928_.....-..-.-- ; 61 | 104, 883 
March, 1928 7, 145 78, 362 
a ME hiss cia nda ein cages wos ao eee aE 134, 382 
136, 094 
134, 406 
134, 102 
129, 210 
63 


44, 064 
43, 273 











Preliminary figures, subject to change. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


the number of strikes beginning in 


TAB 2 gives by industr 
November, 1928, and the number of 


September, October, an 
workers directly involved. 


TasLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND 
: NOVEMBER, 1928 
































| Number of disputes begin- Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industry | 
. | | 
| Septem- : Novem- | Septem- | . | Novem- 
| ber | October ber | ber October ber 
ee. | 
Broom and brush workers... -........._-. 5 SR ee” ee eee | 190-15 cickiecdcstenees 
Bold int States diensess «nice -»--- 8 | 4 4 | 920 214 204 
Chauffeurs and teamsters -__............-.-|_.......-- 3 Si scikisenk 113 411 
Clegks GINS, ois cewndeccscci 2 ..k| cc ccubews A EE a SER Seen 
Clothing workers. ...-...-... £50dcbaap~ pase 8 8 4 | 419 462 914 
Farm ISDOP. caveeeteee es 25 2s oo5icts 52 e-|_ eo eliice 2 See 175 80 
Furniture workers...-.........-- i iealtid case 7 i 137 - eee Sel 
Glgss WOREEEeeo eso tosses Sulse ll ees). ccc stud tb csccczadshwcesce in 112 
Metal t00GGRiiaebs thin sccs cc cies. si sn cose 2 2 1 36 80 
Mine WEREigistwescscesss2553251-2--.- | ) 15 3 5,178 | 14, 012 1, 650 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and 
thentfiGGe rte... .o2<565-----25--.4.- 7 7 1 843 | 106 s 
bo oe TS RE EE peat SS 1 ya St 173 50 
Printing and publishing - - Pe SIS ES RS: Ee 1 |S aaa ene 10 213 
ae a ERR RR a ec faa 1 2 ee: ae 900 800 
Stationary emgimeers................--..-- D lisiascieue ae? gy ee ee CED beeen s 
TORO ee diem one on cas ED Fe Ele ERR) tp Ae OE) PUR 
Textile workers__..-___-_- ; ‘ 3 | 2 | 7 | 346 | 3, 050 661 
MiscolinmeeWias oec6 i J... deci c-e- 1 | 8 ne 15 7,082 {s3..-. 2. 
TOMB TAA . 5.2. ed 5k ad 51 | 30| 8,041 | 27, 080 5, 194 








Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


ABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
November, classified by number of workers and by industries: 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN NOVEMBER, 1928, 
CLASSIFED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 






































Number of disputes beginning in November, 
1928, involving— 
Industry 

6 and 20 and 100 and 500 and 
under 20 | under 100 | under 500 | under 1,000 

workers workers workers workers 

a3 | 
eae ee re i 2 | ie hag 
Chauffeurs and teamsters....................-.-.. 22. SO dbth. LAL ay AE SS CARES 
ESE EE PR RT EP es Se, Se 2 1 1 
Farm labor_.......__. po) Snel ag isn OE babe if BSP, Bog ith tee ah 5 CB eTRE Bh ve SS Rial ee 
EE Pe CE eee a Se Tes eee eee Cpe e renee. Ya ee ee 
ne ee ee et gg PSAs toed Lei MERE 
Withee = 2 £5 28 es ti gee TY SAGAR, AGdCu ded bo bid) bik A 1 2 
Motion picture operators, actors, and theatrical workers_ SE ES Se Ee Se SSN PION 
SC tee, Si. i ada pocdcsthpsbanlnctnewtesedloes ip ey BREE | Ramo tt Em 
Printing and publishing................................ ig ree nene ep ae bed iG stp siieni' 
Sige ia el Mi i I aR ena is ete UT i, SO Kis TT Sa 1 
yi ss A PTR Ey eee Sear eee eee |S pebee ee ee ry ETM PRET Ts DE. ee 
pc EES Sg RR ARS nage IAAT Oia Gera te 2 3 SR Sao 
a i a is a pe eee. Suk aad s 10 8 4 
o 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes en. 
November, by industries and classified duration: 


TABLE 4.-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN NOVEMBER 
INDUSTRIES AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Classified duration of strikes end 
November, 1928 


Industry | One-half | OVE one- | 1 month 


| half and and less 
c = ‘ 
month or | less than than 2 


less 1month | months 





ent Gee. oo ea ok a5 
Dmemiours ane teameters.....- <5. os en a dssnnen 
I ns ace eae dnu anion gus pow medicn 
6 AD SES RLY SARS es Peg Ee PEt OEE ae 
Farm labor 

EE SS ees OP ae Re Se Re ; 
NS AR a eR re eee a Re etree ee ne 
Motion picture operators, actors, and theatrical workers. 
rm i a es 
Printing and publishing 


Stationary engineers 
Textile workers 





pe TTD 





Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in November, 1928 


IRE workers, New Jersey.—The Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, \.J., 
manufacturers of automobile tires and tubes, was affected by a 
strike of about 800 workers from November 7 to November 14, 1°25, 
because of a wage reduction of from 3% to 5 per cent. A compro- 
mise was arrived at on the basis of a wage cut of 21% per cent. 

Taxicab drivers, Maryland —A disagreement over wages, working 
conditions and union recognition, caused a strike of approximately 
387 taxicab drivers against the Yellow Cab Co. in Baltimore from 
November 8 to November 14. 

The spokesman for the men said they were inadequately paid 
under the commission system. From their percentage of the {::es 
‘they were required to pay 12 cents a gallon toward the cost of g:so- 
line consumed. He said the strikers wanted 35 per cent of fares snd 
were willing to pay half the price of the gasoline at the wholesale 
rate paid by the company, or 3314 per cent flat without any charge 
for gasoline. 

he president of the company issued a statement in which he sid 
that. the company formerly paid a straight commission of 30 pec! 
cent, but in order to encourage steadiness and reliability it volun- 
tarily increased the commission pay for a full week’s work to 33 per 
cent and for the same reason reduced the commission for a mint 
working less than a full week to 27 per cent. In addition, bonuses 
were established to encourage ambitious drivers. 

The company declined to grant union recognition, but other «e- 
mands were adjusted satisfactorily. 

The agreement reached between the company and the men throw! 
a committee on November 12 provides in part that— 


For a period of two months fro this date ali drivers are to be paid 33 per 
of their manifests. In the event that after this period the atten..ance is unsa' +- 
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factory the old rates will apply—that is, 33 per cent for a full 6-day week and 
97 »er cent for less than a week, except that if, in the judgment of the officers, 

..n is unavoidably absent he will receive full 33 per cent commission. 

bose to drivers to be eliminated. 

» company to make its best efforts to reduce the cost of gasoline ” driv ers” 
9 the 2 lowest point possible consistent with the successful operation of the com- 
pa Subject to the approval of the board of directors, the cost of gasoline to 
drivers from this date will be 9 cents per gallon and will be adjusted from this 

« monthly in accordance with the changes in the market price. 

Shoe workers, Massachusetts—In protest against reductions in 
wages ranging from 9 to 20 per cent as recommended by the State 
board of conciliation and arbitration, 500 shoe workers, members of 
Local 289, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, at five shoe factories in 
Lynn went on strike November 20. The affected companies, mem- 
bers of the Lynn Shoe Manufacturing Bureau, were the Unity Shoe 
Co., Strout, Stritter & Co. (Inc.), Standard Shoe Co., Washington 
Shoe Co, and the Walden & Perry (Inc.). The companies have an agree- 
ment with the union that was planned to prevent strikes and lock- 
outs. Many operatives in the city, whose work depends on processes 
usually done by the strikers, were forced into idleness, so that the 
strike affected some 3,000 other shoe workers. 

The strike. was reported to be unauthorized or “‘illegal,”’ being a 
violation of agreement. 

Walden & Perry (Inc.), and the Washington Shoe Co. agreed not 
to enforce the reductions and the strikers returned to work at these 
plants November 22. 

The Standard Shoe Co. resumed operations November 24, after 
granting the strikers’ demands for continuance of the old wage scale. 

Employees of the Unity Shoe Mfg. Co. (Inc.), which was preparing 
to leave the city, returned to work November 28, accepting a tem- 
porary decrease, but with the understanding that the matter is to 
come up before the board again. 

Employees of Strout, Stritter & Co. (Inc.), also returned on 
November 28, the company having waived the decision of the board. 

Printers, newspaper, New York—Having refused to meet the 
demands of their compositors, members of Albany Typographical 
Union No. 4, the Albany newspapers, Knickerbocker Press, Albany 
Evening News, Albany Times-Union, and Albany Sunday Telegram, 
were confronted by a strike when the members of this local, to the 
number of about 197, walked out at 6 o’clock on the afternoon of 
November 23. The strike was sanctioned by the international union, 
and was called to enforce demands for a reduction of three hours a 
week—from 48 to 45—-and a $1 per week increase each year for three 
years. ‘The publishers were willin ng to grant the 45-hour week, no 
increase the first year, but $1 for each of the following two years. 
The printers refused to accept this. They also refused to arbitrate. 

The old agreement, which expired on May 31 last, paid a minimum 
for regular hours of $51 a week, the maximum for journeymen running 
as high as $60 a week. Soon after May 31 negotiations were started, 
but failed to result in a settlement. 

Early in December the publishers were reported as running on the 
open-shop basis. On December 11 the papers were published under 
what their publishers described as entire rely normal conditieas, the 
printers having lost the strike. 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing Into November, 1928 


ILK workers, New Jersey.—The strike of silk workers in Patersop 
which began on October 10 is still running in part, being abou; 
two-thirds settled in favor of the workers, according to press reports, 
Bituminous coal strike.—Preceding issues of the Review huve 
described the progress of the major suspension of April 1, 1927, which, 
it is understood, is still partly in effect in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


—————=- +o 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in November, 
3 1928 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
+ cised his good offices in connection with 32 labor disputes 
during November, 1928. These disputes affected a known 
total of 16,097 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 
On December 1, 1928, there were 27 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 16 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 43. 
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Work of the Railroad Board of Mediation During 1927-28 


terms of the railroad labor act of 1926, to handle cases of dis- 
pute which the carriers and employees have been unable to 
settle in conference. When disputes between carriers and their em- 
es can not be settled through mediation proceedings, the law 
directs that the Board of Mediation shall endeavor to induce the parties 
+9 submit their controversy to arbitration. The arbitration board 
shall be composed of three or of six members, as the parties may de- 
‘ermine, one-third of whom shall represent the carriers, one-third the 
mployees, and one-third shall be neutral. If the representatives of 
the carriers and employees fail to name the neutral member or 
members of the board, it becomes the duty of the Board of Mediation 
to appoint such member or members. 

The board began operations in July, 1926. Its second annual report 
covering the fiscal year 1927-28 has recently been issued. According 
to this report, of the 265 cases submitted to the Board of Mediation 
during 1926-27, 154 cases remained unsettled on July 1, 1927. Bmr- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1928, the board received 98 requests for 
its services in the adjustment of differences concerning rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions, involving 21 railroad labor organizations 
and 176 carriers. 

Altogether the board settled 145 cases during the year ended June 
30, 1928. Of these 145 cases 84 were settled through mediation, 14 
cases were submitted to arbitration, 37 cases were withdrawn through 
mediation, 8 cases were withdrawn without mediation, and 2 cases 
were closed by board action. In five of the cases reported as having 
been disposed of during the previous year through arbitration, the 
agreements to arbitrate were subsequently canceled. Two of these 
cases were later settled by mediation and three by withdrawal. 
By the end of the year 9 out of the 14 cases submitted to arbitration 
had been concluded by awards under the railroad labor act. Of the 
107 cases remaining unsettled, 58 had been assigned for mediation 
and were awaiting the arrangement of mediation conferences. The 
remaining 49 cases had not been accepted for mediation. 

In addition to the foregoing cases relating to rates of pay, rules, or 
working conditions, the board received during the year applications 
for its services in the adjustment of 58 other cases which were, for 
the most part, grievances involving the interest of employees as 
affected by the application of rules or of discipline. During the pre- 
ceding year 62 such cases were received. Of the total of 120 grievance 
cases 3 have been disposed of—2 by voluntary withdrawal and 1 
through mediation. 

The board states that the consideration of grievance matters by the 
board as provided in the railroad labor act contemplates the creation 
of adjustment boards. Such adjustment boards have not been gener- 
ally created, and the board has therefore been hampered in its efforts 
to render services in such cases. 


+ (EK United States Board of Mediation was constituted under the 
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Metal Workers’ Dispute and Compulsory Arbitration in 
Germany! 


By Prerer A. SPEEK 


HE recent lockout of about a quarter of a million workers j:, the 
iron and steel industry in Germany, lasting about five weeks. js 
attracting world-wide attention, not merely because of the 

magnitude of the stoppage of work for so long a period, but als: op 
account of the arbitration methods and principles involved in the 
dispute. 

The principal events leading to the lockout and finally to its end 
were as follows: 

On September 24, 1928, the labor unions in the iron and steo! 
industry in Rhineland and Westphalia served notice to their e1p- 
ployers for termination on October 31, 1928, of the existing collective 
agreements. With this notice was coupled a demand for an increase 
of wages of 15 pfennigs per hour for all adult workers and for certain 
technical changes in wage agreements. These demands the employers 
refused. 

Conciliation proceedings were instituted at once, and as early as 
September 26 an award was issued granting small increases of from 3 to 
4 per cent for certain groups of workers, this being equivalent to an 
average increase of from 1 to 1% per cent for all workers. 

The award was accepted by the labor unions but was rejected by 
the employers’ associations. Negotiations took place on October 4 
and 11, but no agreement could be reached, and the employers’ 
associations declared a lockout of the workers, to take effect on 
November 1, 1928. 

On the application of the workers, the Minister of Labor declared 
the award of September 26 binding, effective October 31, 1928; that 
is, on the eve of the lockout. 

Nevertheless, the employers’ associations locked out their workers 
the next day, and appealed to the labor court at Duisburg to annul the 
decision of the Minister of Labor chiefly as being economically 
unsound and legally inconsistent with the provisions of a general 
agreement still in force in the iron and steel industry. The employers 
did not and do not question the validity of the conciliation law (order 
of October 30, 1923) or its compulsory clauses, and the authority 
of the Government to intervene and declare awards binding. Their 
opposition is against this particular award on the above grounds which 
the Minister of Labor refused to recognize as being valid. 

The hearing of the case in the court began at once and on November 
12, 1928, the verdict of the court declared the wage award not binding; 
that is, it declared against the decision of the Minister of Labor. The 
labor unions appealed the case to the Provincial Labor Court, whic, 
on November 24, 1928, reversed the judgment of the lower court 
and held that the wage increase awarded by the Minister of Labor in 
the iron and steel industry was legally binding. The employers 
immediately appealed the case to the Supreme Labor Court at 
Leipzig. 


1 The data on which this article is based are taken from Reichsarbeitsblatt from 1923 to date; Gewer! 
sehafts-Zeitung, from 1924 to date; Wirtschaftsdienst, for October and November, 1928; Der Arbeitgebe: 
for November, 1928; article by Dr. Felix Sitzler in the International Labor Review for October, 1925; ar 
other studies and material related to arbitration of industrial disputes and published by the Internations 
Labor Office at Geneva since 1923. 
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However, before the Supreme Labor Court could pass upon the 
case, the locked-out workers and their employers came to an agree- 
nent on December 2, 1928, to resume work on the old basis of wages 
and hours in all plants affected by the lockout, under the condition 
‘hat the dispute should be arbitrated by the Minister of the Interior, 
whose decision, it was agreed, should be accepted in advance as binding 
by both sides in the dispute. 

‘For a better understanding of the compulsory element in the arbi- 
tration system of industrial disputes in Germany, the following brief 
review Of the development of the system is given: 

The German system of conciliation and arbitration provides for a 
system of local conciliation committees. In case of a dispute, the 
first step of the committee is to bring the parties together, through 
their representatives, and to assist them to conclude a collective 
agreement. If the parties fail to agree, the committee then makes 
proposals, in the form of an award, for an agreement, which the 
parties either accept or reject. In case of rejection, the competent 
authorities may declare the award binding upon the parties to the 
dispute if the award, in the opinion of the authorities, contains a 
settlement “just and reasonable” for the interests of the parties to 
the dispute, and if its application is “desirable for economic and 
social reasons.”’ ? 

The authority which has the legal power to declare the award binding 
has to consider only the two points above noted—its justice and 
reasonableness and its desirability from an economic and social stand- 
point. An award can not be canceled or modified. The only thing 
the competent authority can do is to declare the award either binding 
or nonbinding upon the parties to the dispute. 

By the clause, “‘the desirability of the award for economic and 
social reasons,’ is meant the protection of the community or national 
interests which might suffer from a continuation of the dispute. 
Although the law itself does not limit the number of awards which 
may be declared binding, in practice the authorities have been very 
cautious in declaring an award binding, and resort to it only as a last 
measure in the attempt to end the dispute. 

This authority was first given to the demobilization commissioners 
and to the higher demobilization officers, but was transferred by the 
order of October 30, 1923, to the newly created permanent conciliators 
(Schlichter) and to the Federal Minister of Labor. For each industrial 
area, specified by the law and in which several conciliation committees 
are Operating, a conciliator is appointed by the Minister of Labor for 
the adjustment of important industrial disputes. The Minister of 
Labor himself has the declarative authority in all cases where an 
award covers areas considerably larger than the jurisdiction of a 
conciliator. Awards made by the authorities set up by the industries 
themselves—that is, by employers and employees in agreement— 
may also be declared binding, according to the law. 

_ The usual beginning of the procedure in declaring an award binding 
is the application from one of the parties to the dispute, a party which 
has accepted the award and which wants to make it binding upon the 
other party. But proceedings may be initiated by the authorities 
themselves should the public interest, in their opinion, require it. 





* Conciliation order of Oct. 30, 1923 (Reichsgesetzblatt, 1923, I, p. 1043). 
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Awards rejected by both parties to the dispute are quite often dec). , 
binding. For instance, in 1924, the Federal Minister of L. |), 
declared 10 awards binding without application from any o! 
parties to the dispute. 

Before an authority renders his decision the parties to the dis) \;j0 
are given an opportunity to express orally their attitude toward 
award; in exceptional cases they may make their statement in wri' 

In case of oral statements an attempt is made to induce the pa 
to reach an agreement, and such an attempt is sometimes succes, 

According to the law, an award may not be referred back to 
conciliation authorities for reconsideration, though if demanded }y 
public interest, new negotiations may be instituted if there is : 
hope that an agreement can be reached. An award may be modilic 
only when the parties concerned agree on some modification, {or 
instance, as to the date when the award should come into force. 

Part of an award may be declared binding and part nonbinding 
when there is no essential connection between the parts so treated. 

An award once declared binding is final, subject only to a limited 
appeal to the courts as described later. 

Such an agreement (binding award) appears as a legal collective 
contract establishing juridical rightgin regard to working conditions 
for instance, wages and hours of labor—and these rights are to be 
upheld by the courts in the litigation proceedings. 

A binding award, imposing mutual obligations upon the employers’ 
associations and Jabor unions, affords to the individual members of 
these organizations a legal basis for taking steps, in the courts if 
need be, for the carrying out of the obligations, instead of resorting 
to strikes and lockouts, which in such cases are prohibited by the 
law. However, strikes and lockouts are not otherwise prchibited iu 
Germany. 

The law under which a binding award is made does not provide for 
enforcement either by penalties or other coercive measures. Tlie 
persons concerned must see that their rights are carried out, |y 
bringing their cases into court. 

The legitimacy of such binding awards based upon the conciliation 
order of October 30, 1923, has — recognized by the Federal Su- 
preme Court. As a result, the awards are usually obeyed, thoug! 
there have been cases when the parties, either one or the other, «1 
both, refused to carry out the terms of a binding award. 

Cases brought before the common courts by a person or party 
- concerned usually lasted so long before a final decision could be 
reached, owing to the usual civil court’s delay, that the decision 
itself was already out of date. 

The binding awards are ordinarily applied to large-scale industrics 
and particularly to public utility concerns, in which the community 
interests are directly and seriously involved. They are also applic: 
to undertakings where unskilled and unorganized workers are very 
largely employed, for the reason that these are not always able tv 
secure satisfactory working conditions. 

The binding awards are not concerned merely with wages and 
hours of labor. They may relate to the entire field of working con- 
ditions in. a plant or in an entire industry. Working hours have 
figured prominently in the binding awards, especially since the order 
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of December 31, 1923,’ providing for an increase of working hours 
under certain conditions. 

Jn 1924 the Federal Minister of Labor declared 153 awards binding, 
74 on the application of the employers, 69 on that of the workers, and 

10 on the basis of his own judgment. In 77 cases the dispute was 
settled by agreement between the employees and employers. 

The number of awards declared binding by the conciliators 
(Sci lichter) in different conciliation areas varies. In 1924 there were 
in Greater Berlin 31 (130 disputes were settled by voluntary agree- 
ment); in Westphalia 57; in Rhineland 28 (78 by voluntary agree- 
ment); in Saxony 146 (101 by voluntary agreement); in Wurtemberg 
6: in Hesse 30; in Upper Silesia 4; in Pomerania 22; and in East 
Prussia 35. 

The German labor unions do not seem to be unanimous in their 
attitude toward compulsory conciliation; that is, toward binding 
awards. 

The free trade-unions of the Allgemeiner Deutcher Gewerkschafts- 
bund are apparently rather opposed to the compulsory system. The 
central committee adopted a resolution* which termed the com- 
pulsory system ‘“‘a danger for the vital interests of the workers and 
of the trade-union movement,” emphasizing the fact that the labor 
unions “‘ean not renounce the right to use the strike, if need be, as 
the last weapon in the fight for justifiable demands made by the 
workers.” However, the resolution ends with the statement that 
the labor unions are not opposed to “the legal regulation of the 
procedure for adjusting disputes, even including the possibility of 
declaring awards binding under certain circumstances.” 

The employers’ associations, as a rule, seem to be rather opposed 
to the compulsory conciliation. The Federation of German Em- 
ployers’ Associations has even conducted a propaganda campaign 
against the system, nicknaming it a “‘Zwangstarife,’’ meaning com- 
pulsory wage rates and labor conditions. 

In order to do away with the delays so often occurring in the 
ordinary civil courts, a system of labor courts was established by 
the act of December 23, 1926, which came into force on July 1, 1927. 
This law created three types of courts: (1) The local labor court 
(Arbeitsgericht) as a court of first instance; (2) provincial labor court 
(Landesarbeitsgericht), a court to which can be taken cases exceeding 
300 marks from the lower labor court for reconsideration; and (3) the 
State or Federal labor court (Reichsarbeitsgericht), which forms a 
special division of the German Supreme Court. 

The new special labor courts, of which about 800 are contemplated 
according to a statement of the Ministry of Labor, have jurisdiction, 
to the exclusion of the ordinary civil courts and irrespective of the 
size Of the dispute, in all civil disputes between the parties to collective 
agreements or as to the existence or nonexistence of a collective agree- 
ment, and in civil disputes between parties capable of entering into 
collective agreements; in disputes between employers and employees 
arising Out of employment or apprenticeship, as to the existence or 
nonexistence of a contract of employment or apprenticeship, or 





® Reichsgesetzblatt, 1923, I, p. 1249. 4 Gewerkschafts-Zeitung, 1924, No. 13 (Mar. 29). 
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arising out of unlawful actions so far as the same are connected with 
employment or apprenticeship. 

These labor courts consist of qualified judges and assessors chosen 
from employers and employees, the assessors of the three types of 
courts bearing the titles labor judge, State labor judge, and Fedeya] 
labor judge. 

In order to conduct labor proceedings with the greatest simplici;y 
and expedition, lawyers or persons conducting legal proceedings :s 
their profession are excluded from the lower labor courts. Members 
of employers’ and employees’ associations as duly accredited spokes- 
men are admitted, however. 

In the provincial and Federal labor courts it is intended that the 
parties be represented by lawyers, but members of employers’ and 
employees’ associations may appear as counsel. 

The purpose of the system of special labor courts is to administer 
the labor Jaws, including the compulsory administration clauses, and 
the Federal labor court guarantees the uniformity of administration 
of labor laws throughout the nation. 


- 
— oe 





Strike of Waterside Workers in Australia 


HE strike of waterside workers throughout Australia, which 
=z began early in August, ended October 24, 1928. The strike 
was against an award made by the arbitration court, which 
set up a system of hiring dock workers twice a day after September 
_ 10, 1928, while the men advocated a daily hiring system. During 
the strike most of the interstate vessels were held up, causing thie 
cessation of iron and steel works, sugar mills, and wool sales, and 
throwing out of employment thousands of workers indirectly affected. 
In order to enable shipowners to engage free labor on the wharves 
and to protect them in carrying on their business, a bill was passed 
September 22, 1928, empowering the governor general to make 
regulations having the force of law with respect to the employment 
of transport workers and the licensing of persons to act as such and 
to regulate the employment of unlicensed persons as_ transport 
workers, thus making it possible for labor so employed during a 
strike to be continued after the strike had ended. 

The passing of the act and the unyielding attitude of the ship- 
owners’ association in refusing to come into conference with the 
striking unions until after resumption of work on the docks were the 
probable causes of the union-workers’ yielding. On October 20 the 
men applied for registration and licenses and on receiving them 
immediately applied for work at the established places only to find 
that on application of the shipowners the clause in the award granting 
preference of employment to members of the federation had been 
stricken out, thus causing the union men to lose their former right 
of prior employment. 

Phe owners issued instructions to foreman stevedores and wharf 
foremen to prefer volunteers when engaging labor, with the result 
that in many ports the union stevedores were reported as out of 
employment. 
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Movement of Population in Western and Northern Europe 


RECENT study of the population movement in western and 

A northern Europe by Dr. Robert R. Kuczynski concludes that, 

with fertility and mortality conditions as they are at present, 

the population of the larger countries—England and Germany as well 
as France—is doomed to die out.' 

This study was made under the auspices of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics of the Brookings Institution, and, it is announced, will be 
followed by other studies relating to southern Europe, the United 
States, and other regions. 

The significance of the present study as well as of the method to be 
employed generally by Doctor Kueczynski in this series of investiga- 
tions is indicated in the introduction to his book: 


Let us, for a moment, consider England, which in 1927 had 655,000 births and 
485,000 deaths. It may seem at first sight that an excess of 170,000 births is a 
proof of considerable vitality and it may even be assumed that by further improve- 
ments in public health the number of deaths might still be reduced. Yet, incred- 
ible as it may sound, those 655,000 births of 1927 mean that on the average each 
woman during her lifetime gives birth to but two children, and that if the popula- 
tion is to hold its own not one of the children thus born may die before attaining 
parenthood. In case then that natality does not again increase, the population 
of England is bound to die out no matter how low mortality may be reduced. 

And this state of affairs is by no means confined to England. Conditions are 
about the same in Germany and only slightly better in France. 


This quotation emphasizes sufficiently the seriousness of the 
problem. The result of the analysis to which it is subjected in this 
volume is briefly summarized by the author in the following language: ) 


Around 1850, three and one-half million children a year were born in western ) 
and northern Europe. Fifty years later the annual number of births was four 
and three-fourths millions. At present it is again about three and one-half ) 
millions. In the meantime, the population has considerably increased: From 
113,000,000 in the middle of the nineteenth century to 189,000,000 in 1927. ) 
The birth rate—that is, the number of births per 1,000 inhabitants—therefore has 
considerably decreased: From 1841 to 1885 it averaged about 32; by 1913 it had 
fallen to 24; in 1927 it was 18 only. The decrease of the birth rate began in 
France, but involved sooner or later every country, so that there is no longer any 
marked difference between the birth rates of the various parts of western and 
northern Europe. 
Forty or fifty years ago the average number of children born to each woman 
(married and unmarried) was 4 or 5 in all countries of western and northern 
Europe, with the exception of France and Ireland, where it was about 3. In f 
1926 it was practically everywhere below 3 and averaged about 2.3. Part of 
the children, of course, die before reaching marrying age. Forty or fifty years ago 
the number of children born to each woman and becoming parents in their : 
turn averaged about 3 in all countries of western and northern Europe with 
the exception of France and Ireland, where it was about 2. In 1926 the number 
of such children was still above 2 in some of the smaller countries, like Holland, 
Denmark, and Finland, but it was below 2 in all the larger countries—in France 
and especially in England and Germany. . 





1 Kuezynski, Robert R.: The Balance of Births and Deaths. New York, The Macm llan Co., 1928. 
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If each woman has two children who become parents in their turn, the 
lation will hold its own. If she has three such children, the populativ 
increase by one-half within one generation. If she has less than two such 
dren, the population will sooner or later decrease. With a fertility and a 
tality as they prevailed 40 or 50 years ago, the population then would ha: 
creased by about one-half per generation in all countries of western and nor 
Europe with the exception of France and Ireland, where the population ; 
held its own. With a fertility and a mortality as they prevail at present 
population of some smaller countries still shows a genuine growth, but the ; 
lation of the larger countries, France, and especially England and Gern 


is doomed to die out. 
Birth Rates 


"TARING up in detail the major elements of the problem, ‘he 
author examines first the fundamental question of the birth 

rate. He begins by indicating that he is not particularly impre-sed 
by the argument usually made to explain the increase in the British 
birth rate in the two middle decades of the nineteenth centur\ 
namely, that improvements in methods of birth registration will «v- 
plain it. He points out that the birth rate fluctuated materially in 
the century preceding those decades and that consequently other 
factors are far more important in giving us the increased rate than 
any bettering of the method of recording births. 

What is important, however, is the fact that in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century the rate began to decline steadily throughout 
western and northern Europe. 


If we again combine the countries of western and northern Europe (taking 
them this time not with their present but with their pre-war territory), we fiid 
that the birth rate which had fluctuated between 31.3 and 34.2 from 1872 tv 
1886 dropped below 31 in 1887 and never reached 31 again. It fell definit«|\ 
below 30 in 1897, below 29 in 1903, below 28 in 1905, below 27 in 1909, below 
26 in 1910,-and below 25 in 1911. The second half of the eighties has then tv 
be considered as the turning point in the trend of the birth rate. The decrease 
was slow up to the beginning of the twentieth century and the absolute num} rs 
of births still increased until 1901. The decrease of the birth rate became evcr 
more rapid from 1909 on and the absolute number of births in 1914 was smaller 
than in any of the-40 preceding years. 


It goes without saying that the birth rate fell during the war, and 
what is of particular interest is the fact that it continued to fu: 
rapidly thereafter. 


Immediately after the war the contraction of many marriages which had been 
postponed caused the birth rate to rise temporarily. It reached 23.8 in 1920-2), 
but it fell again to 21 in 1922-23, 19.9 in 1924-25, and 19.2 in 1926. (In 1927 
it was 18.2.) Although the population of western and northern Europe hi: 
increased from 109.2 millions in 1841-45 to 188.3 millions in 1926, or by 72 per 
cent, the number of births in 1926 (3,613,000) was practically the same as t!:. 
average in 1841-45 (3,481,000). (In 1927 it was less than 3,500,000.) 


Another matter of interest in this connection is the fact that tlic 
lowering in the birth rate started at different times in differen’ 
countries, France having been the first and longer conspicuous natio" 
in this regard, whereas Germany was noted until the first decade 0/ 
this century as the country of a relatively large birth rate. 

The author concludes his survey of the subject of birth rates }\ 


explaining how little stress is to be laid upon the birth rates of sma: 
countries. 


in- 
ern 


The usual comparison of small with large countries is indeed rather misleading 
Holland still has a considerably higher birth rate than any other country ©! 
western and northern Europe. In 1925, for example, it was 24.2 as compare: 
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with 20.7 im Germany. But while Holland, with a population of 7,366,000, had 
178,515 births, the four eastern Provinces of Germany, with an aggregate popu- 
jation of 7,100,000, had 178,009 births, or about as many as Holland, and the 
pirth rate for this territory was 25.1 as compared with 24.2 for Holland. On 
the other hand, the birth rate in 1925 was in Switzerland 18.4, in Sweden 17.5, 
and in the Free State of Saxony 17.7, the populations being 4, 6, and 5 millions, 
respectively. If the large countries then were subdivided so as to admit ade- 
quate comparison with the small countries, the position of the smaller countries 
would no longer appear extreme. 


Measurement of Fertility 


TURNING to the study of the fertility rates, Doctor Kuczynski 

reviews with care not only the methods heretofore employed in 
the measuring of fertility by relating the number of births to the 
number of women of wenger termi Be in order to determine the 
general fertility rate (i. e., the number of women between the ages of 
15 and 50 years) but he also surveys all the data to be gathered in 
reference to the countries included within the scope of this volume, 
including the nearly two centuries of figures for Sweden and Finland 
and the century or more of records for some of the other Western and 
Northern European countries. In order that the really significant 
features of Doctor Kuczynski’s treatment of this php am may be 
grasped, it seems desirable to quote rather extensively from his text. 

Since 1915, the general fertility rate has decreased much more than: the birth 
rate. The percentage of women of child-bearing age has increased indeed in aH 
countries of western and northern Europe, and this mainly because, on account 
of the fail of the birth rate, the percentage of children has decreased. Combining 
all the countries of western and northern Europe (with their present territory), the 
percentage of women of child-bearing age in 1920 was 27.84. It probably has 
increased somewhat in the subsequent years, since the percentage of children 
has continued to decrease materially. Assuming that in 1926 the percentage of 


women of child-bearing age was 28, the birth rate of 19.19 per 1,000 in western 
, 1,919 
and northern Europe would correspond to a fertility rate of “9g ~~ 68.5 per 
1,000. Assuming, on the other hand, that in 1911-1914 the percentage of women 
of child-bearing age was 26, the birth rate of 24.16 would correspond to a fertility 
2,416 





rate of 26 =92.9. While the birth rate from 1911-1914 to 1926 has decreased 


by 21 per cent, the fertility rate has decreased by 26 per cent. 

If among the women of child-bearing age the percentage of women between 
25 and 35 years is large, the general fertility rate is likely to be high even if the 
specific fertility in each age group may be low, while if the percentage of women 
between 25 and 35 is small, the general fertility rate is likely to be low even if the 
specifie fertility in each group may be high. The fact that Norway in 1890-91 
had almost the same general fertility rate as 15 years earlier although the fertility 
in almost each age group decreased considerably is thus to be explained by the 
increased percentage of women between 25 and 35. It, therefore, becomes 
necessary to compute specific fertility rates by age of mothers. 

Fertility rates for the individual years of age would then seem to afford a 
perfect measure of fertility as a whole. But the result appears cumbrous since it 
involves the consideration of about 40 different fertility rates. The problem, 
however, how to fuse those different annual rates into one numerical expression is 
easy to solve. All that is necessary is to add the different specific fertility rates. 
The sum thus obtained—which we may call the total fertility—indicates, indeed, 
exactly how many children would be born to 1,000 women arriving at the age of 
child-bearing, with fertility as it is and if none of those 1,000 women died before 
having passed through child-bearing age. 


As the author remarks, pointing out that he first called attention to 


the specific fertility rates of certain countries more than twenty years . 


ago, the significance of that analysis was quite lost at a time when the 
26087 °—29—9 (123) 
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excess of births over deaths aroused altogether other apprehen. 
than those of the low mortality of other countries. 

Doctor Kuczynski goes on to explain what is called the gross to. 
production rate: 


Since our purpose is here to exclude the influence of mortality, we may put it 
still more simply by saying that according to the fertility of 1891-1900 in Swecen 
4,134 is the number of children born to each 1,000 women. 

The majority of these 4,134 children are boys. Since we are concerned here 
with births, we may restrict ourselves to the female sex. We should, more. 
over, since the live births offer a better basis of comparison, exclude stillbirths. 
The total number of births in 1891-1900 was 1,374,118, of which 1,338,726 were 
live births and 650,732 female live births. The total fertility has therefore to be 
reduced in the proportion of 650,732: 1,374,118. The new total thus obtained is 


SER = 1957.8 and this, according to the tonne 1891-1900 in 
1,957.8 


Sweden, is the number of girls born to each 1,000 women. “T0900 °F 1.958 would 
then be what we may call the gross reproduction rate of Sweden in 1891-1900. 


This method is very carefully tested with respect to quinquennial 
fertility rates for Sweden and he summarizes his conclusion in the 
following language: 

The deviation of the trend of the general fertility rates from the trend of the 
quinquennial fertility rate will perhaps still better be illu: trated on the basis of an 
hypothetical case. Assuming that the number of women and of births is as 
indicated in the table below, the total of the quinquennial fertility rates multi- 


plied by 5 would be 5,500, and-the general fertility rate multiplied by 35 would 
likewise be 5,500. 


FERTILITY RATES OF WOMEN OF SPECIFIED AGE CLASSES 


ions 











20 to 25 
years 


25 to 30 
years 


30 to 35 
years 


35 to 40 
years 


40 to 45 
years 


45 to 50 
years 





90, 000 
13, 500 
150 


80, 000 
20, 000 
250 


70, 000 
21, 000 
300 


60, 000 
13, 200 
220 


50, 000 
6, 000 
120 


40, 000 
2, 000 
50 


: 


Total 


490, 000 


























Let us now assume that there were 10,000 more women of 15 to 20 years and 
10,000 less women of 45 to 50 years, while the number of births remained tlie 
same for each age group. The general fertility rate, of course, would remain the 
same, but the fertility rate in the age group from 15 to 20 years would drop 
from 20 to 18.18, while the fertility rate of the age group from 45 to 50 years 
would rise from 50 to 66.67, and the total of the qu: :quennial fertility rates mul- 
tiplied by 5 would increase from 5,500 to 5,574. Let us assume on the other 
hand that the number of women in each age group remained the same, but that 
there were 1,000 more births in the youngest age group and 1,000 less births in 
the oldest age group. The general fertility rate would then still remain the same, 
but the fertility rate in the youngest age group would increase from 20 to 30, the 
fertility rate in the oldest age group would drop from 50 to 25, and the total of 
the quinquennial fertility rates would be 5,395 instead of 5,500. The trend of the 
general fertility rates indeed follows so little the trend of the quinquennial fer- 
tility rates that it is not justifiable to compute a gross reproduction rate from a 
general fertility rate. 


After discussing the data particularly with reference to postwar 
years bearing on the subject of the gross reproduction rate, Doctor 


uczynski arrives at certain conclusions for western and northern 
Europe as a whole. 
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Ns GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE AND GENERAL FERTILITY RATE 
| ' 
. | | Ratio of | 
re-~ } gross re- 
Gross re- General | production 
Country | Years | production | fertility rate to 
- it rate rate genera] 
fertility 
on, rate 
Te 
re 7 ee | 1921-1025 1, 533 89. 6 17. 1 
SNOWY 6.<cecuun.- | 1916-1920 1, 661 97.3 17.1 
8 Denmark ________- 1926 1, 270 78. 6 16. 12 
re Sweden..........- 1921-1922 | 1, 346 81.1 16. 6 
be ae 1922-1925 1, 159 69.5 | 16.7 
. Germany ___---_--- 1925 1, 132 714 | 15.8 
Is England ___.___... 1921 L312) 9 7.2) 16.6 | 











In the eighties of the last century, the gross reproduction rate in Germany 
d and in northern Europe varied between 2 and 2.5. The total number of chil- 

dren (boys and girls) born to each woman then averaged four or five. Conditions 

were more or less the same in the other countries of western Europe, with the 
1 exception of France and Ireland where the number of children to each woman 
probably was about three. In 1926 the gross reproduction rate in the large 
countries of western Europe as well as in all countries of northern Europe varied 
between 1.05 and 1.43. The total number of children (boys and girls) born to 
, each woman then varied between 2.15 and 2.95. Conditions were more or less 
) the same in the smaller countries of western Europe with the exception perhaps 
of Holland, where the number of children to each woman possibly still exceeded 
three. 

According to the fertility in western and northern Europe in 1926, the number 
of girls born to each woman is 1.12, and the number of children (boys and girls) 
born to each woman 2.3. 

Net Reproduction Rates 


[N HIS third chapter the author of the study takes up net reproduc- 

tion rates, which brings into it an analysis of the mortality sta- 
tistics upon the problem in hand. He points out that, “if in a given 
population no death occurred and no birth, this population would 
ever grow Older, and after 50 years there would be no more women 
of child-bearing age and no more men with full physical working 
capacity. The total population would still be as large as 50 years 
earlier, but in those 50 years it would not have done anything toward 
its reproduction and it would have lost any future chance of repro- 
duction.” In other words a comparison of yearly births and the 
yearly deaths does not warrant conclusions with respect to the trend 
in population. As he says: 

The pertinent question is not Is there an excess of births over deaths? but } 
rather, Are natality and mortality such that a generation which would be per- : 
manently subject to them would during its lifetime—that is, until it has died 
out—produce sufficient children to replace that generation? If, for instance, 
1,000 newly born produce in the course of their lives exactly 1,000 children, the 
population after the death of the older 1,000 will remain unaltered. If natality 
and mortality continue to be what they were, the 1,000 children will in the 
course of their lives again produce 1,000 children, and if natality and mortality 
remain permanently the same, the population will always exactly hold its own, 
If more than 1,000 children are produced by a generation of 1,000 newly born, 
the population will increase; if less than 1,000 are produced, the population will 
decrease and finally die out. 

Doctor Kuczynski goes on to make it clear that he is concerned 
only with the female population in the consideration of this problem. 
All his conclusions in this regard therefore deal with the mortality 
and fertility of women within the child-bearing age. He first under-~ 
takes to ascertain on the basis of present mortality how many of each 
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1,000 newly born girls reach and survive the ages 15 and 50 yoars. 
he next undertakes to ascertain the actual numbers of fernales |) \j;. 
in each year of child-bearing age and the number of female birt!.s }y 
age of their mothers in order to compute fertility rates for each \e:) 
of age and, finally, he endeavors to apply these rates to the nui he; 
of women who in a given stationary population would accordi:« t{, 
life tables be 15 to 16, 16 to 17 years, ete. This analysis is ap))liod 
to Sweden largely because the best data are available for ¢ha; 
country and he concludes that for the decade ending in 1900 the a), 
number of births in that country was 43.5 per cent more than neves. 
sary to maintain the population unchanged and a net reproduction 
rate of 1.435 existed for Sweden. In his own words the conclusion js: 

According to the fertility prevailing in Sweden in 1891-1900, 1,958 girls were 
born to each 1,000 women; according to the mortality prevailing in the sans 
period, this number would be reduced to 1,435. If fertility and mortality had 
remained the same, the 1,435 surviving girls would give birth to 1,435» |.95s 
girls of whom +¢2# would survive, so that the net yield of the 1,435 girls woud 
be 1,435 X 1,435= 2,060, ete. Population would double in about two generati 

Since the net reproduction rate has in the nature of the case to 
be smaller than the gross reproduction rate, the author traces some 
of the results for western European countries. The net reproduction 
rate of Finland, which was 1.433 in the decade ending 1910, appears 
to have ranged around 1.09 for 1926; that of Denmark fell from about 
1.524 in the years 1901-1905 to about 1.03 in 1927; that of Sweden 
by 1926 was presumably about 0.95; that of France fell in a quarter 
century from 0.979 to about 0.937; Germany’s rate, once 1.448 
(1881-1890), by 1927 ranged around 0.83; while that of England 
and Wales fell from around 1.312 in 1921 to below 0.82 in 1927. 


In all western and northern Europe, the gross reproduction rate in 1926 !as 
been about 1.12. Since the net reproduction rate in all probability did 1: 
exceed five-sixths of the gross reproduction rate, the net production rate i) «| 
probability did not exceed 6.93. 

In the eighties of the last century, the net reproduction rate in Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Finland was 1.4 or 1.5, The total number of children 
(boys and girls) born to each woman and becoming parents in their turn, t!ien, 
average three. This means a doubling of the population within two generativ:- 
Conditions were more or less the same in the other countries of western «ni 
northern Europe with the exception of France and Ireland, where the number of 
children to each woman probably was about two; the population there o1\\ 
helditsown. In 1926 the net reproduction rate was 1.1 in Denmark and Finla:(, 
but less than 1 in France and Sweden, and especially in England and Germ:::\\. 
The total number of future parents (boys and girls) born to each woman in |‘)26 
was still higher than two in some of the smaller countries, but it was lower t/!:an 
two in all the larger countries. The average number was about 1.9.) 111s 
means that the population does not hold its own. 

According to the fertility and mortality in western and northern Europe |» 
1926, 100 mothers give birth to 93 future mothers only. With the fertility ©‘ 
1926 the population is bound to die out unless mortality of potential mot)«rs 
decreases beyond reasonable expectations. And fertility continued its dow1- 
ward path in 1927. 


In his last paragraph Doctor Kuczynski discusses the present a1 
the future MA ess of births and deaths, calling attention to the fat 
that, ‘‘in the present population of western and northern Europe ¢'« 
proportion of women of child-bearing age is particularly large and 1) 
proportion of young childrgn and old persons particularly smal! 
As he says, ‘‘the age composition of the population of western «1d 
northern Europe tends to lower the number of deaths:”’ 
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The present death rate of 13 per 1,000 is therefore, taken by itself, misleading. 
That it ean not permanently last can, moreover, be easily realized by a simple 


logical consideration. A death rate of 13 per 1,000 means that 7 or a of the 


population die within a year, and if such a rate were permanent, it would mean 
that the TT length of life is 77 years. But the length of life, of course, is 
actually much lower in every country of western and northern Europe. Even 
in Denmark, with its exceptionally low mortality, the mean length of life in 1921-— 
1925 was 61 years. Denmark in that period had 11.3 deaths per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, but the death rate derived from the actual mortality in the individual 


1 24 
years of age was @7 Or 16.4 per 1,000. By a similar process we find as corrected 


death rates for England, 1920-1922: 17.3 (crude death rate 12.4); Scotland, 1921: 
18.3 (13.6); Germany, 1921-1923: 18.7 (140). The difference between the crude 
death rate, that is the number of deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, and the cor- 
rected death rate, that is the rate derived from the mortality in the individual 
years Of age, is not as large in all countries of western and northern Europe. 


People are misled by the fact that the number of births appears 
large because of the age composition of western and northern Europe, 
for at present the proportion of children and of old persons is com- 
paratively small and the number of births is comparatively large. 


But the women who now are in child-bearing age will by and by pass this stage 
and will have to be fully replaced if with present fertility the number of births 
is not to decrease. The chances of such a replacement in the near future 
are easy to ascertain. In 1926 there were in western and northern Europe 23.67 
million females under 15 years and 25.85 million females from 15 to 30 years. 
It is evident that even if all girls who now are under 15 years reached child- 
bearing age, they would by no means be able to replace those who now are be- 
tween 15 and 30 years. This result, of course, is partly due to the reduction of 
births during the war. But even if there had lived in 1926 as many girls of 5 to 
10 and of 10 to 15 years as of under 5 years, the girls under 15 years (who would 
then number 25.06 millions) would not suffice fully to replace those of 15 to 
30 years. 


He endeavors to summarize for the area under consideration with 
certain figures taken for the year 1926. 


The total number of female births in 1926 was 134 millions. The total number 
of women from 15 to 50 years was 5234 millions. If the number of female births 
continued to be 134 millions and if no death occurred, there would be in 50 years 
from now 134 X35=6144 million women between 15 and 50 years or considerably 
more than at present. But according to the mortality of 1926, the average 
number of years which the newly born girls may expect to live in the age of child- 
bearing is 29. If, then, the number of female births continues to be 134 millions, 
and if mortality remains what it was in 1926, the number of women between 
15 and 50 years, 50 years from now, would be 134 x 29=5034 millions only as 
compared with 5234 millions in 1926. But with present fertility the number of 
births is bound to decrease before that, since the number of women now between 
15 and 30 years ean not be replaced by those now under 15 years of age. 

With a fertility and mortality as they prevailed in western and northern Europe 
40 or 50 years ago, the population would have doubled in three generations. 
With a fertility and a mortality as they have prevailed for some years, the popu- 
lation of western and northern Europe is bound to die out. his process, of 
course will be rather slow. With the present age composition it wouid take 
decades until there actually would be an excess of deaths over births, and it 
would take centuries until the population would be half of what it is now. The 
process will be accelerated if emigration continues, while it will not, of course, 
be affected by immigration since we are concerned only with the present popula- 
tion and its descendants.? It can be stopped by an essential change in mortality 
or in fertility. But the future reduction of mortality in those ages which arc 
the only decisive ones, that is, those under 50 years, can not be very great after 
all that has already been accomplished. The future then depends mainly on 
the trend of fertility. : 

2 - 
It mag, hawerer, be noted incidentally that a yearly addiion of 100,000 women in child-bearing age, by 


_— ~ or by birth to future immigrants, would suffice to reestablish the equilibrium betwee 
an t 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in the Men’s Clothing Industry, 1928 


HIS article presents 1928 summaries of wages and hours of labor 
ft of employees in the men’s clothing industry in 11 large cities 
and two groups of small cities—one in eastern Pennsylvania 
outside of Philadelphia and the other in northeastern New Jersey 
outside of Newark. The cities are those in which the number of 
employees is of sufficient importance to warrant inclusion in the 
report. 
he 1928 study covered 200 establishments operating 369 cutting, 
coat, pants, and vest shops and employing 35,873 workers (17,626 
males and 18,247 females); while the 1926 study covered 198 estab- 
lishments operating 359 shops and employing 33,659 persons (17,(48 
males and 16,611 females). Earnings per hour, all employees com- 
bined, averaged 73.1 cents in 1928 as compared with 75 cents two 
years before. Males earned an average of 92.4 cents per hour in 
1928 and 93.7 cents in 1926, and females earned an average of 53.4 
cents per hour in 1928 and 54.8 cents per hour in 1926. 

Average full-time hours per week of all employees covered in the 
industry were 44 in 1928 and 44.3 in 1926; those of males were 44.1 
in 1928 and 44.3 in 1926, and those of females were 43.9 hours per 
week in 1928 and 44.3 in 1926. 

The full-time earnings per week of all employees averaged $32.16 in 
1928 and $33.23 in 1926; those of males averaged $40.75 in 1928 and 
$41.51 in 1926, and those of females $23.44 in 1928 and $24.28 in 1926. 

The data used in compiling the 1928 figures are for a representative 
weekly pay period in June, July, August, or September, and, there- 
fore, are representative of the industry in those months. The data 
were taken directly from the pay rolls and other records of the estab- 
lishments by agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. According 
to the 1925 Census of Manufactures, the wage earners in the industry 
in the cities included in the report represent 62 per cent of the total 
number in the industry in the United States in that year, and the 
35,873 for which 1928 figures are shown in the article represent 3° 

r cent of the number in the cities and 20.5 per cent of the number 
in the industry in the United States. 

In Table 1 average full-time hours per week, average earnings per 
hour, and average full-time earnings per week are shown for employees 
in the “selected occupations” in the industry for each of the years, 
1911 to 1914, and for employees in ‘‘all occupations” in the industry 
for certain specified years, 1914 to 1928, inclusive. The averages 
for the employees in the selected occupations from 1911 to 1914 are 
directly comparable, one year with another, as are the averages for 
the employees in all occupations from 1914 to 1928. Comparison o! 
the averages for employees in the selected occupations with those for 
employees in all occupations should not be made inasmuch as the 
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two sets of averages for 1914 differ. One set covers 20,118 em- 
ployees in selected occupations in 153 establishments and the other 
24,597 employees in all occupations in the same establishments. 

Index numbers of the averages (using the 1913 average as the base 
or 100 per cent) are also given in the table in order to have continuous 
and comparable data, one year with another over the entire period 
from 1911 to 1928. The indexes for each of the years 1911 to 1914 
are simple percentages. Those for 1919 and for each of the succeed- 
ing years were computed by increasing or decreasing the 1914 index 
for selected occupations in proportion to the increase or decrease in 
the averages for all occupations as between 1914 and the specified 
succeeding year. 

Average full-time hours per week increased from an index of 104.6 
in 1911 to 105.2 in 1912, then decreased to 85.3 in 1922, increased to 
85.7 in 1926, and decreased to 85.1 in 1928. The decrease between 
1913 and 1928 was 14.9 per cent. 

Average earnings per hour increased from an index of 86.7 in 1911 
to 100 in 1913, decreased to 99.6 in 1914, increased to 295.7 in 1924 
then decreased to 291.8 in 1926 and to 284.4 in 1928. The increase 
between 1913 and 1924 was 195.7 per cent and the decrease between 
1924 and 1928 was 3.8 per cent. 

Average full-time earnings per week increased from 90.2 in 1911 
to 100 in 1913, decreased to 98.8 in 1914, increased to 253.6 in 1924, 
and decreased to 243.2 in 1928. The increase between 1913 and 1924 
was 153.6 per cent and the decrease between 1924 and 1928 was 4.1 
per cent. Average full-time earnings per week did not increase or 
decrease in the same proportion as average earnings per hour because 
of the change from year to year in average full-time hours per week. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS WITH INDEX NUMBERS, 1911 TO 1928 


















































ots oe 
Aver- (1913=100) of— 
} ye Net Aver- Aver- age 
ber of | Der of fall ou |: tame Full 
r) - % 
Item Your | = sa wage — ings | earn- a Earn- | time 
ments earners : per ings hours ings earn- 
cum hour per . per ings 
week B a hour | per 
week 
Eth Bic f 5 Ua etd 
Selected oceupations..........- 1911 | 80 | 13,751 | 54.4 | $0.229 $12.30} 104.6] 86.7 90. 2 
1912 117 | 18, 168 54.7 . 21 12. 49 105, 2 87.5 91.6 
1913 133 | 19, 874 52.0 264 | 13.63 100.0| 100.0 100. 0 
11914 153 | 20, 118 51.6 263 | 13.47 99. 2 99. 6 98.8 
All occupations...............- 11914 153 | 24, 597 51.3 a age 4g SUIS) CPE 
1919 134 | 19, 919 47.9 446, 21. 08 92. 6 173. 5 159. 5 
1922 112 | 25, 013 44.1 728 | 31.91 85.3 | 283.2 241.4 
1924 152 | 27, 681 44.1 760 | 33. 52 85.3 295. 7 253. 6 
1926 198 | 33, 659 44.3 . 750 | 33.23 85.7 291.8 251.4 
1928 200 | 35,873 | 44.0 .731 ; 32.16 85.1 | 284.4 243. 2 
/ 





! Two sets of averages are shown for 1914 for the industry—one for selected occupations and the other for 
all occupations in the industry. The averages from 1911 to 1914 for selected occupations only are compar- 
able one year with another, as are those for all occupations one year with another from 1914 to 1928. 


Table 2 shows, for 1926 and 1928, average full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week for all males and 
for all females in each of the selected occupations in the industry and 
for both sexes combined in all occupations. 
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In 1926 average full-time hours per week of males in the varioys 
occupations ranged from 44.1 for coat and vest operators to 44) {o, 
pants pressers, and those of females from 43.8 for coat basters to 45. 
for shapers. The 1928 averages for males ranged from 43.7 for yest 
operators to 44.3 for pants pressers, and of females from 43.3 for coat 
operators to 44.8 for pants basters. 

Average earnings per hour in 1926 of males in the various occ \ipa- 
tions ranged from 85.1 cents for examiners to $1.123 for cloth cutiers, 
and of females ranged from 41 cents for fitters and trimmers to (3.8 
cents for coat operators. In 1928 these averages of males ranved 
from 82.1 cents for examiners to $1.129 for cloth cutters, and of fe- 
males from 38.3 cents for examiners to 63.2 cents for coat operators. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males, in the various o«cu- 
pations in 1926, ranged from $37.70 for examiners to $49.64 for cloth 
cutters, and of females from $18.25 for fitters and trimmers to $28.33 
for coat operators. In 1928 these averages for males ranged from 
$36.12 for examiners to $49.45 for cloth cutters, and of females from 
$16.97 for examiners to $27.37 for coat operators. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 AND 1928, BY OCCUPATION- 






































: Average | - Average 
a Number of full-time Faber full-ti me 
ments wage earners hours per per hour | earnings per 
Occupation Sex | week | week 
| | 1926 | 1928} 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 
| 
‘7 ai 
; ‘fMale.._. 78 86] 1,710] 1,670| 44.3 | 44.2 |$0. 925 |$0. 905 [$40.98 $40. 00 
Basters, coat__-_...---- Female 7) 7 82] 1,436 | 1,255 | 43.8| 44.0) .580| .557/ 25.40 24.51 
Basters, pants......... Mar “aR | 31 15 103 66 | 44.3) 44.8) .469 | .548 | 20.78 21.55 
Basters, vest._.__.-._- |". do____- 61 54) «304| 3001 445/440] 612] .570 | 27.23 | 
Total basters_ EAP Sig SEER 125 119 1, 843 1, 630 | 44.0 | 44.0] .578| .559 | 25.43 |: 
Bushelers and tailors_.| Male__..| 104 103 553 508 | 44.3 | 44.1 . 856 | . 828 | 37.92 
a cloth, hand |...do____- 82 81 1,880 | 2,048 | 44.2 | 43.8 | 1.123 | 1.129 | 49. 64 
and machine. 
Examiners, shop and he ~aee | 103 91 681 417 | 44.3 | 440] .851 | .821 | 37.70 
stock room. _ |\Female -| 35; 47 205 208 | 44.4 44.3) .497 | .383 | 22.07 
Fitters and trimmers, { Feamnie "| 80, 78 228 233 | 44.4 | 44.2 | 1.069 | 1.087 | 47. 46 
coat. Female -. 13 | 19 38 c 4.5 43.9 410 461 
Male....| 24 | 1 3 ye 5 ¥ 
Hand sewers, coat _-..- Female 100 104/| 3,973 | 4,103 | 44.4/43.9| 1545 | 1527 | 24. 
Hand sewers, pants____|...do____- 82 72 858 830 | 44.2 | 44.1] .451 | .454 . 92 
Hand sewers, vest ..._.|_..do..... 68| 75} 842} 943 | 44.1 | 43.9] .578| |533 | 25. 
Total hand sewers___-_.'- oe bused = | on ‘= 44.3 fe . 536 -- : 
e._-| 92: 101 562 | 44.1 | 44.2 | 1.034 | 1.01 ‘ 
Operators, coat.....--- Remade 77 80 2, 590 | 3,301 | 44.4 43.3 638 682 | 28. 33 
oll OAT Be 533 | 1,507 | 44.31 442] .961] .91 5 
Sr a {Female - 80! 77] 2.317| 2581 | 447/443 | °576| *573 | 25.75 
delenit ian {Male 55| 62 511 536 | 44.1 | 43.7 | 1.062 | 1.024 | 46.83 
ee ee Bl age ameies| etingl eles 
‘(Male....| 175 | 17 44.2| 441/1.012| . 3 
Total operators__-_-... {Female 149 | 144| 5,856 | 7,087 | 44.6 | 43.7] .612| | 600 | 27.30 
inaiiie: baal | Male. 100 | 108| 3,206] 3,636 | 44.3! 44.0] .933| .912) 41.33 
ange, Se OR HEE Pe 
'{Male____ 87 847 | 44.6 3 ; 7 
eM 4} 6) 77 | 44.0 | 44.0 50 - 539 23. 28 
, agit SR 78 486 | 44.4 | 44.2 Te 1.78 
Total peners.. fatale} sa8 | x0 | ao | ome | ate | att | oe | oe | 
Male___- 1 4,969 | 44.4 | 44.1 I 1. 
Totes presets. 122-4. {Female 18| 17] '304| (330 | 44.6 | 442| 1495] :498 | 22 08 
Saners. uit { Male 92| 85 258 243 | 44.2 | 43.9 | 1.041 | 1.060 | 46. 01 
eal ial gt Sea ae ES 
; __..| 158] 1 . 
Other employees__..--. {emai 348 | 140] 2.672} 3,000 | 44.0|43.9| 1429] | 420 | 18.88 
Male___.| 198 | 199 | 17,048 | 17,626 | 44.3 | 441 | .937| .924 
All occupations... { Female 196 | 193 | 16,611 | 18, 247 | 44.3 | 43.9| .548| .534 
— 198 | 200 | 33,659 | 35,873 | 44.3 | 44.01 .750| .731 
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Table 3 presents, for each city, 1928 average full-time hours per 
week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week of employees 
in 9 of the selected occupations for which data are presented in Table 2. 
Of these 9 occupations data are shown for males and females in 3, 
for males only in 4, and for females only in 2. These occupations 
cover 72 per cent of the males and 68 per cent of the females included 
in the study. | 

For coat basters, male, the first occupation in the table, average 
full-time hours per week ranged by cities from 42.4 to 51, the average 
for all cities being 44.2 hours. Average earnings per hour ranged from 
37.8 cents to $1.028, and the average for all cities was 90.5 cents. 
Average full-time earnings per week ranged from $19.28 to $45.23, 
and the average for all cities was $40. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR NINE SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 
1928, BY SEX AND CITY 








































































































Aver- Aver- 
Aver- Aver- - 
Num- |Num- age — fui. | Num-|Num-| age aN | fel 
| ber of ber of | full- An a time | Der of |ber of | full- ak tv 
City estab-| em- | time ines | earn- estab-| em- | time tn pecan 
lish- | ploy- |hours - te lish- | ploy- | hours _ i > 
ments} ees | per | Pe 85 |ments| ees | per | ,P® ne 
egeeke hour | per weak hour | per 
week week 
Basters, coat, male Basters, coat, female 
| | za 
pO 2 a ae ee 2 36 | 44.0 |$0.717 $31.55 3 135 | 44.0 $0.361 $15.58 
pk EE Se 2 Se Se mee 4 83 | 42.4 . 811 | 34. 39 4 36 | 42.2; .473 | 19.96 
CC EE SS 3 5 | 44.0| .641 | 28.20 3 58 | 44.0 | .522 | 22.97 
0; REST Re SE Sr. Sa 4 | 387 | 44.0 1.028 | 45. 23 4 184 | 44.0 | .808 | 35.52 
Cisse cateee UC. 2 16 | 44.0) .768 | 33.79 3 34 | 44.0 | .596 | 24.22 
Clowes BA. 2UL oi 2 31 | 44.0 | .923 | 40.61 3 107 | 44.0! .607 | 26.71 
Newabmunls.i.¥a.. ccc... 2.---.. | 4] 611440] .857 | 37.71 4| 30] 44.0| 638 | 28.07 
Northeastern New Jersey }________- 6 44 | 44.8| .746 | 33.42 5 31 | 46.0 | .481 | 22.13 
SO. a Oper ee 42; 699 | 44.6) .901 | 40.18 32 | 118 | 45.0]. .625 | 28.13 
PRs chien cue ween. 7 185 | 44.0} .841 | 37.00 7 162 | 44.0} .487 | 21.43 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?__________-- 2 3 | 51.0} .378 | 19.28 5 51 | 50.9 | .339 | 17.25 
i oo a eae Bees 4 115 | 43.9 | .969 | 42. 54 4 249 | 42.1 595 | 25.05 
OG ces 4 15 | 44.5 | .717 | 31.91 5 51 | 44.1 - 465 | 20. 51 
ed ne a 86 |1,670 | 44.2 | .905 | 40.00 82 |1,255 | 44.0) .557 | 24.51 
Cutter’s, cloth, male Hand sewers, coat, female 
| 
Baltes... dit dhs ds i cc... se 3 94] 44.0 |$1.012 |$44. 53 3 | 292] 44.0 |$0.333 $14.65 
jt RE EE EE Ta ae 4 103 | 43.0; 1.114 | 47.90 4| 224; 42.0] .447 | 18.77 
J SE ES GR PS eee 3 53 | 44.0} .955 | 42.02 3 88 | 44.0] .472 | 20.77 
CR oot a bee. ul. 4 554] 44.0] 1.095 | 48.18 4| 932 | 44.0] .667 | 29.35 
CI Aa es ee ek 5 193 | 41.9 | 1.320 | 55.31 5 226 | 40.6} .518 | 21.03 
Can: asia in dpaebitbieheeaiornies 3 112 | 44.0} .983 | 43. 25 3} 276 | 44.0] .577 | 25.39 
NG i ici het labintinds oimess 1 % (3) (3) (3) 4 54 | 44.0] .476 | 20.94 
Northeastern New Jersey !_. __.... 5 46.7 | .973 | 45.44 7 84 | 45.7] .426 | 19.47 
Ne ee ee 34 | 443 | 44.2) 1.249 | 55.21 49 | 976] 45.0} .530 | 23.85 
ei aca AS Sm oe 4 72 | 44.8] 1.106 | 49. 55 7 | 278 | 44.0] .444/ 19.54 
Eastern Pennsylvania?...________- | = 4| 23:1 58.5) .666 | 35.63 5| 261509] .299| 15.16 
| i Gk ET SIS ae 4} 250 | 43.1 | 1.169 | 50.38 4| 479 | 43.0] .541 | 23.26 
fo SRS ae ae 7| 113 | 44.0] .945 | 41.458 6} 168 | 44.2) .478 | 21.13 
SER EL aa 81 > 048 | 43.8 | 1.129 | 49.45 104 /4,103 | 43.9 | .527 | 23.14 
1 Outside of Newark. 2 Outside of Philadelphia. ’ Data included in total. 
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TaBLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS FOR NINE SELECTED OCCUPATION 3 
1928, BY SEX AND CITY—Continued , 
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| 
Aver- Aver. \ 
Aver- Aver-) r 
Num-|Num-| age za fe L Num-|Num-| age | “Yer at 
ber of |ber of| full- | .O8° | time | ber of |ber of| full- | S80 | ful 
City estab-| em- | time | jigs | earn. | estab-| em- | time | “ime 
lish- | ploy-}hours . ines lish- | ploy-|hours| ‘8S | a: n- 
ments| ees | per | Pr. oa ments| ees | per | Pur oe : 
week week week Mosk 
Operators, coat, male Operators, coat, female 
I in. > ence sesencetnoudiakees 2 73 | 44.0 $0. 786 |$34. 58 3 | 377 | 44.0 |$0. 424 /$18. 66 
a IE Se PAE ok 2 os 2 ae 4 110 | 42.5 | .973 | 41.35 4 35 | 42.7} .489 | 20. 
Re dchs cee oid be dich nema 3 10 | 44.0 | .840 | 36.96 3 841 44.0] .650 | 28.) 
CHGS fa kate Occ cadccccemootonbe 4 543 | 44.0 | 1.192 | 52.45 4| 621 | 44.0] 1.019 | 44. 
i RCS ae «ke Ree 5 52 | 41.5 | 1.265 | 52. 50 6 575 | 38.1 - 718 | 27.3 
CRO ain. . he nottabncees cuban 2 15 | 44.0; .892/ 39. 25 3 | 352] 44.0] .607 | 26.7 
NetRias a s005 5 eken Stes eno te 4 70 | 44.7} .915 | 40.90 4 49 | 44.0] .502 | 26.05 
Northeastern New Jersey !_-.--_.--- 8| 124 | 46.2] .852)| 39. 36 8 | 188} 47.1] .447 | 21.05 
POO ie odie titil. Sad imcadasben 50 |1, 204 | 44.3 | 1.018 | 45.10 23 107 | 45.1 . 642 5 
Pa aii sis iin tesa i 7| 213) 44.0] .919 | 40.44 7| 173 | 44.0] .529 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?_-_.__.-.---- 4 12 | 52.7| .527 | 27.77 5; 124] 51.2] .338 
RS a ees eee 4 102 | 43.8 | .975 | 42.71 4; 306) 42.2) .645 
er RE Teale es Pe > 4 34 | 44.5 - 846 | 37. 65 6 310 | 44.1 - 469 1 
TN hn ia tlre tnennd 101 |2, 562 | 44.2 | 1.016 | 44.91 | 80 3,301 | 43.3} .632 | 27 
Operators, pants, male | Operators, pants, female 
| EE SI, See eee Is 3 94 | 44.7 ($0. 678 |$30. 31 4 175 | 44.8 |$0.410 ($18. 37 
Wiis ccctens sé ccig cc cescacccussex 4 44 | 43.5 | .904) 39.32 a 48 | 41.4) .540 | 22.36 
pS SEN pe eee 3 7 | 44.0] .646 | 28.42 3 89 | 44.0; .441 | 19.40 
Se ee fens fn Se os aired 5 | 258 | 44.0) 1.066] 46. 4) 522 | 44.0) .880 | 38.72 
CS eh 4 10 | 43.2) .797 | 34.43 5 222 | 40.7 | .636 | 25.89 
a RE ERS SEE 1} @& (3) (8) (3) 3 | 287 | 44.0) .566 | 24.90 
Poe we ee el 2 32 | 44.0 .836 | 36.78 1 (*) (3) (3) (8) 
Northeastern New Jersey !____.--_- 7 44 | 46.9 .570 | 26.73 7] 131 | 47.6) .348 | 16.56 
i 2) CSS Se ee ee eee 36 874 | 44.0} .973 | 42.81 24 185 | 44.2) .552 | 24.40 
Pes. oe eC 3. oe 6 93 , 45.6) .745 | 33.97 6 127 | 44.5 | .523 } 23.3 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?_-______..__- 2 y 49.8 | .403 | 20.07 5 | 220 | 48.6| .385) 18. 
ps Sia SS | eee 1 (3) (3) (8) (3) 4) 304 | 43.6) .645 | 28.1: 
RE ES Ee ee eee 4; 39 | 43.2) .667 | 28.81 7 253 | 43.9 | .468 | 20. 5: 
Ben sph 2a. 4551 2 Vines 78 |1,507 | 44.2) .919 | 40.62) 77 2,581 | 44.3 .573 | 25.: 
Operators, vests, female Pressers, coat, male 
es sy RR Sea 4| 106 | 44.0 |$0.370 |$16. 28 3| 114 | 44.0 |$0. 729 
| rs es a 2 11 | 40.4) .673) 27.19 4 130 | 42.5) .848 
Wa, hk eke eaten bri 3; 47 | 44.0) .491 | 21.60 3 61 | 44.0) .747 
ON soc os cede sccestieecsi cs 5 | 207 | 44.0) .633 | 27.85 4|\ 849 | 44.0 1.030 
Ci oti ee 5 135 | 39.9 | .595 | 23.74 5 182 | 42.0; .945 
a lan i Elgg 3 92 | 44.0 | .679 | 29.88 3 105 | 44.0; .902 
Relat SS SEE Pee cesar ee 3 20 43.2, .743 | 32.10 3 92 | 44.0; .949 
Northeastern New Jersey !________- 4 41 | 47.9 | .462 | 22.13 8 | 129 | 45.9) .693 
a SR ES OR a 19 108 | 44.4 . 732 | 32. 50 52 1,119 | 444) .960 
Penh. ike Leo i 5 91 | 45.5) .464) 21.11 7| 320) 440) .852 
Eastern Pennsylvania ?____..______ 2 66 | 49.4) .361 | 17.83 5 49 | 51.7)| .494 
RE ES Te Te eae 4| 174/ 42.3) .693 | 29.31 4| 366 | 43.0/| .884 
SA ES BR 5 i ee 6 107 | 44.1 | .472 | 20.82 6 120 | 44.1 | .680 
ESS Be ae ® Sissy 65 |1, 205 | 43.8 | . 571 | 25.01 107 |3, 636 | 44.0 | .912 
Pressers, pants, male - Pressers, vests, male 
3 39 | 44.7 \$0. 703 |$31. 42 3 17 | 44.0 |$0. 599 
4 28 | 42.6 | .882)| 37. 57 6 18 | 42.7) .841 
3 21 | 44.0| .683 | 30.05 3 17 | 44.0; .612 
5 | 185 | 44.0} 1.117 | 49.15 5 94 | 44.0 | 1.107 
5 50 | 42.7) .840) 35.87 5 33 | 42.4) .758 
2 34 | 44.0} .830) 36.52 3 22 | 44.0) .866 
2 12 | 440) .940 | 41.36 a 10 | 43.2 | 1.101 
Northeastern New Jersey !___..._-- 7 27 | 47.2| .637 | 30.07 4 15 | 48.1} .705 
I a a 35 | 241 | 44.1] .880/ 38.81 28 131 | 443 | 1.045 
RS oda coc annbbieslie 6 40 | 45.3] .835 | 37.83 5 29 | 45.5) .504 
Eastern Pennsylvania?__.._....__-- 5 42 | 48.7| .504)| 24.54 3 23 | 49.5] .418 
SAIS SPS 4 77 | 43.6) .962) 41.94 4 62 | 42.6 | .987 
CE RE ale TREES” 7 51 | 43.7 | .677 | 29.58 5 15 | 44.1) .710 
DORR sida cttoceceinntt ee 88 | 847 | 44.3) .870| 38.54 78 | 486/442] .893 
1 Outside of Newark. 2 Outside of Philadelphia. 8’ Data included ir total. 
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Table 4 shows for each sex and for both sexes combined average 
full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per 
week for all the wage earners covered in each city in 1926 and in 1928. 

Average full-time hours per week of males in 1926 ranged by cities 
from 42.1 to 50.5, and of females from 40 to 49.4. In 1928 the 
average for males ranged from 42.1 to 51.3 and for females from 
39.6 to 49.6. The average for all males and females combined, or 
for the industry, ranged from 40.8 to 49.7 in 1926 and from 40.4 to 
50.1 in 1928. 


TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1926 AND 1928, BY SEX AND CITY 










































































| Average Average 
Number Number ; Average 
a estab- of =— earnings pot man 
Gan el ety ishments employees per week per hour per week 
rr a Sd 
| 1926 | 1928 | 1926 1928 | 1926 | 1928 | 1926 | 1928 1926 | 1928 
piss | ae Se Nee rae 
Males | 
pS, es ae 6 5 | 1,078 661 | 44.1 | 44.1 |$0. 820 |$0. 721 |$36. 16-/$31. 80 
ee ace wciesapcnenaone 20 11 807 668 | 44.1 | 42.7 . 896 | .893 | 39.51 | 38.13 
Betelouin. Sh5628ci 2. Kitt. 9 7 241 256 | 44.0 | 44.3] .832) .722)| 36.61 | 31.98 
a ae Ss PST Se ee epee 5 7 | 3,856 | 4,044 | 44.0 | 44.0] 1.006 | 1.023 | 44.26] 45.01 
CintimM sng A5 3505 522455 ce 8 6 689 762 | 42.1 | 42.1] .873 | 1.007 | 36.75 | 42.39 
| PSIG ae ae Oe hee ee 5 5 519 494 | 46.6 | 44.0] .825 | .796 | 38.45 | 35.02 
dig on os Shan esence (1) 9 (1) 384 f 44.1 (1) . 933 \ 41, 15 
Northeastern New Jersey ?____._... (1) 14 (1) 554 1 46.3 (!) . 718 t 33. 24 
i 91 | 100 | 6,876 | 6,258 | 44.3 | 44.2] .995 | .983 | 44.08 | 43,45 
|. (RS: ee 24 13 | 1,121 | 1,404 | 44.4 | 44.4] .821 | .783 | 36.45 | 34.77 
Eastern Pennsylvania *___.....__... ll 9 308 285 | 50.5 | 51.3] .505 | .474 | 25.50 | 24.32 
Rta rte denies s ~dngnno npn 5 5 | 1,152 ; 1,297 | 44.1 | 43.1 . 934 - 936 | 41.19 | 40. 34 
GR; TA ih enh g oe ooh edi cee ta 14 8 401 559 | 44.1 | 440] .742]| .724 | 32.72 | 31.86 
Seatac e rede eben tcidevue 198 | 199 |17, 048 |17,626 | 44.3 | 44.1 937 | .924 | 41.51 | 40.75 
Females 
J RE St ES er ke rn Se ee 6 5 | 1,912 | 1,721 | 44.2 | 44.4 . 416 . 371 | 18.39 | 16.47 
ae titi oe wie bchalnp atte 20 ll 649 567 | 44.0 | 42.2) .489 . 465 | 21.52 | 19.62 
pS Se le a eral eS q 7 499 554 | 44.0 | 44.1 . 511 . 468 | 22.48 | 20. 64 
Ce eee see 5 6 | 3,547 | 3,411 | 44.0 | 44.0] .745 | .758 | 32.78 | 33.35 
OIG ce tohee. 182k oc s 7 | 1,271 | 1,582 | 40.0 | 39.6] .526| .593 | 21.04 | 23.48 
CVE Dodds abi ba cw wibddndnne 5 5 | 1,681 | 1,578 | 46.0 | 44.0] .566 | .575 | 26.04 | 25.30 
pO a a (1) 9 (i 250; (!) | 44.2 (1) . 560 (1) 24. 75 
Northeastern New Jersey ?__...--.-| (4) 14 (1) 644 (1) | 47.2) (& . 384 (1) 18. 12 
i i aa 95 | 2,461 | 2,426 | 44.6 | 44.7] .541 | .533 |) 24.13 | 23.83 
NS es a 24 13 878 | 1,204 | 44.0/ 44.2| .440] .420/ 19.36) 18. 56 
Eastern Pennsylvania *_.......-___- 10 9 844 658 | 49.4 | 49.6; .356| .336 | 17.59 | 16.67 
re a cen oon 5 5 | 2,143 | 2,347 | 44.3 | 42.8 . 591 . 575 | 26.18 | 24.61 
ee 14 s 726-| 1,215 | 44.1 | 44.1 . 397 . 436 | 17.51 | 19. 23 
sil 6 sloichw bh oestaind 196 | 1094 (16,611 |18,247 | 44.3 | 43.9 | .548 | .534 | 24. 28 23. 44 
Males and females 
a SIS CN 6 5 | 2,900 | 2,382 | 44.2 | 44.3) .570| .467 | 25.19 | 20.69 
Oa oe dee 20 11 | 1,456 | 1,235 | 44.1 | 42.5) -.719 . 698 | 31.71 | 29. 67 
tt TS See 9 7 740 810 | 44.0 | 44.1] .619 | .553 | 27.24 | 24.39 
CRIA eetiiedins ~<pencesex~ssse 5 7 | 7,403 | 7,455 | 44.0 | 44.0] .886] .915 | 38.98 | 40. 26 
6 = ea See 8 7 | 1,960 | 2,344 | 40.8 | 40.4 .656 | .731 | 26.76 | 29.53 
he | eS eR 5 5 | 2,200 | 2,072 | 46.1 | 44.0] .629] .629 | 29.00 | 27.68 
ie | a ae (1) 9; () 634 f 44.1 (1) 794) () 35. 02 
Northeastern New Jersey ?. ._....-- (1) 14 (1) 1, 198 1 46.8 (4) . 542 (1) 25. 37 
og 2 Rae See 91 | 100 | 9,337 | 8,684 | 44.4 | 44.4] .876] .859 | 38.89 | 38.14 
i.  £» 0 aaa 24 13 | 1,999 | 2,608 | 44.2 | 44.4] .660| .613 | 29.17 | 27.22 
Eastern Pennsylvania *............- 11 9 | 1,152 943 | 49.7 | 50.1 | .398 | .381 | 19.78 | 19.09 
ReGERebexcscedds.... sks... 5 5 | 3,205 | 3,644 | 44.2) 42.9] .716| .707 | 31.65 | 30.33 
eS EER ae 14 8 | 1,127 | 1,774 | 44.1 | 44.0] .522] .528 | 23.02 | 23.23 
Mas i, Seixunn ci cbtceain 198 | 200 |33, 659 |35,873 | 44.3 | 44.0} .750| .731 | 33.23 | 32.16 
1 No data. 2 Outside of Newark. 3 Outside of Philadelphia. 
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Average earnings per hour of males in 1926 ranged by cities {ro 
50.5 cents to $1.006, of females from 35.6 to 74.5 cents, and for jjoth 
sexes combined from 39.8 to 88.6 cents per hour. The 1928 aver:cec 
for males ranged from 47.4 cents to $1.023, for females from 33.:; t, 
Hi 8 cents, and for both sexes combined from 38.1 to 91. 5 cents per 

our. 

Average full-time earnings per week of males in 1926 ranged by 
cities from $25.50 to $44.26, of females from $17.51 to $32.78, and 
for both sexes combined from $19.78 to $38.98 per week. The 1928 
averages for males ranged from $24.32 to $45.01, for females from 
$16.47 to $33. 35, and for both sexes combined, or for the industry 
by cities, from $19. 09 to $40.26 per week. 


Salaries of Teachers in Higer Educational Institutions 


STUDY of the salaries of teachers in the higher educational 
A institutions of the United States in 1926-27 has been published 
by the General Education Board.’ The information was 
obtained by the questionnaire method and the report is based on data 
supplied by 302 institutions—262 men’s and coeducational institutions 
and 40 women’s colleges—and by 11,361 teachers located in 369 insti- 
tutions, all geographic divisions of the country being represented. 
The study was concerned primarily with colleges of arts, literature, and 
science. 

The following table, taken from the report, shows the average 
salaries in 1926-27, with per cent of increase over 1919-20, by pro- 
fessional rank and by size of institution, Class A institutions being 
those with an enrollment of 1,000 and over; Class B, of between 5()() 
and 1,000; and Class C, of under 500. 

AVERAGE SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN 1926-27, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OVER 


1919-20, IN COLLEGES OF ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCE, BY PROFESSIONAL 
RANK AND BY SIZE OF INSTITUTION 





Class A institu- | Class B institu- | Class C institu- 


tions tions tions Total 





Average Per cent) 4. Per cent Average | Pet cent) 4 y Per cent 


salary, j= crease ‘ increase | salary, y Incre:se 


over | 4 over 
1926-27 | | 1919-20 | 1926-27 1919-20 





Men’s and coeducational in- 

stitutions: 
$4, 620 
Associate professor 3, 547 
Assistant professor 2, 833 
2, 000 


4, 049 
Associate professor 3, 299 
Assistant professor = 


Professor 4, 573 
Associate professor 3, 514 
Assistant professor 2, $12 | 
Instructor 1, 997 | 


ppp 
3s 


--. 


BSRS 


Women’s colleges: 
Professor 
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1 General Education Board. Occasional papers, No. 8: Teachers’ salaries in certain endowed and Sta‘ 
supported colleges and universities in the United States, with special reference to colleges ef arts, literatur’, 
and science, 1926-27, by Trevor Arnett. New York, 61 Broadway, 1928. 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


| will be noted that there was considerable variation between the 
salaries in the different ranks and also as between the different sizes 
of institutions. For instance, in the men’s and coeducational institu- 
tions group the salary range in Class A institutions was from $2,000 
for an instructor to $4,620 for a professor, while in Class C institutions 
the range for the corresponding ranks was from $1,623 to $2,726. 
Similar differences were found in the women’s colleges. 

In the Class A and Class B women’s colleges salaries were somewhat 
lower for all teaching positions than in the men’s and coeducational 
institutions, but in Class C women’s colleges the salaries of professors, 
associate professors, and instructors were higher than in the men’s 
and coeducational institutions greup. 

The survey showed that the salaries of all classes of teachers com- 
bined increased 29.8 per cent between 1919—20, the date of the previous 
survey conducted by the General Education Board, and 1926-27. 
The report states that “this has been a real increase, for not only 
have the teachers received more dollars in payment for their services, 
but res power of the dollar has also increased during this 

eriod.’ 

. Total average salaries in 1926-27 in the different geographical divi- 
sions of the country ranged from $2,660 in the Southern States to 
$3,385 in the New England States, the general average for the country 
being $2,958. Wide variations were found in the percentages of 
increase in salaries from 1919-20 to 1926-27 in the different sections 
of the country and in the different types and sizes of institutions. _ In 
this connection the report states: 

For example, in men’s and coeducational institutions the increase in 1926-27 
over 1919-20 in the average salary of professors ranged for the New England 
States from 20.5 per cent in Class A to 42.4 per cent in Class B, whereas the corre- 
sponding increase for the Southern States ranged from 30.2 per cent in Class A 
to 63.3 per centin Class B. Similarly, in women’s colleges the per cent of increase 
in 1926-27 over 1919-20 in the average salary of professors ranged for the New 
England States from 36.6 per cent in Class A to 86.6 per cent in Class B, whereas 
the corresponding increase for the Southern States ranged from 37.7 per cent in 
Class A to 74 per cent in Class C. 


Supplementary Income 


OF THE 11,361 teachers replying to the questionnaire regarding 

supplementary earnings, 7,557, or 66.5 per cent, reported that 
they supplemented their salaries by earned income. In answer to 
the question as to whether the supplementary work was done from 
necessity or choice, 71.9 per cent reported that they did it from neces- 
sity and 28.1 per cent from choice. The report states that ‘‘ appar- 
ently appreciable private income has little effect on whether or not 
the  reoaraery does additional work. Of those who reported appre- 
ciable private income and who supplemented their salaries, 44.8 per 
cent stated that they did it from necessity.”” Appreciable private 
income was reported by 18.5 per cent of the 11,361 teachers. 

For a group of 7,072 who furnished complete information, supple- 
mentary income ranged from less than $100 to $10,000 or more, the 
median being $522. Less than one-fourth earned as much as $1,000 
or more and only 7.7 per cent as much as $2,000 or more; 77 teachers 
earned $5,000 or more and 13 earned $10,000 or more. The -repert 
comments that there is reason to believe that ‘the higher the pro- 
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fessional rank and the higher the regular salary, the larger the amo \int 
earned by additional work.’’ 

Of the professors, 76.2 per cent did extra work, compared \\ ith 
52.4 per cent of the instructors. A little over 77 per cent of the 1)\ap- 
ried teachers reported supplementary work, as compared with 46.7 
per cent of the single ones. 

The supplementary work consisted of writing, extra teaching, 
institutional services, lectures, consulting, etc. 
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Earnings of Office Workers in New York State Factories 


TABULATION of the earnings of office workers in factories in 
New York State is made each October by the State department 
of labor. According to the latest tabulation the earnings of 

these workers were higher in October, 1928, than ever before. The 
detailed data, as published in the Industrial Bulletin for November, 
1928, issued by the New York Department of Labor, are given below: 


In October, 1928, the average weekly salary of these employees was $36.37, 
an inerease of about 50 cents above the October, 1927, figure. In New York 
City salaries had risen 87 cents during the year and were practically $39 in 
October. In up-State offices, on the other hand, salaries had advanced only 
30 cents. 

The wide variation in the salaries of office workers and the uneven distribution 
of the higher paid technical people makes comparison of wage levels in different 
industries inadvisable. The figures do indicate, however, that the trend of 
earnings has been upward in practically all industries. The only group of 
industries where reduced earnings were at all common was the food and tobacco 
group, where the average earnings for ali office employees dropped more than 
80 cents. 

The gain in office workers’ earnings this year compared well with the gain in 
average earnings for all employees, the increase for all employees being only 2 
cents greater than the increase for office workers alone. The rise in office workers’ 
earnings since 1914, while not reaching the same heights that shop workers’ 
earnings have reached, has been more even. 

Firms employirig about half of the office workers reported were able to give 
separate information formenand women. ‘These figures indicate that the average 
earnings of men continue to be nearly twice as great as the average for women. 
This may be due partly to the fact that men are able to command somewhat higher 
salaries than women for the same grade of work. Most of the difference is prob- 
ably due to the relatively large number of women in subordinate office positions 
and the relatively small number in higher paid technical and supervisory positions. 

The level of salaries for both men and women office workers is somewhat 
higher in New York City than it is in the rest of the State. The relatively larger 
number of technical and supervisory people in certain of the larger up-State 
factories accounts for the higher average for men in some industries up-State. 
The average earnings for women were generally higher in New York City. 

It is not possible to secure separate information for men and women in offices 
from identical firms each year. This fact makes the earnings of men and women 
published from year to year incomparable. The chief value of the separate 
figures for men and women lies in the indication they give of the rate at which 
women are a to the more highly paid positions. In 1923 and 1924 
the average earnings for men were a little more than twice as great as those for 
women, in 1925 they were almost exactly twice as great and since then the two 
figures have moved each year a little nearer together. 











TABLE 1-— 


(The em] 


etc.] 


WAGE INCREASES TO GERMAN METAL WORKERS 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE NEW YORK STATE FACTORIES 


loyees represented in this table are those who appear on factory office pay rolls, such as office 
clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stock clerks, office managers, superintendents, 
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| Average weekly earnings of factory 


Number of employees 
office employees 


in factory offices 




















— 





Industry ; 
June, October, | June, | October, October, 
1914 1928 1914 1927 1928 

Stone, Clay, MEARE. =. --dnnnaee-sn-s-- 607 769 $18. 06 $34. 40 5. 10 
Metals and machinery - ---..-...-.---.---- 12, 122 17, 799 19. 69 36. 88 37. 63 
Wood manufactures. -._..........-.-------- 1, 539 1, 741 18. 68 39. 52 37. 22 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods________-__- 2, 137 2, 459 16. 05 29. 62 29. 82 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete-----.....-...-- 3, 795 4, 224 16. 24 32. 64 33. 38 
Printing and paper goods__-...........---- 7, 075 8, 313 22. 57 40. 49 41. 37 
Seen pit co. A AMR RT SSE 1, 502 2, 154 16. 60 29. 85 30. 81 
Clothing and millinery --............-...-.- 4, 809 4, 185 15. 88 | 31. 45 31. 82 
Feed and Sette. . ~~~ 5-4 -4---...2- 3, 022 3, 529 21.61 | 35. 86 35. 03 
Water, light, and power. ._..........-...-. 455 828 | (1) 31. 79 31. 60 

Te. me IS. PB 37, 336 46, 348 19. 18 35. 88 36. 37 








































1 Separate earnings not computed because of small number of employees. 


Taste 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF OFFICE WORKERS IN FACTORIES 


[Tabulation of office men and women not on fixed list basis as in case of main tabulation] 





















Industry 





October, 1928 























Metals and machinery -................-.-. 
Wood manufactures-.._...............-.-. 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods____..____. 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc..............-- 
Printing and paper goods_._..........-.-. 
Tee ee ee EB gent WE ig 
Clothing and millinery._.............._--- 
Food GG SOWNOOD i osccc. 6ssoss jg--- 3.4 
































$44.92| $43.96| $45.22| $22.58| $24.22] $22.09 
46.32) 46.18| 46.48| 24.58| 26.77 22. 87 
44.06| 46.46| 33.69] 23.46| 28.50 16. 99 
47.86| 46.92| 48.35| 2330] 23.78 22. 95 
53.95|  55.97| 50.28] 25.72) 28.12 22. 92 
39.82} 38.14] 43.49| 2298| 23.99 21. 72 
45.69|, 46.14| 42.77| 25.85| 28.88 18. 94 
43.50|° 45.91] 40.70) 23.16 | 24.23 l@ 22.27 
46.70} 47.98| 45.52] 24.05 26. 55 | 21,93 
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Arbitrator Grants Wage Increases to German Metal Workers 


HE decision of the German Minister of the Interior, acting as 
arbitrator in the metal workers’ dispute, was handed down on 
December 21, according to an Associated Press dispatch of that 
The decision upheld the award of the preceding arbitrator and 
granted wage increases to the workers. An account of this dispute and 
of the legal points involved is given in an article on page 116 of this 
The dispatch referred to above is as follows: 

Wilhelm Karl Severing, Minister of the Interior, to-day handed down his 
decision as arbitrator in the iron and steel w 
He held that the original award 
be binding until the end of the year, and that a new schedule, drawn up by him, 
would then become effective until December 31, 1930. 


The effect of the decision is to give increased wages and shorter worki 
to employees over the protest of mill owners, who claimed that it would make 











dispute of the Rhineland and 
the first official arbitrator would 
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it impossible for them to compete in world markets. Rather than submit 
first award the industrialists shut down their plants, throwing 225,000 m 
of work. 

Herr Severing reminded both parties that they had agreed uncondit 
to aecept his ruling. He added that imposition of the original awa: 
necessary in order to compel respect for arbitration. 

The original award gave the men a wage of 85 pfennigs an hour. Th. 
been receiving 78 pfennigs and had asked 90. 

The 2-year arrangement announced by the cabinet minister will increa-.. {}, 
lowest wages by 6 pfennigs hourly and reduce the working week to 57 
for men who hitherto have worked 60 hours. 
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Wages and Working Conditions in Shanghai Leather Trade’ 


Tanneries 


HANGHATI tanneries are of three types: Modern, semimodern. 
S and old time. About 10 are of the first type, among them the 
foreign-owned plants. They are well-financed, use machinery, 
and operate on a large scale. Most of the semimodern tanneries, o0{ 
which there are between 40 and 50, are owned by Nanking capitalists. 
The only machinery that such establishments use is for the drums 
and tanning tanks. The old type tanneries are nothing more than 
workshops, run by members of a family or two or three partners 
laboring together. Primitive methods are used, and the leather 
turned out 1s of poor quality. The work place and the shop are in 
the same house. Even in the large tanneries the hands work under 
the immediate control of the proprietor or the technical expert, as 
no foremen are employed. The proprietor or the Gaiieal exper 
also fixes wages. In large tanneries the workers are entitled to a 
small portion of the yearly profits. 


Labor Force 


Of the tanneries owned by the Chinese, the Ching Yi has the 
largest number of workers—90 in the new plant and 30 in the old. 
The Wei Shih employs approximately 70, the Ta Nan and Lao 
Yung Sheng each 30 to 40, and the Wan Sun Yuan, about 20. The 
last-mentioned formerly employed more than 60 persons, but on 
account of a strike last year machinery was installed and-the amount 
of work to be done by hand has been reduced. 

Thirty-six semimodern tanneries together have 500 employees, 
while the 110 small workshops combined employ 450. Each of the 5 
foreign-owned establishments employs more than 100. The number 
of tanners in Shanghai approximates 2,000, of whom less than one- 
third are skilled, including skin shavers or finishers and mechanics. 
A new employee can fit himself to become a mechanic in sever:l 
months but it takes a half year’s training to be shaver or finisher, 
upon whose skill the quality of the product greatly depends. |t 
pw se only a week’s training to. be a skin polisher. Other kins 
of labor are performed by ordinary laborers who constitute approx'- 
mately one-half of the tanners. 





1 Chinese Economic Journal, Shanghai, October, 1928, p. 846. Conversions into U. 8. currency havé 
been made on the basis of Chinese dollar=50 cents. 
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An apprentice must serve 3 to 4 years before he is treated as a full-fledged 
worker. In the first year he is given a monthly allowance of 20 or 30 cents 
(, 8. 10 or 15 cents], in the second vear 50 cents [U. 8. 25 cents], and in the 
third or fourth year $1 [U. 8. 50 cents] with free board and lodging. About 60 
per cent of the hands come from Nanking and Shaohing, 30 per cent from Can- 
ton and Ningpo, the latter, though small in number, being far more skilled and 
mostly employed as mechanics and shavers in the large tanneries. The remain- 
ing 10 per cent is made up of immigrants from Anhwei and Shantung Provinces 
and Kiangsu districts north of the Yangtze River. Most of the hands are 
between 20 and 50, there being no children under 15. 


Unionism and Industrial Relations 


After the labor force in the Wei Shih tannery had organized the 
Tannery Workers’ Union, a number of branch unions were estab- 
lished by workers in other tanneries owned by the Chinese. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the labor in such tanneries is unionized. In 
the Nanking group of tanneries, cordial relations are reported between 
the owners and their tanners, as ‘‘most of the workers are fellow 
townsmen of the employer, and in Chinese society this feeling of 
fellowship counts a good deal.” 

Although large numbers of the Nanking tanners are union mem- 
bers, they have never had a quarrel with employers in regard to an 
increase of wages or better working conditions. In other plants 
like the Wei Shih, etc., it has not been easy for the management to 
maintain discipline among the workers. In the tanneries owned 
by foreigners, unionism is not permitted. The Chinese tanneries 
are frequently faced with labor unrest. 


Wages 


Monthly wages in the modern tanning plants run from $14 to $30 
(U. S. $7 to $15)—sometimes $40 or $45 (U.S. $20 or $22.50)—with 
no board and lodging. In the semimodern and small tanneries the 
scale ranges from $7 to $15 (U. S. $3.50 to $7.50) with free board and 
lodging. Approximately 75 per cent of the workers in the Chinese- 
owned plants are housed and boarded free, which is not the case 
with the workers in the foreign-owned tanneries. Laborers hired 
for short periods, particularly the common coolies, receive from 40 
to 50 cents (U. S. 20 to 25 cents) a day without board and lodging. 

The daily working period is from 7.30 a. m. to 5 p. m. with one hour’s rest 
after the midday meal. If extra work is required, three hours’ work at night is 
paid half a day’s extra wage, and six hours, a whole day’s wage. The men 
work on Sundays but are entitled to two holidays a month besides festivals and 
national holidays. Those working on holidays receive double pay. At the end 
of a year, one month’s extra pay is given. The Nanking group tanneries give a 
bonus of 1 cent (U. 8S. one-half cent) for turning out a piece of kid, and 5 cents 
(U. 8. 2.5 eents) for a piece of cowhide. The ‘unionists’ recently demanded a 
yearly inerease of wages according to seniority of service, irrespective of merit. 


Shoemaking and Leather Manufacture 


‘THE estimated number of leather manufacturers and shoemakers in 

Shanghai, including those in the Chinese City is 330, whose 
combined capital approximates $2,000,000 (U. S. $1,000,000). 
About 30 per cent of the total number have between $1,000 and 
$5,000 (U. S. $500 and $2,500), 50 per cent have about $5,000 (U. S. 
$2,500) and 20 per cent between $10,000 and $50,000 (U. S. $5,000 
and $25,000). 

26087 ° —29-——_10 [139] 
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The business does not call for much capital, most of the wor 
being done by hand. Sometimes, however, machines are used by tho 
military leather manufacturers. The great majority of the big 
establishments are located in the International Settlement, and the 
small plants at Chapei and Nantao. 

There are 2,500 artisans yrange in the 330 workshops. The 
three well-defined operations are: The cutting of the leather—which 
is highly skilled work; the sewing together of the surface and lining: 
and finishing. Metal and riveting on trunks and suit cases are in 
general done by brass smiths on contract. 

In the leather manufacturer’s shops, the hands are paid on piecework basis 
at about 6 to 7 cents (U.S. 3 to 3.5 cents) for making each inch of bellows-topped 
suit cases (about $1.50 for a 20-inch case [U. 8. 75 cents]), and 5 cents (UU. § 
2.5 cents) for an inch of flat-topped case. In sewing, apprentices are generally 
employed. Apprentices may be taken by a journeyman or a master worker 
who takes the pay and provides them with free board and lodging and a meager 
monthly allowance. Apprenticeship covers three to four years, but a boy can 
do ordinary work after a year’s training. Three journeymen working together 
can turn out in a day three 20-inch flat-topped suit cases, or six 8-12 inch cases. 
Bellows-topped cases require more work. A skilled and fast worker can earn 
$1.30 (U.S. 65 cents) a day, a second rate man, $1 (U.S. 50 cents), and a third 
rate man, 60 to 70 cents (U.S. 30 to 35 cents). The workers on piece rate must pay 


for their food and lodging. Those regularly employed receive from $12 to $25 
(U. 8. $6 to $12.50), with free board and lodging. 


The greater number of these wage earners are natives of Shanghai, 
the most skilled, however, are from Ningpo and Kwangtung. About 
50 per cent of the workers are union members. ‘‘Pieceworkers keep 
their own hours’’; for those employed by the month, the work period 
is about 10 hours a day. Both piece and time workers are paid at 
the close of each month and may get an advance when in need. In 
the leather manufacturing shops, the piece rate is the general method 
of payment, while in shoemaking shops the men are usually on a 
monthly wage basis. In addition to national holidays and festivals 
the men have two days off each month. 
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Wages in Various Industries in Germany in 1928 


HE data presented below regarding wages and earnings in various 
T industries in. Germany are taken from the statistical yearbook 
of Germany for 1928.' Detailed statistics of earnings by occu- 
ations in the textile industry, based on a special investigation for 
Raeatie. 1927, were given in the Labor Review for July, 1928, and 
are not repeated here. 
Conversions into United States currency have been made on the 
par basis of the mark. 





1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsch Reich, 1928. Berlin, |!28. 
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. TABLE .—AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS! OF WORKERS? IN GERMAN COAL MINES 
Work [Conversion to United States currency made on the basis of mark = $0.2382] 
V the 
. | . 
big | Upper Silesia | Lower Silesia| Ruhr district} | Aachen Saxony ppt an omy 
| the 
rear and 
T —— Sur- Sur- Sur- Sur- Sur~ Sur- 
he Min-| face | Min-| face | Min-| face | Min-| face | Min-| face | Min-| face 
hich ers | work-| ers | work-| ers | work-| ers | work-| ers | work-| ers | work- 
: ers ers ers ers ers ers 
ung; 
e in \013......----e-| $1.40 |$0.729 | $1.04 |80. 738 | $1.62 | $1.04 | $1.43 |$0. 941 | $1. 19 |$0. 931 | $1.55 | $0. 941 
1997 (April).---| 187/115 | 156/115 | 216] 156] 199/138 | 174/138 | 210] 1.48 
| 998 (April)----| 200/121 | 167/130 | 230] 164] 207/144 | 189/148 | 223/ 1.57 
ASis $5 
P ped | Include social allowances, but not overtime earnings. 
—». 2 Female and juvenile workers are excluded. 
rally 
ios Taste 2.—-WAGE RATES PER HOUR AND PER WEEK FOR SKILLED AND UNSKILLED 
— WORKERS, BY INDUSTRY AND YEAR 
pel [Conversions to United States currency made on the basis of mark =$0.2382] 
an 
ther Rate per hour Rate per week 
SES, 
arn Industry 1913 | 1927 | 1928 | 1913 | 1927 | 1928 
ma Skilled workers 
° FE LE DE $0. 230 | $0.301 | $0.321 | $9.30 | $12.19| $12.95 
ee. n nwmninamapcecbagegpens . 189 272 . 290 8.79 | 11.46 11. 96 
° oc qianinsagpiinninhe a - 161 261 . 276 7.86 | 10.55 11. 15 
al, eo us aciamneengipnioneiedm .203| .336| .351|; 9.02] 13.51] 1412 
ut Wr sa eine Stic ctceinn soccer esuseneseeennca -177 . 285 . 319 7.74| 11.41 12. 77 
een, aos. napainnnantinindiinn dh .002| .207, .222| 5.14] 837 8. 99 
ep Os Sicha ensayo ons eneacccedsweesqeus . 173 . 291 . 317 7. 54 11.77 12. 80 
| I ee ce cndgubowscabnaghadagmeeuaenil .127 . 193 . 215 6. 11 7. 80 8. 69 
OC Ce Te pchuldiienssonneniti .087 | .138| .157) 4.16| 5.59 6. 35 
at pg SE Oe a ee - 191 . 299 . 336 8.89 | 12.07 13. 59 
Baking and confectionery - ---..........-.----.--.--..---- . 143 . 252 . 272 6.87 | 10.19 11.00 
In Paper box manufacturing (raale) chinleasewnieleiaaaiia 136 | .219| 1249) 640 885| 10.07 
rd Paper box manufacturing (female) - -..........-------- 079 .144 -166 | 3.64 5. 82 6.70 
a RE atic otlo cho ccccncdslasondnsncnes . 186 . 273 . 291 8.26 | 11.23 11. 89 
Is Unskilled workers 
Cnet Sa Rs bio oc nec cccecccbbbtin nee $0. 102 | $0.173 | $0.200 | $5.65 | $8.65 $9. 18 
ee Ee (ts alesmniensliamisineeiinmd . 120 . 191 . 204 5. 61 8. 01 8. 42 
CRI Ee oS. uc cuca wapocccunesene™ . 130 . 220 . 232 6. 37 8. 88 9. 39 
Og a cnneccccscbcuncaasetin . 160 . 274 . 287 7.09 | 11.00 11. 55 
WP OO ee i hs bcs dct sicccoseucdocudabased . 128 . 247 . 275 5. 62 9. 89 11. OL 
ae, . ccncdccocnnkeusseosennie . 083 . 186 . 200 4, 22 7. 51 8. 06 
Pe do. Sku cececcdnccoccedaeben . 137 . 254 . 276 6.00 | 10.24 11.14 
s Textile —— RE S.No. aeioumedeenebanguinanion . 098 . 162 . 181 4.74 6. 56 7.31 
; yoo fF Ee ns ine ee . O71 .114 . 126 3. 49 4. 60 5.10 
\ U.S... 5 occ csecanncccceneel . 155 . 264 . 299 7.20 | 10.66 12.09 
" Baking and confectionery - ...........-..-.-----.-.---- . 116 . 218 . 235 5. 59 8. 79 9. 50 
Paper box manufacturing naw th ini aogilie sin dhspiena teameabiiee . 101 . 186 . 211 4. 62 7. 52 8. 52 
r Paper box manufacturing (female) _-_-.............--- .072| .119| .137| 3.26] 4.80 5. 53 
RR en ., .. sb rcann deunienediendinnt 112 . 196 .214 5. 53 8. 46 9. 00 
TABLE 3.—_WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN INLAND NAVIGATION IN GERMANY '! 
[Conversion to United States currency made on the basis of mark = $0.2382] 
Waterway Year| Captains Mates Engineers Sailors ‘Seas Stokers 
Rhine icsiceiibiie 1927 $16, 95-20. 00 |$12. 51-13. 51 |$16, 95-20. 00 |$9. 29-11. 74 |$7. 17 |$10. 72-11. 51 
Western canals. ._......... 1928 | 13. 71-13. 86 |.........-..- 13. 71-13. 86 | 6.09- 7.95 | 4. 51 8.74 
Weser and Aller Rivers_.__| 1928 | 11. 62-13.79 | 9.89-12.45 | 11. 06-13. 23 | 6.00- 8.17 | 3.78 | 7.17- 8.17 
Harbor of Hamburg. .____. 1928 OE bis cinta tal 14.01 | 6. 30-12. 61 |_____- 12. 61 
Harbor of Stettin.......__- 1928 12. 55 11. 29 12. 55 10.17 | 5.07 10. 17 


























1 Besides wages, sleeping quarters with light and heat and the usual allowances are given free. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for November, 1928 
| Mate pot decreased 0.5 per cent in November, 1928. ay 


pay-roll totals decreased 3 per cent, according to returns 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The lines of employment surveyed, the number of establish: 
reporting in each line, and the number of emplovees covered, tov« 
with total pay rolls for one week, for both October and Nove:))| 
are shown in the following statement: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EACH LINE OF EMPLOYMENT—OCTOBER TO ° 
BER, 1928 











Employment | per Pay roll 
Line of employment $$$ wo 3 SaaS is 5 


oO 
October Novembei change October November 





. Manufacturing 11, 954 | 3,308,138 | 3, 273, 766 . 5 | $91, 287, 508 | $87, 870, 491 
2. Coal mining: 

Anthracite 57 38, 782 | 39, 321 ; 1, 330, 195 1, 247, 513 

Bituminous___________- 566 113, 514 118, 998 : 3, 044, 987 3, 145, 959 

. Metalliferous mining 123 29, 939 30, 316 af 903, 123 911, 603 

. Publie utilities... - me 5, 259 471, 757 471, 084 . 1} 14,051, 45! 13, 886, 101 

5. Trade: 

1, 064 35, 675 | 35, 362 9 | , 044, 816 1, 023, 717 

1, 663 136,863 | 144,772, +5. 3, 287, 743 3, 423, 883 

315 55, 821 | 55, 201 a 967, 584 2 957, 099 


21,001 | 4, 190, 489 4,168,820  —0.5 115,917,400 | 112, 466, 366 




















1 Weighted per cent of change; the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweight: : 
2 Cash payments only; see text, p. 157. 


A slight falling off in employment is customary in November, the 
peak of autumn employment being reached in October, while pav-rol! 
totals are likely to be considerably diminished by the general stoppage 
of work on election day, and the observance of armistice day and souie 
days of church celebration. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
November, 1928 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 0.5 per 
3 cent in November, 1928, as compared with October, and pay- 
roll totals decreased 2.8 per cent, as shown by returns from 
11,954 establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries 
of the United States. These establishments in November had 
3,273,766 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$87,870,491. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment in 
mantfacturing industries for November, 1928, is 87.7, as compar( 
with 88.1 for October, 1928, 87.3 for September, 1928, and 85.9 ‘or 
November, 1927; the weighted index for pay-roll totals for Novem)+’, 
1928, is 92.1, as compared with 94.8 for October, 1928, 91.4 for Sep- 
tember, 1928, and 87.8 for November, 1927. The monthly averaze 
for 1923 = 100. 
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Comparison of Employment and rae Totals in October and November, 
WENTY-SIX of the 54 separate industries and 5 of the 12 groups 
of industries had more employees in November, 1928, than in 
October, but only 18 industries and 2 groups of industries showed 
higher pay-roll totals. 

The notable increases in employment in separate industries were in 
slaughtering and meat packing, cotton goods, woolen and worsted 
coods, dyeing and finishing textiles, machine tools, pianos, and ship- 
building; the iron and steel industry showed a gain of 1.7 per cent. 
Increased employment was shown in the textile, iron and steel, paper, 
and nonferrous metal groups, and in the group of miscellaneous 
industries. 

The outstanding decrease in employment in November was one of 
9 per cent, in the automobile industry. Other industries reporting a 
considerable falling off in employment were confectionery, ice cream, 
men’s clothing, women’s clothing, cast-iron pipe, steam fittings, 
leather, boots and shoes, fertilizer, cement, glass, and automobile 
tires, most of these being seasonal in character. 

Of the 9 geographic divisions the 3 divisions along the Atlantic 
seaboard and the 2 South Central divisions showed gains in employ- 
ment in November. 


Taste 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1928 
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T f , 
ue Bs tab- Number on pay roll Per Amount of pay roll at 
ndustry sh- ai cent o cent 0 
ments | Ogegner| Novem, |ehange| Gan" | Nove change 
Food and kindred products___| 1,638 | 231,874 | 231,428 (1) | $5,936,698 | $5, 892, 082 (4) 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing... See eewaeeseOoeeedeocoeoceae 200 85, 603 88, 233 | +3. 1 2, 238, 460 2, 324, 655 +3.9 
Confectionery .............-.. 299 40, 531 39, 260 —3.1 747, 520 705, 354 —5.6 
Ice COU ee ees oe 248 9, 786 9, 074 —7.3 325, 102 303, 755 —6. 6 
F lour Bee ap Oe a 347 16, 801 16, 672 —0.8 469, 222 438, 626 —6.5 
Baking -_... Te ES Fee 528 67, 876 66,942  —1.4 1, 811, 107 1, 791, 097 -Lil 
Sugar refining, came........__- 16 41, 277 11,247 | —0.3 345, 287 328, 595 —4,8 
Textiles and their products_.__| 2,152 | 608,240 | 615,677 (4) 12, 141, 687 | 11, 956, 113 (1) 
Cotton goods -__ eee te ote 470 209, 365 215, 564 +3.0 | 3,297,772 3, 410, 084 +3. 4 
Hosiery and knit goods_______ 329 91, 929 93,202 | +1.4 1, 793,659 | 1, 767, 859 —1.4 
Silk = REA PITS Cee 284 66, 462 65,644 | —12 1, 452, 019 1, 357, 091 —6.5 
W oolen and worsted goods-_ - 192 63,850 | 66,075 | +3.5 1, 465, 819 1, 475, 580 +0.7 
Carpets and rugs......._____- 30} 24,245| 24674) +1.8| 626,643] °637,107| +1.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles __ 103 30, 042 30,823 +2.6 756, 446 776, 108 +2. 6 
( lothing, | a 334 64, 021 62,086  —3.0 1, 475, 089 1, 352, 339 —8&.3 
Shirts and collars_..........__ 126 22, 745 22,908 +0.7 376, 872 374, 431 —0.6 
Clothing, Women’s. _________- 208 24, 414 23,782 -—2.6 638, 999 558,313 | —12.6 
Millinery and lace goods______ 76 11, 167 10, 919 —2.2 258, 369 247, 201 —4,3 
Iron and steel and their prod- 

OOS - a a ak dis ol ne S> - 1,828 | 678,534 684,073 (1) 21, 081, 732 | 21,009, 990 (1) 
Iron and SS Sea 208 269,986 | 274,448 +1.7 8, 758,088 | 8, 833, 116 +0. 9 
Cast-irom pipe.-..........-.-- 38 12, 098 11,531 | —4.7 272, 647 262, —3.7 
Struct ironwork ____.____. 160 25, 961 25,907 | —0.2 798, »59 787, 972 —-13 
Foundry and machine-shop 

a re Ys4 248,966 | 250,758 | +0.7)| 7,646,242) 7, 556, 231 —1,2 
HagG@weneeeeussssc.-..-.....- 70 31, 607 32,066 | +1.5 820, 168 835, 507 +1.9 
Machine tools... .._...-......- 147 34, 086 35,346 | +3.7)| 1,141,098] 1,185,110 +3.9 
Steam fitt and steam and 

hot-water heating appara- 

BR lll 35, 087 33,596 | —4.2/ 1,024,457 966, 116 —5.7 
Stoves. ...... nee ctienw scan 110 20, 743 20, 421 —1.6 620, 673 > —6.0 
Lumber and its products______ 1,373 | 247,435 | 246,971 | (1) 5,606,756) 5,517,243) (1) 
Lumber, sawmills. __...._.__- 633 | 147,610 | 146,401 | —O.8| 3,097,438} 3,022,223) —2.4 
Lumber, millwork___________- 313 035 | 33,324) +0.9 811, 288 792,648; —2.3 
4 a RR Oe 427 | 66,790 | 67246 | +0.7| 1,698,630} 1,702,372} +0.3 
Leather and Its products_____- 362 | 124,993 118,027 (°) 2,855,574 | 2,393,955) () 
_ RS 130 | 26,949 26,063 | —3.3 677, 746 638, oat —5.7 
Boots and shoes.............. 232 | 98,044 91,964 | —6.2| 2,177,828] 1,755,053] —19.4 
See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI( 47 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 19x 























Continued 
: i 
Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
Estab- Per | | Per 
Industry lish- cent of lcent of 
ments | October, | Novem- | change} October, | November, change 
1928 ber, 1928 1928 1928 
Paper and printing_______._.__- | 1,098 | 199,317 | 201,835 (4) $6, 587,253 | $6, 605, 434 
Paper and pulp__.........---- | gis 59, 226 59,758 | +0.9]| 1,609,291 | 1,611, 965 
Paper boxes. _..............-- | 486] 20,763} 21,179] +20 482, 818 498, 336 
Printing, book and job_-_____- | 316 53, 681 54, 310 +1.2 1, 886, 055 1, 851, 035 
Printing, newspapers - - ----- -- 378 65, 647 66,588 | +1.4 | 2,609,089 | 2,644, 098 
Chemicals and allied products _ 382 95, 624 95, 173 (4) 2,837,287 | 2,806,859 
REE EOE 146 38, 173 38, 477 +0. 8 1, 087, 561 1, 079, 560 
IG hbo on ce cuccon 179 11, 358 10, 796 —4.9 219, 694 207, 674 
Petroleum refining------------ 57 46, 093 45,900 | —0.4/] 1,530,032 | 1,519, 625 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 958 | 126,853 | 123,607 (1) 3,351,717 | 3,227,307 
intial AE EOL 109 | 26,197} 25,286| —3.5 783, 690 728, 414 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-_- 604 40, 953 39,972 | —2.4] 1,035, 568 994, 754 
ONS RE” st 126 21, 411 21, 230 —0.8 524, 699 514, 007 
i Dadtcedeiaietas soc os cae 119 38, 292 37,119 | —3.1] 1,007,760 990, 132 
Metal products, other than 
tron and steel_.._....._..__... 225 52, 265 53, 373 (1) 1,453,674 | 1,473,712 
Stamped and enameled ware- 7 19, 158 19,432 | +1.4 477, 889 480, 854 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
PERE 152 33, 107 33,941 | +2.5 975, 785 992, 858 
Tobacco products....__________ | 957} 68,162 | 68,059| () | 1,149,025] 1,132,858 


Chewing and smoking tobac- | 

















SER a a 30 8, 836 8, 927 +1.0 147, 550 136, 979 
Cigars and cigarettes---_-____- 227 59, 326 59, 132 —0.3 1, 001, 475 995, 879 
Vehicles for land transporta- 
tion____. eatin tibia ah sihatiesigh dikad 1,205 | 603,650 | 563, 766 (1) 20, 182,970 | 17,942,818 
FA RED 211 438, 703 399, 001 —9.0 | 15, 125, 880 | 12, 922, 752 
Carriages and wagons__-_-_-_-_-__- 54 1, 535 1,502; —2.1 35, 707 34, 384 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad_.........__- 383 27, 329 27, 199 —0.5 863, 944 853, 311 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad...........__- 557 | 136,083 | 136,064; —(%) 4, 157,439 | 4, 132, 371 
Miscellaneous industries______- 476 | 271,191 | 271,777 (1) 8, 103,130 | 7,912,120 (1 
Agricultural implements. --_- 90 27, 295 27,963 | +2.4 816, 406 829, 601 +1.6 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies_........__- 170 | 127,303 | 128,172| +0.7)| 3,813,453 | 3,747, 647 —1.7 
Pianos and organs_-.-._......_- 78 10, 138 10, 473 +3. 3 310, 009 323, 044 +4.2 
Rubber boots and shoes. -- ._- 12 18, 702 19,002} +1.6 447, 869 457, 408 +2. 1 
Automobile tires__............ 44 60, 842 58,301 | —4.2/| 1,927,432] 1,761,076 —8.6 
Shipbuilding ----............. 82 26, 911 27,866 | +3.5 787, 961 793, 344 +0.7 
(1) 











All industries__....____-___ 11,954 3,308,138 3,273, 766 (‘) 91, 287, 503 87,870,491 | 








RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
































GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
- Pf) 1,433 | 398,348 | 401,200 | +0.7 | $9,924, 764 | $9,775 
Ps Middle Atlantic 4___...._....._._- 2,810 | 855,485 | 857, 503 +0. 2 | 24, 789, 809 | 24, 446 
East North Central 5. ...___.____- 3, 018 |1, 166, 232 |1, 128, 729 —3.2 | 36, 485, 866 | 34, 058, 015 
West North Central *___......_._- 1,083 | 171,353 | 168,196 | -—1.8]| 4,300,604) 4,07 
( 1,515 | 335,794 | 339,169) +1.0] 6,615,650; 6,61 
East South Central §___._.______- 623 | 122,208 | 123,734 | +1.2)]| 2,325,902 | 2,335 
‘= West South Central *____.._.____- 490 86, 288 ‘ +0.4 | 1,933,082] 1, 907, 623 
i es alt et 214 32, 560 32, 261 —0.9 907, 145 892, 
i P| EERE ER See re See eae 768 139,786 | 136,365 —2.4 | 3,905,591 | 3, 761, 533 
All divisions... 11, 954 |3,308, 138 3,273,766 | (1) | 91,287,503 | 87,870,491 
1 The per cent of c has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 


are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, 

wherein proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the 

figures may represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

ee: * Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Let 4 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 

5 Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 


7 Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, , Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir 
oe ro Vv . 

5 bama, tucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 

* Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas. 

1” Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 

11 California, Oregon, Washington. 
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TasLE 2-—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1928—i12 GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
f the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 


0 



































———- i 
| Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
October to No- October to No- 
vember, 1928 vember, 1928 
Group Group SUS “gh: 
Number) Amount Number |} Amount 
on pay | of pay on pay of pay 
roll | roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products--_ —0.4 —0.8 || Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products ___ +0. 7 —3.0 iron and steel___...________. +2.1 +16 
Iron and steel and their prod- | Tobacco products___.__.______ —0. 1 —12 
0008 . .. 468 dashes sone +0. 9 —0.2 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products - -___| —0.2 —1.6 NE aa amare —4.8 —8.1 
Leather and its products ie cists —5.4 —15.1 || Miscellaneous industries______ +0.9 —1.6 
Paper and printing -.........- +1.3 +0. 2 
Chemicals and allied products_ —0. 5 —13 Allindustries__._______ —0.5 —2.8 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
| a Se i a ae —2.6 —3.2 








and Pay-roll Totals in November, 1928, and 


Comparison of Employment 
, November, 1927 


THE level of employment in manufacturing industries in November, 
1928, was 2.1 per cent higher than in November, 1927, and pay- 
roll totals were 4.9 per cent higher. 

One-half of the 12 groups of industries and nearly one-half of the 
54 separate industries had more employees in November, 1928, than 
in November, 1927, the outstanding growp increases over the 12- 
month period having been in the iron and steel, vehicle, and nonferrous 
metal groups, and the notable industry increases in iron and steel, 
foundry and machine-shop products, machine tools, brass-bronze- 
copper products, automobiles, agricultural implements, and automobile 
tires. 

The East North Central geographic division showed an increase of 
nearly 15 per cent in this comparison, but the 3 other increases and 
the 5 decreases in employment were all comparatively small. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, NOVEMAER 
1928, WITH NOVEMBER, 1927 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are w: 


















































ented 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] . 
| = 
Per cent of change, Per cent of ve 
November, 1928, | November, 199’ 
| compared with || compared wit} 
November, 1927 || Novem ber " 
Industry rae ee Industry — 
Number Amount | Number A: 
on pay | of pay on pay | <« 
| roll | roll roll | 
ait i| 
Food and kindred products. +0, 7 +1.3 Chemicals and allied prod- | 
Slaughtering and meat | | RRS SER tS SEL oi +1,3 | 29 
eal atinndeacct | eT +3.7 OEE SEE +0.7 ° 
Confectionery - -_._...------ +. 2 —0. 6 i ME ee a +3. 4 | 24 
Ice cream. --- Re CR eae 0 Se —1.1 (2) Petroleum refining_-___------ | 1, 4 | 97 
ee Rei ERT +1.6 +0. 5 | 
8 eR RES —0.4 —(0.4 Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
Sugar refining, came......... —0.3 +1.9 agers a eT ae OR | 44 | 29 
7 ata RGAE SS ETP aR cr | =. 4 | 
Textiles and their products... —3,.9 —3.9 Brick, tile, and terra cotta... —5.8 | 9 
I atts ican —8&.3 —10.3 ee. ineweel” eS ; 
Hosiery and knit goods__-_. —5.9 | —4.8 | SE aD eae | —4.4 ( 
Wee ae +1.0 +3.0 
Woolen and worsted goods.. —0.7 | —1.0| Metal products, other than |. 
Carpets and rugs___.___---- +3. 2 | +0. 2 fron and steel______________- 16.3 29.9 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | Stamped and enameled | 
ei aM TRE he eee —1.2 | 2.4 Wes OSGi ii | #82 
Clothing, men’s_-__....----- —5.7 | —65. 5 | Brass, bronze, and copper | 
Shirts and collars______----- —5.0 | —6.1 | Nos ds pcs <ielln wsccoes coed +13. 2 
Clothing, women’s. _____--.- +3.4 +1.1 | | 
Millinery and lace goods.....0—4.2 —4.6 | Tebaeco products____________| —2.8 4,6 
i Chewing and smoking to- | 
Iron and steel and their \ bacco and snuff___---....- —6.3 2 
gb a, ale i +8, 2 +16.4 | Cigars and cigarettes - -____- | —2.3 4 
Iron and steel_..._--.....--- +5.9 +16. 5 |} 
Cast-iron pipe__........---- —7.3 —0.4 | Vehicles for land transpor- | 
Structural ironwork _______- +6.9| +144 YS SRI Nea +134) +146 
Foundry and machine-shop DBE ee 5 A +37. 6 | 3 
PS... to.acg cued seus +10. 4 +17.0 Carriages and wagons-__-_--_-_- +0.8 | 2 
SES eS San se Pee +2.3 +9. 2 Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools_____.....---.| +289 +42. 3 electric-railroad_____.._-.-- —8.0 7.9 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating steam-railroad -......-..-- —3.9 - 
SEE: Sb bereieesiowsan —10.1 —4.7 
RT eae oe eee +2.1 +3.1 || Miscellaneous industries____- +1,4 +13 
+ Agricultural implements..._| +24. 4 29. 6 
Lumber and its products__.| —1.6 —2,4 Electrical machinery , appa- 
Lumber, sawmills _-..._..-- —1.8 —4.0 ratus, and supplies_-.....| +5. 2 9.1 
Lumber, millwork__.____._- +0. 1 +0. 3 Pianos and organs - ----- w---| 13.3 —10.7 
pe PRR PP —1.7 +0.5 Rubber boots and shoes.._._.| —5.6 —11.2 
Automobile tires__........-- +17.3 +23. 1 
Leather and its products. __. —5,4 —8,4 Shipbuilding - .............- —9.3 —11.6 
eee ir | —6.7 —7.4 : |__| - 
Boots and shoes____.....__- —5.0 —9. 0 All industries _ __.______- +2.1 | 4,9 
Paper and printing _________- —0.3 +0.5 
Paper and pulp-_____._.._-_-| —1.9 +0. 4 
yf SON eee —1.3 +3. 7 
Printing, book and job. -__- -1.8 —3.0 
Printing, newspapers__-____. | +28 +2.9 
' i 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ? GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 3 | | 
Di teens | isi st —2.7 +0.2 || West South Central__.....-..... +01 +1.8 
Middle Atlantic.___.........._- —0.8 _, is © Searle —0.5 +2.0 
East North Central_......____- +14.8 oe pg RE a a ooo a +0. 2 —0.4 
West North Central____.__.__.. +1.1 —0.9 a 
South Atlantic. ................ —1.1 +1.4 All divisions ___..___.___- +2,1 +4,9 
East Seuth Central___.__._____- —0.7 +0. 2 




















2 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 144. 
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Per Capita Earnings 


peER CAPITA earnings of emplovees in the combined 54 manufac- 
turing industries in November, 1928, were 2.4 per cent lower 
than in October, 1928, and 2.7 per cent higher than in November, 1927. 

In November, 1928, 11 of the 54 separate industries showed in- 
creased per capita earnings as compared with October, 1928, while 
32 industries showed increased per capita earnings as compared with 
November, 1927. 

The notable increases in per capita earnings over the 12-month 
period, November, 1927, to November, 1928, were in the iron and 
steel, structural iron, cast-iron pipe, machine-tool, glass, and brass 
industries. 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, NOVEMBER, 1928, WITH OCTO- 
BER, 1928, AND NOVEMBER, 1927 












































| Per cent of Per cent of 
change Novem- change Novem- 
ber, 1928, com- ber, 1928, com- 
pared with— pared with— 
Industry Industry 
| Octo- Novem-}) Octo- N ovem- 
| ber, ber, ber, ber, 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
C) TS Re 0 ae ae ee Ie +1.3 +8.6 || Steam fitting and steam and hot- 
Pantl Pieiiiccitearcn<>-sece,- +1.2 +5, 2 water heating apparatus_______- —1.5 +6.3 
Catt i eee +1.0 +7.1 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta________ —1.6 —0.9 
Pianos and orgams._..........___- +0.9 +2.8 || Carriages and wagons__._-_______- —1.6 +5. 2 
loo GU et +0. 8 +1.1 |} Lumber, sawmills_-_--.._._______- —1.6 —2.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing.._| +0.8 +1.9 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
Rubber boots and shoes___._._._._.__.| +0.5 —6.0 EY SED EEL ENS LN —19 +5.9 
Cotla wets 2a ek +0.4 —2.1 || Millinery and lace goods__._______ —2.2 —0.5 
Hage ae +0.4 +6.4 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
re hit sdllst.. Pel ai gd ieee +0.3 —0.1 NE Rie Ser ame 4 —2.4 +3. 6 
Machiteeic eg ots ks +0.1 +9.9 || Confectionery _-._...-_.-.....___. —2.5 —0.5 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_-__-_- () a, Oe Rice, as cn enew eee coe-ecKe —2.5 —0.8 
Carpets qmasmee. ow So... —0.1 —3.0 |} Woolen and worsted goods___.___- —2.7 —0.4 
Printing, newspapers____._._____- —0. 1 +0. 2 || Hosiery and knit goods__________- —2.8 +0. 8 
Cigars and cigarettes..........__- —0.2 —2 2 || Shippeiiding. .................... —2.8 —2.6 
Petroleum refining........__.____- —0.2 +1.4 || Printing, book and job__.--.____. —3.0 —1.2 
FursiGeies 2a kk. ck —0.4 +2.3 || Lumber, millwork_______._______- —3.1 +0.3 
Fert ee —0.5 ae Gt a own cncwnbieak —3.7 —1.3 
Car building and repairing, steam- ES Riel ES PSN S cola A —4.5 +1.0 
ll SSeS econ —0.6 +1.0 || Automobile tires_........_.._____- —4.6 +4.7 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- Sugar refining, cane....-.......... —4.6 +1.8 
eee ee RS Ie eS” SRR Cre —5.4 +19 
Paper and  - (SR —0.7 +2.0 || Clothing, men’s_-__-.._..._-_____- —5.5 —0.2 
Agricult implements........... —0.8 2 2 ee ee Se oo ee —5.8 —1,1 
Car building and repairing, elec- pO a op ee —6. 1 +2.2 
haa pe aa —0.8 (1) Chewing and smoking tobacco 
[rom SI —0.8; +100 ca RE RARE STG & —8.1 .3 
Stam and enameled ware _-__-_- —0.8 +0.6 || Clothing, women’s-----......_._- —10.3 —2.5 
Structural ironwork..._..________ —1.1 +7.0 || Boots and shoes___-.........__._. —14.1 —4.5 
POUGE Wi te es cack. —1.2 —5.3 
Shirts and collars........... sss —1.4 —11 All industries____________- —2.4 +2.7 
eS Ee —15 +1.2 
1 No change. 
: Wage Changes 


SIXTY establishments in 17 industries reported wage-rate increases 
“ made during the month ending November 15, 1928. These 
increases averaged 5.5 per cent and affected 3,762 employees, or 22 
per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 

Thirty-three establishments in eight industries reported wage-rate 
decreases made during the same period. These decreases averaged 5 
per cent and affected 9,108 employees, or 91 per cent of all employees 
in the establishments concerned. 
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TABLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN OCTOBER 15 AND 
NOVEMBER 15, 1928 















































: Per cent of increase 
— or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
Per cent of 
employees 
Num- 
ber | 
Industry Total | report- In 
num- ing Aver- | Total estab- 
ber jincrease| Range om num- | lishments| In a!! 
report-| or de- 6 ber | reporting | estaty- 
ing crease increase lish 
in wage or de- ments 
rates crease in | report- 
’ wage ing 
rates 
Increases 
| se Se 2 
en ee a —— a99 | 2); 7.004) 7.2 61 35| (1) 
NA aE | 528 3|/ 657.0 6.5 62 8} @) 
EE See Re 470 4; 5.0-10.0 5.5} 1,123 99 1 
Hosiery and knit goods_........._...-- 329 1 10. 0 10. 0 39 8 (1) 
Woolen and worsted goods__....._.__-- 192 1 5.0 5.0 15 6 (1) 
AR aaa RE | 208 5 2. 0-3. 0 2.2| 1,080 38} (1) 
pS REI | 147 7| 34100 5.9 121 4| () 
iF eee eee 313 1 5. 0-7. 5 6.3 30 18 (1) 
EN eee 427 7 6. 0-31. 0 12.9 172 5 (1) 
- SOS SS ag 186 2 5. 0-10. 0 7.0 20 7 (‘) 
Printing, book and job-_-_-_.......------ 316 3 2. 8-7. 5 3.2 145 15 (‘) 
Printing, newspapers__._.........----- 378 s 1. 0-6. 7 3.3 207 27 (1) 
ES ITI oe scien ea are 146 2 5. 0-10. 0 9. 1 173 8 (') 
Bs cad Bae a cntinn nn tElednto’d 126 2 6. 5-12. 5 12.4 304 54 1 
i es 119 2 9. 0-9.3 9.1 44 4 (') 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- | 
i nenmnns 557 9 5. 0-7.0 | 5.1 136 12 (1) 
Agricultural implements___.........-.-- 90 1 2.0 2.0 30 50 (1) 
Decreases 
SRT SS ERT ih Dk A Seige 470 12 5.0 5.0) 7,779 100 4 
po Ea ee eee 633 2 10.0 10. 0 58 27 () 
Lumber, millwork_.....7..........-.-- 313 2} 10.0-20.0 18.3 150 30 (?) 
pS RAE cig ee ail 427 2 5. 5-10. 0 9. 2 22 8 (') 
} ae RTS POR SEU RC 179 1 2.5 2.5 37 100 (1) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___._.._.___- 604 2/| 10.0-20.0 15. 0 10 29 (1) 
| et, RIS STIR evens 2 126 1 10.0 10. 0 77 100 (1) 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- 1 
RS ce RTE AE 557 ll 20; 20) 975 90 | 








1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


JNDEX numbers for November, October, and September, 1928, and 
for November, 1927, showing relatively the variation in number 
of persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 
The general index of Pad. ae oe for November, 1928, is 87.7, 
this number being 0.5 per cent lower than the index for October, 
1928, 0.5 per adel Maas than the index for September, 1928, and 2.! 
per cent Sais than the index for November, 1927. The general 
index for pay-roll totals in November, 1928, is 92.1, this number 
being 2.8 per cent lower than the index for October, 1928, 0.8 per 
cent higher than the index for September, 1928, and 4.9 per cent 
higher than the index for November, 1927. 
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TABLE 6.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTU) ING 
“atu... 1927 AND SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND NOVEM) ER 
1928—Continu —™ 







































Employment Pay-roll totals 
ndestes 1927 | 1928 1927 | 1928 
| { 
| No Sep- Oc- No- No- Sep- | Oc- 
vember tember; tober |vember|vember tember) tober ver, her 
| | 
Vehicles for land transportation.| 76.8 | 92.6| 91.5] 87.1/ 79.0! 941) 985) 99,5 
Avbomenies uw... scl. ose 7.2} 133.7] 131.9] 120.0 86.3 | 136.4] 141.8 | . 
Carriages and wagons_._________. 73. 5 81.8 75.7 74. 1 75.3} 883 83. 1 0 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
CO GerOte ee eS 88. 9 82. 3 82. 2 81.8 92.1; 829 85. 8 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 
TORN. 0 ae | 69. 5 67.4 66. 8 66. 8 73.7 | 67.8 71.9 | 
Miscellaneous industries. == $27) sas] 90.2] 910 | 98.5) 95.1 7 
Agricultural implements__....._.| 886] 102.2] 107.6) 110.2] 99.7|. 117.0! 127.2 9 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies___.._____________- 4.4; 6.7) 926) 993) 96.0] 101.3) 106.6 | 7 
Pianos and organs.__..._._______- 884) 728) 741) 766) 981) 804] 84.0 6 
Rubber boots and shoes_________- 94.4 85. 2 87.7 89.1 | 109.6 | 94.1) 95.3 3 
Automobile tires_______ | ET 97.3 120. 6 119. 2 114. 1 94.1 131.5 | 126.7 8 
| RSS See | 8&9! 722 73. 5 76. 1 88.1), 76.6) 77.4 g 
} | 





Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturine 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, froin 
January, 1923, to evento 1928. 

Following Table 7 is a chart which represents the 54 industries ¢oin- 
bined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as well «s 
the course of employment. It includes the years 1924, 1925, and 
1926, as well as 1927, and January, February, March, April, May, 
June, July, August, September, October, and November, 1928. 














TABLE 7.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MAN'- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO NOVEMBER, 1928 


[Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 






































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month a 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
January-_--._--- 98.0; 95.4; 90.0; 92.3; 89.4} 842); 91.8] 94.5) 90.0; 93.9] 90.9 85. 8 
February - ---_- 99.6 | 96.6) 91.6) 98.3) 91.0} 85.5) 95.2) 99.4) 95.1] 97.9] 96.4 90. 0 
Maren ........-. 101.8 | 96.4) 923; 938.7); 91.4] 86.1;100.3/; 99.0; 96.6] 99.1 97.7 91.2 
. Yat Ba A 101.8} 94.5; 92.1!) 92.8} 90.6) 85.7] 101.3] 96.9; 94.2] 97.2) 96.6 89.9 
4 0 RON TRS 10.8} 90.8; 96.9)/ 91.7) 89.7) 85.5| 1048] 92.4] 94.4] 95.6] 95.6 9). 1 
pT ee 101.9; 87.9) 90.1; 91.3] 89.1) 85.6] 104.7] 87.0] 91.7] 95.5) 93.3 90). 2 
aE SE Fi 100.4} $4.8) 89.3) 89.8} 87.3} 84.7] 99.9] 80.8] 89.6] 91.2) 89.1 87.4 
August_...-.__-- 7/ 85.0) 89.9| 90.7} 87.4] 86.0] 99.3}; 83.5| 91.4] 94.6] 91.0 1). 2 
September _-___. 99.8; 86.7; 90.9] 92.2) 88.0) 87.3; 100.0) 86.0; 90.4] 95.1]: 90.1 91.4 
‘ October___.._.. 99.3) 87.9; 92.3) 92.5) 87.6) 88.1) 102.3] 885)| 962) 98.6] 91.2 94. 8 
- November. --_- 98.7) 87.8] 92.5; 91.4] 85.9] 87.7} 101.0] 87.6] 96.2] 95.4] 87.8 92. | 
| mber__.__- 96.9} 89.4) 92.6) 90.9) 85.1 |.._._.. 98.9} 91.7) 97.3] 95.6) 89.3 
i Average__ 100.0 90.3) 91.2 91.9)| 88.5 | 186.0 | 100.0) 90.6; 93.6) 95.8 | 92.4) / 90.3 






































1 A verage for 11 months. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1924 -1928. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 = 100. 


EMPLOYMENT. 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Selected Manufacturing 
Industries in November, 1928 


REPORTS as to time worked and force employed in November were 

made by 9,557 establishments in the 54 separate industries 
Employees in 81 per cent of these establishments were working fi|| 
time and employees in 18 per cent were working part time, while | 
per cent of the establishments were idle; 35 per cent of the establish. 
ments had a full normal force of employees and 65 per cent were 
operating with reduced forces. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 89 per cent of a 
normal force of employees who were working an average of 97 per 
cent of full time. These percentages show a decrease of 1 per cent 
in average force employed, and also in average operating time, as 
compared with the October report. 


TaBLe 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS IN WHICH EMPLOYEES WORKED FULL AND PART 
sae a WHICH EMPLOYED FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN NOVEM. 








Operating establishments only 





\ 
| 




















Establish- 
Per cent of | ay Per cent of es- 
ments re- || ‘establish- | per cent | tablishments | Average 
porting || mentsin | “offull | operating | per cent 
Industry which em-| time with— | of ww 
| oyees norma 
Bw wl a force em- 
emi wae ployed in 
Total | Per FORE T is eevee ins Full Part | establish- 
num- cent || Full| Part; ments | — yy seo 
ber | idle || time | time operating! 7 enas 
j } 
| j j } 

Food and kindred products_______. 1,491 | () 90 | 10 99 37 63 90 
Slaughtering and meat packing--_- a 91 | y 100 49 51 9| 
Confectionery -.-..................| 261 (4) 82 | 18 98 25 74 86 
i onined aoeonanacticaivdion |. SR atete 4 6 99 6 94 66 
ee aE RAS CR CRE SE Se 296 | () 81 19 97 43 57 94 
ESE SEE Fe TORE oF GP teaanue 95 5 99 | 48 52 96 
Sugar refining, cane.__.__._....._.- 9 RE 93 7 99 20 80 87 

Textiles and their products...__—_.__ 1, 503 1 78 21 Le 36 63 89 

RET TES TE a aa 80 20 96 38 62 87 
Hosiery and knit goods..___.______ 177 1 78 21 97 | 42 56 94 
Silk pet | eats” see TSI | | 82 18 98 39 61 92 
Woolen and worsted goods_________ See | 80 20 97 39 61 87 
Carpets and Ba Ea. We SS  § eS | 8 15 95 41 59 yy 
Dyeing and RES: aaa 86 1) 69 30 94 38 60 %) 
Clothing, men’s. .................- 215 6 | 74 20 96 28 67 85 
Shirts and collars____-_----..--.-.- Oh adinn 76) 2% %), 41 59 “4 
Clothing, women’s__.._..._...___- 118 1} 7% 24 96 | 27 72 Sf 
Millinery and lace goods...___.___- |g ee 80 20 98 | 22 78 83 

Iron and steel and their products__| 1,625 | () || 73| 26 % 86033] 6 88 
alt li aaa a Be 159 1 77 22 95 | 30 69 88 
Ee er Eeavcsdea 44 56 82 | 25 75 81 
Struct 0 PE OES IO Lisadea 84 16 99 31 69 89 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 

iin nmtninnininte niente tah oseie 890 | (4) 73 27 96 31 69 86 
EN Ricca nbeciarhahns nce odin OD locomka 60 40 93 17 83 83 
0 REIS Re a a to. 86 14 102 58 42 109 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus.________ 104 1 66 33 95 29 70 79 
ES a, Ee Se ae 100 j...... 58 42 93 44 56 96 

Lumber and its products_..__..____ 999 1 79 2 97 31 68 86 
Lumber, sawmills. ............._.- 399 1 79 20 97 32 66 85 
ber, millwork................- gd SR 73 27 97 18 82 76 

Se re 370 1 81 18 98 37 62 94 

Leather and its products__._________ 316, (') 75; 2% 4 29 71 84 
te nw nihcim senor i Ree 88 12 98 26 74 13 
Boots and shoes. ................:. 2038 | (') 68 32 92 31 69 86 























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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| Operating establishments only 
| 7 —_ 
Establish- || 
| Per cent of Per cent of es- 
ments re- | “establish- | per cent | tablishments | Average 
porting || mentsin | of full operating per cent 
Industry | which em-| time with— of full 
ee | wats | _-__._F ee. 
Seu ee a lpleyeee tu ployed in 
| Total | Per || establish- aed BaP —” 
| num-| cent | Full | Part! ments force force | operati 
' ber | idle | time | time joperating oes 
ms 
Paper and printing..___..-...._.-_-- 378 |....-. 96 10 99 48 52 98 
Paper and pulp..................-- . & &epeae 91 9 | 99 36 64 94 
Pane iidindnas <dtinnsie enna 166 |...... 91 9 | 99 43 57 94 
Printing, book and job ----.-.-.--- SFO |. +208 | 86 14 | 98 44 56 101 
Printing, nmewspapers---_-_.--..---- BG 1. «use | 97 3 | 99 72 28 102 
Chemicals and allied products ____- 309 (}) | 82) 8 | 99 22 78 71 
Ve i eS 104 1 91 8) 99 44 55 98 
oe) | jee 72 28 | 98 8 92 53 
Petroleum refining - -----.---------- 3 j.....- | 100 |.-_--- 100 23 77 76 
Stone, clay, and glass products.____ 32; 4/ st| 5 97 28 67 86 
eS ee ee 86 1 87 12 98 28 71 81 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta-_--_-_---- 435 7 80 14 97 22 71 80 
Ne eg See SIE a a i RES 75 25 96 48 52 93 
RN i ha i cic npn dow ncka 87 2); 92 6 100 31 67 86 
| 
Metal products, other than iron 
OE iki ncaa cess <o'an 191 1) S81 18 98 38 62 93 
Stamped and enameled ware-__----- i ee 90 10 98 40 60 91 
Brass, bronze, and copper products- 129 1] 7 22 98 36 63 95 
Tobacco products. .-............-..- 228) 77 | 28 96 50 50 97 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 

eR Acca ........ __ fee 63 38 95 42 58 88 

Cigars and cigarettes. _-...._.___- 204) (1) 78 21 | 96 50 49 98 

Vehicles for land transportation ___| 1,024 | (') 85 15 98 29 71 93 
iT | * Sa «2 Ree 84 16 98 47 54 100 
Carriages and wagons-_._-..__..__-_- 48 2) 65 33 94 15 83 69 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

7 ae eu... 86 14 100 32 68 86 
Car building and repairing, steam- 

I he oe iit 5... eae ee yy 13 gy 23 77 78 

Miscellaneous industries. seo) (i) || 82] 18 98 42 58 93 
Agrioniaras implements. --------- Fae | 74 26 96 36 64 98 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

SS ee ae ore 131 1} 85 14 99 49 50 98 
Pianos and orgams.- ---------...---- 62 |.....- | 85] 15 99 45 55 83 
Rubber boots and shoes......_.....| 11 |_____. 55 | 45 95 36 64 91 
Automobile tires. ...............-- 2 . ae 26 93 43 57 98 
ea me Eee | 9 8 99 28 72 67 

Allindustries.......- 9557, 1) st| 18 | 97 35 65 89 

















! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


2. Employment in Coal Mining in November, 1928 


MPLOYMENT in coal mines—anthracite and bituminous coal 
combined—increased 4 Pe cent in November, 1928, as com- 


pared with October, an 


pay-roll totals increased 0.4 per cent. 


The small increase in pay-roll totals in November in proportion to the 


large increase in employment was due to the number of days in early 
November when employees do not work—election day, Armistice 
Dey and days of church celebration. : 

h rts were received had 158,319 emi- 


e 623 mines for which re 


ployees in November, with total pay rolls in one week of $4,393,472. 
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Anthracite 


MPLOYMENT in anthracite mines alone was 1.4 per cent greatey 

in November, 1928, than in October, and pay-roll totals were (9 

per cent smaller. Returns were made by 57 establishments haying 
in November, 39,321 employees as compared with 38,782 in Octobe; 
and pay-roll totals of $1,247,513, as compared with $1,330,195 i; 
October. All of the anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania. 


Bituminous Coal 


MPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mines increased 4.8 per cent 
in November, 1928, as compared with October, and pay-ro|| 
totals were 3.3 per cent greater, as shown by reports from 566 esi ab- 
lishments having in November 118,998 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $3,145,959. 

Employment was considerably greater in each of 7 of the 8 ceo- 
graphic divisions from which reports were received. The increase 
ranged from 16.8 per cent in the East North Central division to (9 
per cent in the Mountain division, there was a decrease in employiient 
of 1.5 per cent in the Pacific division. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL BITIUMI- 


NOUS COAL MINES DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 
1928 








| Number on pay roll | 2 Amount of pay roll 
| | rer 


































Geographic division ! Mines | ar cent 
October, | November, h October, November, har 
ae eS ee ad eee = | Change 
= : ad | se . ‘e 

ae | epee FINE FAD eee A he AS Poe Tee pakrean age i 

Middle Atlantie._.........____- | 146] 37,872 38,328 | +1.2 | $1,064,307 | $1, 060, 849 

East North Central_...__._____. 109 16, 744 19,558 | +16.8| 452,356 | 536,150 | 8 

West North Central... _..._-_- 29 3, 316 3,510} +5.9| 91,684) 88,800 

South Atlantic... _- a ye 126 | 23,444 24,107} +28! 614,070 | 626, 310 

East South Central. _____-_____ 100 | 23,403] 924,651 | +53] 523,001 541, 919 

West South Central -_--.--._____- 11 | 837 911} +88) 23, 471 | 23, 529 | 2 

pe ES ae ae 37 | 6, 400 6,458 | +0.9)/ 218,211 221, 554 | 5 

aS Ee RRS ee ae 8 | 1, 498 1,475 | —1.5 | 57, 887 | 46, 848 

All divisions. ___________. | 566 | 113, 514 | 118,998 | +4.8 3,044,987 _—-8, 145, 959 3 
| | ' 





1 See footnote’ 3 to 11, p. 144. 






one week were $911,603. 


3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in November, 1928 


MPLOYMENT in metalliferous mines was 1.3 per cent greater 
E in November, 1928, than in October, and pay-roll totals were 
0.9 per cent greater, as shown by reports from 123 establishments 
having, in November, 30,316 employees whose combined earnings in 


This is the first monthly comparison of employment in metallifero i's 
mines published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The details {vr 
each geographic division are shown in the table following. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1928 












































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Per Per 

Geographie division ! Mines cent of cent of 
October, | Novem- | change| October, Novem- | change 

1928 ber, 1928 1928 ber, 1928 
Oe a a a nk Aa i an ae 
Middle AGRI dco bbee bnnmeccninnoos ovine ctmibenhs uibdghlinnsloddieietinaiidits oduiko» beatles 
East North Central............. 12 6, 343 6, 401 .9 $178, 934 $173, 479 —3.0 
West North Central__.........- 17 3, 223 3,176 | —1.5 103, 170 101, 041 —2.1 
South AthaMRRDs 6. Bvicbenis dowkrndocbedinnamculitindnndodhitnes sttobbech|nobsedon shiloh lige sduaddnadeiince 
East South Central._........... 4 1, 332 1,471 | +10. 4 25, 151 30,000 |} +19.3 
West South Central. -.......... 28 2, 057 2,133 | +3.7 51, 183 54, 516 +6. 5 
Mountelli....c: stubehessnctenen= 57 15, 951 16,060 | +0.7 510, 921 519, 556 +1.7 
Pacific. ...,ckumihabaaede dk ccasae 5 1, 033 1,075 | +41 33, 764 33, 011 —2.2 
All divisioms ______...___- 123 29, 939 30,316 | +1.3 903, 123 | 911, 603 +0,9 

i } 





1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 144. 


4. Employment in Public Utilities in November, 1928 


MPLOYMENT in public utilities was little changed in Novem- 
E ber, 1928, as compared with October, the total difference bei 
a decrease of one-tenth of 1 per cent only; pay-roll totals fel 
off 1.2 per cent, the larger decrease being due, as previously noted, 
to the holidays in early November. 

These changes are thant upon returns made by 5,259 establish- 
ments, including electric railway, electric power and light, gas, water, 
telephone, and telegraph companies. These establishments in No- 
vember had 471,084 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $13,886,101. 

ki. details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 

COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 


og! Sp ac ca DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND, NO- 



































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- a Se sancti Per 
Geographie division lish- cent of cent of 
ments | October, | Novem- | change} October, | Novem- | change 
1928 ber, 1928 1928 | ber, 1928 
a | 
New England. ...............-. 265 30, 977 30,323 | —2.1 | $1,023, 366 , 558 —3.3 
Middle Atlantic___............- 903 117, 107 116,760 | —0.3 | 3,549,152 | 3,524,472 ~..7 
East North Central_-_......._-- 937 147, 990 149,143 | +0.8]| 4,606,268 | 4,614, 253 +0. 2 
West North Ceneral...........- 956 48, 227 48, 139 —0.2 1, 294, 956 1, 264, 034 —2.4 
South Atlantie___._. a 355 40, 851 40,307 | —1.3] 1,109,337 | 1,094, 696 —1.3 
East South Central..........._. 102 4, 305 4,267 | —0.9 108, 343 109, 279 .9 
West South Central. ........... 227 11, 078 11,086 | +0.1 291, 226 283, 144 —2.8 
Mount cccscohatt ake cnnncee 1, 262 45, 837 45,998 | +0.4] 1,279,206| 1,232,110 —3.7 
Pacifie: «. waiasten orgs 3 252 25, 385 25,061 | —1.3 789, 597 774, 555 —1.9 
All divisioms____________- 5, 259 471, 757 471,084 | —0.1 | 14,051,451 | 13,886, 101 —1,2 








' See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 144. 


5. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in November, 
1928 
MPLOYMENT in 2,727 establishments—wholesale and retail 
trade combined— increased 4.4 per cent in November, 1928, as 
compared with October, and pay-roll totals increased 2.7 per 
cent. These establishments, in November, had 180,134 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $4,447,600. 
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Wholesale Trade 


-.MPLOYMENT in wholesale trade in November, 1928, decreased 
0.9 per cent as compared with October, and pay-roll totals 
decreased 2 per cent, as shown by returns from 1,064 establishments 
having in November 35,362 employees whose combined earnings jy 
one week were $1,023,717. 
The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following. ’ 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIC A, 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMBER, 1928 








— 


| 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
| Per | Per 
Geographic division ! cent of | cent of 
October, change; October, Novem- | change 
1928 ber, 1928 | 


$41, 074 $41, 693 
224,206 | 228, 329 
221, 411 210, 970 
193, 825 187, 502 
76, 338 73, 926 
; 53, 925 
96, 594 92, 197 
13, 323 12, 774 
24, 406 122, 401 


1,044,816 | 1,023,717 
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1 See footnotes 3 to 11 p. 144. 
Retail Trade 


-.MPLOYMEN T in retail trade increased 5.8 per cent in Noven- 

ber, 1928, as compared with October, and pay-roll totals were 
4.1 per cent greater, as shown by reports from 1,663 establishments 
having, in November, 144,772 employees whose combined earnings 
in one week were $3,423,883. 

The increase in employment in November is in accordance with 
expectations owing to the approaching holiday season. The in- 
creases in the nine geographic divisions ranged from 11.9 in the New 
England division to 2.6 in the West North Central division. 

Taste 2-—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND 
NOVEMBER, 1928 
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Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 

Percent 

Geographic division 1 ish of | of 
October, November, change, October, | November,| change 

1928 1928 | 4928 1928 


Per cent 
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1 See footnotes 3 to 11 p. 144. 
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6. Employment in Hotels in November, 1928 


MPLOYMENT and pay-roll totals in hotels decreased 1.1 per 
F cent each in November, 1928, as compared with October. 
These percentages are based upon reports from 315 hotels, hav- 
ing in November 55,201 employees, whose combined earnings in one 
week were $957,099. | 

This is the first monthly comparison of employment in hotels 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Reports for the two 
months were received from all but three States, and in the next 
comparison—December with November—every State will be rep- 
resented and the volume of the report very largely increased. 

Per capita earnings obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value of 
board or room furnished employees, and of course no estimate can 
be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. The additions 
to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only among localities, 
but among hotels in one locality, and among employees in one hotel. 
Some employees are furnished board and room, others are given 
board only for one, two, or three meals while the division of tips is 
made in many ways. 

The significance of employment reports can not be established with 
certainty from a comparison of two months only, but there is reason 
for believing that the decrease shown in hotels in November arises 
from the fact that while some of the summer-season hotels were still 
holding a few of their employees in October, but had dropped them in 
November, the winter-season hotels had not yet taken on sufficient 
employees in November to overcome the decrease. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1928 






































Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
Per Per 
Geographic division ! Hotels cent of cent of 
October, | Novem- | change; October, | November,| change 
1 ber, 1928 1928 1928 

New England.................- 20 4, 737 4,661 | —1.6 77, 642 76, 595 —1.3 
Middle Atlantic._............_- 66 17, 733 17,570} —0.9 332, 082 327, 149 —1.5 
East North Central_...........- 40 8, 137 8,173 | +0.4 144, 421 140, 607 —2.6 
West North Central.........._- 48 5, 736 5,713 | —0.4 85, 636 86, 040 +0.5 
South Atlantic. ................ 29 3, 998 4,166 | +4.2 60, 086 62, 066 +3.3 
East South Central_...........- 17 3, 360 3,376 | +0.5 45, 744 47, 338 +3. 5 
West South Central............ 20 2, 239 2,186 | —2.4 31, 607 31, 799 +0. 6 
Mou acc iides bs dhide ssn 0o-- 16 2, 168 1,781 | —17.9 37, 582 32,191 | —14.3 
a aS a eS. 59 7, 713 7,575 | —2.0 152, 784 153, 314 +0.3 

; 
All divisions____________- 315 55, 821 55,201 | —1,1 | 967, 584 957,009 —1,1 

j j 








1 See footnotes 3 to 11, p. 144. 
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Employment on Steam Railroads in the United State; 


October, 1928, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads havine 

operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the 
index numbers ore in Table 1. These index numbers are 
constructed from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce (om. 
mission, using the monthly average for 1923 as 100. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADSIN THE UN! TEp 
STATES—JANUARY, 1923, TO OCTOBER, 1928 


[Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 


1". monthly trend of employment from January, 192°, {, 
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1 Average for 10 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of October, 1928, September, 1928, and October, 1927, and the pay- 
roll totals for each of the entire months considered, by principal 
occupational groups and various important occupations. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants’”’ are omitted. 

TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—OCTOBER, 
1927, AND SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1928 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occiipa- 
tions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective grou) 








Number of employees at : 
middle of month Total earnings 


i. 





Occupation PRE o ER EO BE ae 


October, | Septem- October, October, September, October, 
1927 ber, 1928 1928 1927 1928 1928 





Professional, clerical, and general_| 279,337 | 271, 510 $38, 716, 280 $40, 050, 604 
; y 162, 102 155, 676 20, 971, 704 21, 96%, 354 





Stenographers and typists 25, 026 24, 588 3, 136° 328 3, 238, 176 


444,943 | 438, 817 39, 531, 677 41, 725, 293 
; 
76,682 74, 849 5, 702,790 | 5, 763, 648 


230,553 227,883 | 222,863 | 17,141,946 | 15,982,452 | 17, 171. /42 


Maintenance of way and struec- 


Laborers, extra gang and work 


482,368 | 456,192 459, 512 4, 58, 750, 764 | 64, 375. 254 
104,052 | 100,056 | 101,313 14, 527, 895 | 16, 206," 
58, 207 54, 902 55, 255 432, 834 | 8,393,924 | 9, 332. 10 
Siitled trades helpers ' 100,131 | 100,844 10, 865, 291 | 12, 076, 02 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, q 
power plants, and stores) 40,409 37,352 37, 700 3, 492,359 | 3, 704. s20 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 














| | 
54, 579 51, 981 52, 450 | 4, 575, 148 4, 523, (05 
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TABLE 2—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—OOTOBER, 
1927, AND SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1928—Continued 





— 





























Number of employees at 
middle of month Total earnings 
Occupation - ee 
October, | Septem- | October,| October, | September,| October, 
1927 ber, 1928 1928 1927 1928 1928 

Transportation, other than 
train, engine, and yard__________ 206,841 | 200,432 | 201,641 | 26, 134, 844 | 24,897,059 | 26, 111, 229 
SARI ds nmnscccweccnssss 30, 271 29, 779 29,729 | 4,810,645 | 4,664,403 | 4, 858, 529 

Telegrapbers, telephoners, and 
OWING Goss icmemagccciasisd 24, 420 23, 461 23,472 | 3,830,830 | 3,578,341 | 3,722,700 

Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
— | Spee 38, 455 35, 424 36,920 | 3,753,790 | 3,346,383 | 3, 752,076 

Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
Gs ede o howrec eee ceases 21,7 21, 132 20,995 | 1,677,708} 1,627,078 | 1, 626, 232 

Transportation (yard masters, 
switeh tenders, and hostiers)___| 23, 089 22, 072 22,100 | 4,529,309 | 4,318,821 | 4, 429, 695 
Transportation, train andengine.| 329,951 | 316,967 | 323,902 | 70,035,165 | 65, 603,565 | 71, 825, 123 
Road conductors_.__.........-.-- 37, 531 36, 260 36,661 | 9,342,127 | 8,699,119 | 9, 332,925 
Road brakemen and flagmen.___- 75, 551 72, 081 73, 157 | 13, 955, 596 | 12, 737,865 | 13, 845, 762 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers.| 54, 481 51, 994 53, 797 | 10, 306,206 | 9, 420,835 | 10, 638, 575 
Road engineers and motormen._.| 44, 654 42, 860 43, 595 | 12, 516, 603 | 12,061,045 | 13, 040, 992 
Road firemen and helpers-._-.-_- 45, 552 43, 522 44,056 | 9,392,012 | 8,905,004 | 9, 629, 269 
Total, all em ployees_________. 1, 766, 529 (1, 705, 990 (1, 707, 596 |247, 846, 357 231, 818, 156 (248, 520, 198 








Increased Employment in the Manufacture of Phonographs 


HE Bureau of the Census in a recent report presents statistics 
for establishments engaged in the manufacture of phonographs 
and phonograph parts and accessories in the United States in 

1925 and 1927. Phe statistics are of particular interest, as they show 
a very considerable increase in the number of employees engaged in 
this industry. 

The number of establishments decreased from 68 in 1925 to 59 in 
1927. The number of wage earners increased from 11,267 to 14,066, 
an increase of 24.8 per cent, and their wages or earnings increased from 
$14,144,955 to $19,985,140, or 41.3 per cent. Production in number 
of phonographs, including dictating machines and combination pho- 
nographs and radios, increased from 642,015 to 1,046,387, or 63 per 
cent, and in value increased from $22,613,909 to $49,242,170, or 
117.8 per cent. The value of parts and accessories increased from 
$33,111,775 to $41,624,220, or 25.7 per cent. The production in 
number of records and blanks increased from 82,125,060 to 105,701,- 
302, or 28.7 per cent, and in value increased from $26,790,847 to 
$31,781,443, or 18.6 per cent. The cost of materials increased from 
$24,847,094 to $37,262,711, or 50 per cent; aggregate value of all 
products increased from $61,057,147 to $94,815,873, or 55.3 per cent, 
and value added by manufacture increased from $36,210,053 to 
$57,553,162, or 58.9 per cent. The value of needles increased 9.6 per 
cent, of phonograph cabinets decreased 28.4 per cent, of other parts 
incre 166.3 per cent, of all other products decreased 34.5 per cent. 
The receipts for custom work and repairing increased 119.8 per cent. 
Horsepower increased from 41,343 to 43,927, or 6.3 per cent. Ap- 
proximately 48 per cent of the 59 establishments in operation in 1927 
were in three States—20 per cent in Illinois, 14 per cent each in New 
Jersey and New York. Plants were also in Connecticut, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, 
Ohio, land, Minnesota, and Missouri. | 
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Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


have been compiled from reports received from the Various 


TT" h following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 


State labor offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 
Monthly period 
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Per cent of change, Employme i. 
ae to Oc- index num bers 
State, and industry group : State, and industry group (1919-1923 = 100) 
Employ- October, | Nove i 
ment Pay roll 1928 ber 1998 
Hinois mot M sreehusettes - 
a oots and shoes _-...._.._.._- 71.1 67, 
Shane, clay, and glass prod -12 —0.5 “~~ and other bakery prod- aay : 
hort or catenin oe Sapaeaney : y WD cdieRiedles ahs tictnliinin ania MS. 104. 8 104, 
a acl eesti 42.5 +3.0 || Cars and general shop con- 7 
Wood products... 4+1.2 +3.1 || Struction and repairs, steam 
Furs and leather goods --____- —7.7 —11.8 Ph san quaneet ter pose mans 70. 0 70. 5 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete____ +.3 +3. 2 || Clothing, men’s and women’s 4.0 93. 5 
Printing and paper goods_____ +.3 +3.3 a onery - - -----..~.-..-- 101. 8 92.7 
ee. —41 +3. 1 || Cotton goods --.-_-_2......_.. 54. 3 56, 3 
Clothing, millinery__-~------- —.8 —£0 Dress cod ano Panama 101. 6 104. 4 
Food, beverages, and tobaceco.| —4.2 —1.5 tus and supplies om meeoed 111.2 ~ 
All manufacturing in- ounery and machine-shop 
: a a 67.0 68, 0 
Gustries..---....-.....- +1 tte ae on mc SAC AN LL SERE SY. ¥ : 110.5 
: osiery and knit goods______- ; 70.7 
Pirie egestterm ier EU 4 Rear ¢ | ~~ ~ Aaa an 108.0} 1139 
Public utilities. _..........___ —13 —12.7 || Leather, tanned, curried, and 83.8 be 
ter neeyne pe ne a Bit eet bo 91. 7 02.5 
Building snd oom me os +18 +8 abe ame ern pub ishing._____ _s 108. 5 
a u ootwear ...........-. 103. 0 
All industries SOTO OCIS +. 7 2. 1 Rubber goo ds, tires, and 
Gig 89. 5 | 89, 2 
= 6 > — “SAF STE VT tees B 104. 3 105, 3 
a — Textile machinery and parts_- 47.7 | 47.5 
4 Woolen and worsted goods___- 80. 6 82.9 
lowa All industries........__. 738.8 79.3 
yee snd kindred products__- he Fee cont of changes, 
ER A eAbakk. dod eindocelhinik. oi Phe eptember to 
mee snd pees’ sn | ee October, 1928 _ 
ieetidete inn Tl DAE Employ-| Pay ro 
Paper Pogue printing and New J —_——_—_ 
publishing-_.----.._.-______ SUDA tindad - wR ne pend 0.8} 145 
Patent medicines, chemicals ood and kindred products... — 4 
and compounds ; +1.1 Textiles and their products.... +25 +5,7 
Stone and clay products...__. iets Tie ak Iron and steel and their prod- "i 
Tobacco and cigars. .__._____- @ fo ucts-...------------.----.-. t17 Hf 
Railway car shops.._________. Moe Tou Lumber and its products --_. +6. 3 7 
Various industries..__........ Pho aa aataeBes Leather and its products______ —2.0 —.5 
Lr Aa Es |" --"7--= |} Tobaceo products-_-.. ......... Pg +13.0 
, Paper and printing........._. . +3.5 
All industries.........+; -6 |-.-------- Chemicals and allied produots| +6 ~J 
Mary to: , and glass " 
land pom 4 “ seu CE te eae ¥ re i —.4 —2.5 
Food products____............ —1.3 —.3 || Metal products other than 
Da 5 ck cls = tp do sn ss ate —3.8 —9.8 iron and steel__._._.__________ +3. 0 +9. 0 
Iron and steel and their prod- Vehicles for land transporta- 
Sea se eee eee eee —-2.2 —5.6 | EP aT ae eae ea, WEES +2. 1 +8. 1 
— se products - -__. oe —1.8 || Miscellaneous. --._.........._. +1. 2 3.2 
ther and products... . 11. —25. 5 yes .5 42.7 
Rubber tires..............-._- —12.9 —5.6 Ae tatvasteies....-.. ad 
Paper and printing__________- +1.0 +2.2 New York RS 
Chemicals and allied products.| —4,2 —7.§ || Stone, clay, and glass__._....- —.6 Pe 
Stone, clay, and glass...._____ +1.0 —6.0 Metals and machinery ......_. +2.9 +3.8 
Metal products, other than Wood manufactures. ---___-_- +14 Tho 
rn OS St age +34 {is Furs, leather, and rubber 1.4 ‘aia 
bacco products_._._...____. k .7 |} _B00dS.-_.-.. ~.-.-...-..-.-. . — 
Machinery (not induding | TOT | ghemicais, eis, painis,ete----] $42) 11 
trans ion equipment) - —3.3 —7.8 || Faper-----.......--....-..... 6 = 
Musi ents. ot ++L3 —2.1 || Frinting and paper goods... . De at 
Transportation equipment____ —1,.2 —.1 Oxtles...--..-.-.--.-------- eg 
Car building ana tpairing +.9 —1.1 || Clothing and millinery _-_-._. °4,- "e 
Miscellaneous ._.............. +1.0 —.6 || Food and tobacco-.-.-._.....- +.8 = 
Water, light, and power-_____ +2. 1 +1.1 
All industries... ....... —2.7 4.9 All industries......_._.. +2.0 $2.2 
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PER CENT OF CHANGES IN EMPLO 


Monthly period—Continued 
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YMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STATES— 
Continued 








Per cent of change, 
October to No- 








Index nnmbers 













































































vember, 1928 (1923-1925 = 100) 
State, and industry group y State, and industry group 
Employ- October, | Novem- 
ment | Pay roll 1928 ” | ber, 1928 
Oklahoma Pay roll 
ee a ee 40.7 42.2 Pennsylvania—Continued 
Food production: Metal products slelieeetieieieietetetetedeaietied i 97. 6 95. 2 
Bekeriee.c, ............-.- —1.3 +8, 2 a equipment____ 3 66. 1 
Confections._.........--.- +1.3 +9. 0 e products_-_-_.......--.-.- 
Creamumeian and dairies...| - +5.9 +36. 5 || Foods and tobacco----....-.-- 104. 0 100. 9 
Flour mills. .............. +15 —3.4 Spoon and aeane products. os. 4 ss. s 
Ice and ice cream_-__.....- —16.4 —20. 9 umber RE ete " 
4 —0.0 || Chemical products............ 106. 2 104. 8 
Lead and pot Ny eae a : Leather and rubber products_ 103. 4 94.8 
Mines and mills__........ _ r ° at Paper and printing - -.-.....-- 108. 7 109. 3 
men NE 1. 21. All industries..........- 95. 2 
Metals and machinery: ° «. 
Auto repairs, ete.......... +.4 +14. 7 
Machine shops and foun- Per cent of change, 
Pe Eee +8. 1 +74. 2 September to 
Tank construction and October, 1928 
= on i le +.9 +1.6 ae 
Oil industry: mploy- 
Producing and gasoline ment | Pay roll 
manufacture_..........- +1. 5 +7.4 
ne ween +3, 2 +.8 Wisconsin 
Peeing: p - cs cuenty a cncbes +7.1 —1.4 Manual 
Public utilities: REET CEE LLM 8 Laid 
Steam railway shops... - +3.3 “Se ieee — 7 ry H 
Street railways. -.-.....-- +.9 —2.3 || Stone crushing and quarrying.| —3.2 +16 
r vos light, a power..| +21.0 —-8 || Manufacturing: ‘ ; 
tone, clay, an : i ies. ms ik 
Bridk amd tile. .-.c220- +19} =37 eee SE Tk 
Cement and plaster_..._.. ~16.6) —17.2 BE lerercps-<n ses sn- +.1 +6.0 
Crushed stone. --........- —2.2 ~3.0 Rueee ..-.---.---..-... +3.1 +5.8 
‘ pone n yo > Spam +.4 +8.8 TEE... nccwecckcesat) ae +3.7 
extiles and c 4 
Textile manufacture ae <a) 47 ro ree? Tas 
Laundries, etc... ........- — se ia RS Tea —7.0 —.7 
Woodworking: Sawmills__-_-__- +3. 4 —11.3 L ht aad power. sahigg” res +3.4 
t and publishing -- 
All industries..........-. 0.0 —.4 Laundering, cleaning, 
b and dyeing_............. .0 
Chemicals (including soap, 
Index numbers glue, and explosives) -__- —7.2 
(1923-1925 = 100) All manufacturing__.._- —1 
Coneidine: 5.2 
SFOS gees Seer ee —5. 
Oem pet = Highway - --........--.--- ee 
Sine b> ARE oes... 5.....-... _ 
— dredging, sewer sua 
Emplo t Communication: = 
. erm | Seam rllays. 33 
ric railways__......_- _ 
nsylvania Rapeom, telephone, and ta 
Metal products. 22 e226 6e2e86ee 89. 0 89. 2 Wh trade. aa eee ee ee 4, 5 
Trans ion equipment____ 66. 3 166. 5 olecale Anes“ gag he 
Textile produeta. sen. 96.7 ey eee Oe Semerants_---.-+ rt © sfocnunaeoys 
Foods and tobaceo_........... 102.1 99. 8 Nonmanual 
eT Se | by —— ee tale! aa 
980) 97.7] Gonstruction -——--- 22 -- ne . t.5 
. ommunication__..........-- _, 
97 4 95. 7 Wholesale trade = ogedéeteseccoes —2, 6 
04.4 94. 1 || Retail trade—sales force only-| +5.8 
Miscellaneous professional ps 
ats oad aennducee -. 
8.6 89.5 |! Hotels and restaurants-_--_.-.. $B bessiicanone 
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PER CENT OF CHANGESIN emanhattinics | A“ PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STA‘ 7s 
ontinue 


Yearly period 














Per cent of change, 
October, 1927, to 
October, 1928 


State, and industry group 
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} 





California 


Stone, clay, and glass prod- | 
0 RSE Sa RT 
Metals, machinery and con- 


Wood manufactures_____.____ 
Leather and rubber goods 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc____ 
Printing and paper goods 


Cc ae millinery, and laun- 
derin 

Foods, beverages, and tobacco 

Water, light, and power 

Miscellaneous 

















Em ployment— 
index numbers 
(1919-1923 = 100) 
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C a and general shop con- 
——- and repairs, steam 
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| Per cent of ch.) 
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and machinery____._-- 


, and rubber 


Clothing and millinery 
Food and tobacco 


Oklahoma 


Cottonseed-oil mills 


Creameries and dairies___. 
Flour mills 


Lead and zinc: 


Mines and mills 


| 
Metals and machinery: 


Auto repairs, etc 
Machine shops and foun- 
dries 


Refineries 
Printing: Job work 
Public utilities: 


Steam-railway shops 
Street railways 


| Water, light, and power-.- 
Stone, clay, and glass: 


Brick and tile 
Cement and plaster 
Crushed stone 


All industries........... 


New York | 
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Furs, leather 
goods 
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pER CENT OF CHANGES IN SRSA? ee a PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 
—Continu 


Yearly period—Continued 








Index numbers 
(1923-1925 = 100) 






































Per cent of change, 
October, 1927, to 



































October, 1928 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Novem- | Novem- 
ber, 1927 | ber, 1928 — Pay roll 
_ } aa eee 
Employment |  Wiseonsin—Continued 
Pe Raat .  Manual—C ontinued 
—— Mamsteturing: ec 
Metal products...........-.-- 81.5 89. 2 || Stone and allied indus- 
Transportation equipment___- 83. 3 1 66.5 |! tries. ......-----.-.....- —8.4 —8.6 
Textile produets..........-.-- 102. 6 97.7 || DiMA)... --.-------- +2252. +13. 3 +30. 5 
Foods and tobacco__..-..--- -- 97.3 99.8 || Wood - .......---.--.---.. —1.8 —5.1 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Rubber_...--.---..-.----- +.7 +3. 1 
ucts... Pee ee 92.0 81.9 Leather... .-.---..----..- —1.8 —2.2 
Lumber products__.__.--.-.-- 84. 4 80. 2 Paper. ...-....-..-------- —1.3 +2.3 
Chemical products _-..-.....-- 95. 0 97.7 DOERONB. .. -...----0s0s-s- —13.8 —15.9 
Leather amd rabber products| 101.7) § 95.7] Tee a power ia. foal sine 
printing -.........- 5. .1|| Light and power---____.- . 3. 
oa “ Printing and publishing-| +63] +21 
All industries........... 89. 2 89.5 Laundering, cleaning, and 
og SN REECE 1 eT +1.3 —.5 
Chemical (including soap, 
Pay roll glue, and explosives) ____ —24.1 —22.5 
e All manufacturing__-.-__- +2.1 +9.5 
onstruction: 
Metal products.........------ 78.8 S01.) ao. ie APE Bag 
Transportation equipment ____ 83. 8 165.1 || Highway...-............. at 413 
Textile products. -......-.-.--- 112.4 105. 0 || SE COE ee Pe +4.9 +6. 2 
Foods and tobacco_____.._---- 98. 6 100. 9 Marine dredging, sewer 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- OS eee —26.7 —220.2 
0008 . item nern-eos- 259° 90. 8 83. 5 || Communication: 
Lumber producets_._-.-....--- 82,7 90. 6 Steam railways__.__.____- —9.4 —1.0 
Chemical products - . -.....--- 104. 1 104, 8 Electric railways. ....___. —1,3 —4.9 
Leather and rubber products__ 162. 7 94.8 Express, telephone, and 
Paper and printing... ......-- 106. 5 109. 3 8 i. sph Sheed hoki tet’ tee +15. 2 
0. SRE aero 1. +3. 9 
All industries_.........- 89. 9 93.2 || Hotels and restaurants________ $22 |:........- 
Nonmanual 
Per cent of change, : 
Selnine, 1927, to Manufacturing, mines, and 
October, 1928 Es s6in< tetra oedema +.3 +4.7 
Construction _._.........-.__- —6.3 —7.1 
Communication.__........... +4.0 +7. 1 
Employ-| pay roti |] Retail trade salesforceoniy.| 109 tio 
ment y ro r oree only__ \ =o 
a professional ie via 
I os cnet date erties so onde dni - & 
Wisconsin Hotels and restaurants________ ee 
Manual 
LOGGED nc octhidwdisseccocsniss —8.2 —15.1 
Mining ES EOE Te ea —46. 5 —44. 1 
Stone crushing and quarrying.| —18.6 —30. 6 








! Preliminary figures. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
fs selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food November 
15, 1927, and October 15 and November 15, 1928, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per dozen of strictly fresh eggs was 61.7 cents on November 
15, 1927; 54.3 cents on October 15, 1928; and 59.3 cents on November 
15,1928. These figures show a decrease of 4 per cent in the year, and 
an increase of 9 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows an increase of 
0.6 per cent November 15, 1928, as compared with November 15, 
1927, and an increase of 0. 3 per cent November 15, 1928, as com- 
pared with October 15, 1928. 


1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and elec- 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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5 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


TOF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 
1928, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1927 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 




















ta) — of a a 
S or decrease (—) 
Average retail price on Nov. 15, 1028, pot 
Article Unit pared with— 
Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, 
1927 1928 1928 1927 1928 
Cents Cents Cents 
Sisloln GRO jitticchoamdneduinnt= POURS caiédins 43. 5 50. 3 49. 1 +13 —2 
Bond Gi isctbbadennssemnpepescwonlsaeen tepals 37.8 44.6 43.4 +15 —3 
Bis SOs clic dwtieeavdndcentccee boabe 9 ae ad, 31.9 36. 8 36. 3 +14 —1 
Cheat Te ia 6 chddendbonsiccose epi itll 24.5 30. 2 29. 7 +21 2 
Plats DR eit dantientinin nodneaniecenal AE 16. 2 20. 8 20. 8 +28 0 
Dork COMM is oo abe otis ssh s esse ee 36. 3 37. 6 35. 7 —2 —5 
ND in. el elie watenin wnsigiwel ss ait O66 <i ond 46.3 45.3 44.5 —4 —2 
eg et eal cca SIE 53. 0 55.6 54.6 a —2 
Pe 2 Se a mee” BOinte nn idedt 37. 6 38. 8 38. 0 +1 +2 
PURER. (02° ea PRG: ”  “aeeeltiande 35. 6 37.9 38. 0 +7 +0.3 
Salmon, canned, red. .............--|_.--- Sey 34.8 32. 6 32.3 -—7 —1 
a Se oe ee a, eee 14.2 14.2 14,3 +1 +1 
Milk, evaporated..................-. 16-0z. can__...- 11.5 11.3 11.4 —1 +) 
Pe ae RS a a ee Pound _-__..... 56. 4 57.5 58.3 a +1 
Oleomargine (all butter substitutes) _|_.... "GES nae 27.9 27.6 27.6 —1 0 
Ca a et ae G0. 64 4 38. 6 38. 8 38. 5 —0.3 —1 
Ge i en conimosdvbae le ee Ra 19.5 19.5 19.2 —2 —2 
Vegetable lard substitutes._........_|___-- Saget roe 25. 1 24.9 24.8 —1 —0.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh._.............-.- Dozen_._._.... 61.7 54.3 59.3 —4 +9 
RO ddsncisdthionmasgucopeehhiiiied WO étcicwee 43.8 43.8 44.0 +0. 4 +0.4 
Et Ee ee oS SER ee ae 9.3 9.1 9.1 —2 0 
bp Bes re I ERE em ga IGE © ont ope 5.4 5.2 5.1 —6 —2 
Cent ig coco ancesosce i ae 5.2 5.3 5.3 +2 0 
EOE Ce SR ae 9.0 8.9 8.9 -1 0 
OCF Fendt ie cdpbiic codinen<+;-- 8-oz package-_- 9.7 9.5 9.5 —2 0 
Wheet eit i i ba Sesh su sek 28-07 package_ 25. 5 25. 6 25. 5 0 —0.4 
Macaroni Wadi DAA ws ce icticewcct Pound. -.-_...-- 20. 0 19.7 19.7 -2 0 
OB, nc ciecee ne olaptieanictsenstanune oT 10.4 9.9 9.8 —6 -1 
DONS, MOTT ire os Sek Sandi hewn woviiccd.= she Rad visdings 9. 5 12.5 12.5 +32 0 
Pet, Coin tt codtiincocticulcésent i ie ss 3.0 2.2 2.2 +27 0 
1 SES Ee a Se a ae 4.8 6.1 6.5 +35 +7 
COR Fie oa Son wn hip inncedonlad eds Baws 3.7 4.3 4.3 +16 0 
OR Ss oe ont kn nckdunaciidne No. 2 can_._.- 11.5 11.6 11.7 +2 +1 
CONTE, CIN ool ee ee a Ba Gh 0:6 5. 15.7 15.9 15.9 +1 
POG; CRs tiitecendeaccotesenisacied icbeseen< 16.6 16.7 16. 7 +1 0 
Tomatoes, canned_................../_..-- = RSE 8 11.8 11.8 11.9 +1 +1 
pe a LS eae Pound.-_...... 7.2 6.9 6.8 —6 —1 
pS PO | Se a eeeeee pa ios 77.5 77.5 77.4 —0.1 —0.1 
CCB ae caddeuncdscceosccoceclinnod ct 47.8 49. 6 49.7 +4 +0. 2 
PO a Osis otk 14.1 13.8 14.0 -—1 +1 
bE EES OOS TE EE eee ieee a ash ihe 13.8 12.4 12.0 —13 —3 
ORNS dh oo ino cteon onn'einoe Dozen...._...- 34.4 33. 1 33.7 -2 +2 
Ora Seethn sb db ncoukins cuebaicnaletucel Oh tied bic 53. 2 64. 2 56. 5 +6 —12 
LEE ARTIS OA TE SE Cok RP eS GORE Ak IRE oe +0. 6 +0.3 




















Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on November 15, 1913, and on November 15 of each 
year from 1922 to 1928, together with percentage changes in November 
of each of these specified years, compared with November, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of hens was 20.6 cents in Novem- 
ber, 1913; 33.9 cents in November, 1922; 33.7 cents in November, 
1923; 34.5 cents in November, 1924; 35.8 cents in November, 1925; 
37.1 cents in November, 1926; 35.6 cents in November, 1927; and 
38 cents in November, 1928. . 

As compared with November, 1913, these figures show increases 
of 65 per cent in November, 1922; 64 per cent in November, 1923; 
67 per cent in November, 1924; 74 per cent in November, 1925; 
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80 er cent in November, 1926; 73 per cent in November, | 27. 

and 84 per cent in November, 1928. 
The cost of the various articles of food combined showed 4), jp. 

crease of 50 per cent in November, 1928, as compared with Nove) he; 

1913. 

TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER: EX? 


OF INCREASE NOVEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED \\ [7q 
NOVEMBER 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


) 








| Per cent of increase Nov. 1: 
Average retail price on Nov. 15— | specified year compared 
Article | Nov. 15, 1913 








1913 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927) 1928 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925] 1926 | 192 
| 
Cts. | Cts. Cts. | 
Sirloin steak __pound__| 25. 4; 37.3 . 
Round steak ___.do_.__| 22.8 
Rib roast____._.do 19.8 
Chuck roast 16.3 
Plate beef 12.4 


21.5 
27. 2 
26. 9 
18. 5) 








. .| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | 
43.5) 49.1} 47; 53] 52) 59) 
7.8 40| 45) 44) 51) 
39, 43) 42) 49) 
20; 25} 25) 33) 
2 5 14 
53; 34 74| 
50, 42 81 
72) 69 | 9 
04, 94 | 108 
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All articles combined 1_ 44.0) 43.1 j : 1) 50.0 





1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail eost of food have !««" 
commas of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the ave: xe 
y. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the 4 enny Sengyet Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 3 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 
1920 to 1927,? and by months for 1927, and for January through 
November, 1928. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based 
on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average 
price of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 
1926 was 162.6, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1926 was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for 
the year 1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
[1913= 100] 
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the figures for 1926 show an increase cf nearly three points, but an 
increase of 1.75 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 3 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 are 156.8 for 
October, 1928, and 157.3 for November, 1928. 

The curve shown in the chart on this. page d geet more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 





‘ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61; Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51; and Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36 to 49. 


- 
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TaBLe 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Fuop 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1927 AND JANUARY THRO Gy 
NOVEMBER, 1928 

[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 























| 

Year and Sirloin|Round| Rib |Chuck} Plate | Pork 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon} Ham | Hens | Milk |Butter ( hese 

es) | | 
yg Be cA. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0 00.0 
| SPE 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6] 183.0 188, 2 
| Rs 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0} 132.5 118.2] 166.2] 158.2 | 181.4] 186.4] 164.0} 135.0 13.9 
| RRR eee 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2} 125.1 148.9 
ERLE RI 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3] 155.1 | 144.7) 167.9 
RRR lt MS 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6! 168.41) 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0) 159.7 
SSS Pre 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5] 171.8] 157.3 | 143.1) 166.1 
RR RESTS: 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2] 157.3 | 138.6 | 165.6 
1927_...-.------ 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5] 173.2] 158.4] 145.2) 1701 
1927: January-__| 160.6 | 158.3 | 153.0 | 141.9 | 124.0 | 174.3 | 181.1 | 211.2 | 180.8} 158.4 | 152.5 170.1 
February - _| 161.0 | 158.7 | 153.5 | 141.9 | 123.1 | 171.0 | 179.6 | 210.8 | 180.8 | 158.4 | 153.5 170.1 
March. .-__- 161.8 | 159.6 | 153.5 | 142.5 | 123.1 | 174.3 | 179.3 | 210.0 | 181.7 | 158.4 | 154.6 168. 8 
c  , 164.6 | 163.2 | 156.1 | 145.6 | 125.6 | 175.7 | 178.2 | 210.8 | 182.6] 157.3 | 152.5 167.9 
meee ...... 166.5 | 165.5 | 157.6 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 173.3 | 176.3 | 209.3 | 180.3 | 156.2 139.4 167.4 
Jaume. ...... 166.9 | 165.9 | 157.1 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 165.2] 174.4 | 206.3 | 170.4] 156.2] 135.2) 167.4 
‘a 171.7 | 170.0 | 160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 | 166.2) 172.6 | 203.0) 167.1 | 157.3 | 134.2) 167.9 
August__--- 172.0 | 170.9 | 160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 179.5 | 172.2 | 201.9} 166.2] 158.4) 134.2) 167.4 
September _| 172.4 | 170.9 | 160.6 | 150.0 | 128.1 | 193.8 | 172.2 | 200.0) 166.2] 158.4 | 139.4) 170.6 
October____| 172.0 | 170.0 | 161.1 | 151.9 | 130.6 | 197.6 | 172.6 199.3 | 167.6] 159.6) 145.4 | 173.3 
November _| 171.3 | 169.5 | 161.1 | 153.1 | 133.9 | 172.9 | 171.5 197.0] 167. 159.6 | 147.3 | 174.7 
December__| 172.8 | 171.3 | 163.6 | 156.9 | 138.0 | 156.2 | 167.8 | 192.9 | 167.6 | 160.7 | 152.5 176.5 
1928: January__| 174.8 | 173.1 | 165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0 | 165.2 | 192.2 | 172.8 | 160.7 [| 150.9) 177.4 
February -_| 176.4 | 174.4 | 167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0 177.4 
March-_____| 176.8 | 175.3 | 167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2; 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6] 149.6 | 174.2 
April_......| 178.3 | 177.6 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 | 188.1 | 177.0 | 158.4] 143.9] 172.9 
| EE. 181.5 | 181.2 | 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 177.0} 158.4 | 142.6) 172.4 
Eo 5050 186.6 | 186.5 | 175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0) 192.2) 174.2] 157.3} 140.7) 172.4 
, 195.7 | 196.9 | 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 | 162.6 | 198.5 | 172.3 | 158.4] 141.8) 173.3 
August__... 200. 8 | 202.2 | 184.8 | 185.0) 162.0 | 190.0} 165.9 | 204.5 | 172.8 | 158.4] 144.7 173.8 
September _| 203.9 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 190.0; 170.2 | 211.0] 168.1 | 208.2] 177.9 | 159.6] 150.4 175. 1 
October____| 198.0 | 200.0 | 185.9 | 188.8 | 171.9 | 179.0] 167.8 | 206.7 | 177.9 | 159.6] 150.1)| 175.6 
November _| 193.3 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 185.6 | 171.9 | 170.0 | 164.8 | 203.0 | 178.4 | 160.7 | 152.2 174.2 

| 

All 


Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour me Rice a Sugar! Tea |Coffee| arti- 


i) 
— 
> 
a7 








We. oh he re 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Sp ERS SRP 7 <..| 186.7 | 197.4 4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 
Sah SSRIS: eee 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1] 121.8)/ 153.3 
SESS 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7} 125.21 121.1) 141.6 
I stile neni snake 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4! 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8] 126.5 146, 2 
) CBE PRES TEE SS EST: 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3} 1381.4] 145.3) 145.9 
Bes: scitiintistaibs'<niimipeitiiiinall 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9] 138.8] 172.8) 157.4 
| RS SE EE 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2) 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1] 160.6 
) EE SR se 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 182.7 | 142.5] 162.1 | 155.4 
1927: January__......-- 126.6 | 162.0 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 126.4 | 235.3 | 136.4 | 142.5 | 168.5 | 159.3 
February.........- 124.1 | 128.1 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 223.5 | 1386.4 | 142.3 | 167.4) 156.0 
MERE IE Sp. 122.8 | 102.6 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 217.6 | 134.5 | 1426) 165.4 153.8 
oe Pein lain « t 120.9 | 98.3 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 123.0 | 217.6 | 132.7 | 142.6} 163.8) 153.6 

id adie aisnottie 120.3 | 97.4] 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0) 121.8 | 264.7 | 132.7 142.3] 161.7 55. 4 
(BEST) ae Sy el 119.0 | 97.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0} 352.9 | 132.7 | 142.1] 160.7 | 158.5 
CU RSS. neces 119.0 | 107.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 247.1 | 134.5 | 142.5) 159.7| 153.4 
RT a A 119.6 | 121.7 | 166.1 | 169.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 200.0 | 132.7 | 142.6] 159.1 152.4 
September... ..._. 121.5 | 141.2 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 121.8 | 188.2) 130.9 | 141.9] 158.7 | 154.0 
Octoner. . ......s-. 124.1 } 164.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 120.7 176.5 | 130.9 | 1425] 159.1 | 156.1 
November........- 123.4 | 178.8 | 166.1 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 119.5 | 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5 | 160.4) 156.5 
December. ........ 121. 172.8 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 118.4 | 176.5 | 120.1°| 142.1 | 161.4) 155.9 
1928: January..-.....-- 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 162.8 155. 1 
February.........- 115.8 | 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 120.1 | 142.1] 163.1 | 151.6 
ic cctscaoued 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 163.8) 151.4 
_ Se Serer ap a 112.7 | 103.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 205.9 | 129.1 | 141.9] 164.1 152. 1 
oe aceerae i 114.6 | 108.7 | 162.5 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 194.1 | 130.9} 141.9 | 164.4) 155.8 

Pe actbine cosas 115. 2 | 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7_| 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 182.7 | 142.1] 165.1 | 152.6 
See Oe we 116.5 | 120.6 | 164.3 | 169.7| 176.7 | 114.9 | 185.3 | 182.7 | 1423) 165.1) 152.8 
I sc ckcnicinkawi 118.4 | 130.4 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 129.1 | 142.3] 165.8 | 154.2 
September__....... 146.1 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 129.4 | 127.3 | 142.3) 166.1 157.8 
CN ins a canoee 123.4 | 157.4 | 162.5 | 157.6 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 129.4 | 125.5 | 142.5 | 166.4 | 156.8 
November-__....... 121.5 | 171.9 | 162.5 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 112.6 | 120.4 | 123.6 | 1423 | 166.8) 157.3 



































1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1928. 
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- 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
tH 


1 CITIES NOVEMBER 15, 1927, AND OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15, 1928 


[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles,particularly meats and 

















































































































= vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] 
\Bese — 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, 
i Ga. Md. Ala. Mass. Conn. 
100.0 ; 
188. 2 
i Pp S| 12 | 8 | 192 | 8 | 1928 | 8 | 1928 | S| 1028 
148, - - > > =~ 
67.0 =~I!S(S/S/8/8 1/5 /818 14 1s[(8s]/8 | 8/8 
(59.7 . . . * . . . . . . 
66. | CIB SBI SI BL SL Stel BLS sl Bl sl ei 8 
7S zisSlizizisi/z2z/Z2/1/sleizis/2/1218)8 
70. 1 Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
70.1 Sirloin steak ...pound.-_| 43. 5| 48. 8| 49. 1| 40.7] 47. 2) 45.7] 42. 5| 50.6) 50. 2/171. 1|176. 1/176. 2] 54. 6) 60. 4! 57.5 
68, 8 Round steak ....do_...| 39.2) 45. 4) 44.1 37.9) 43. 4| 42. 1| 36.8) 43. 4| 42.6) 55.6) 63.3) 60.6) 47.6] 54.3] 52.5 
67.9 Rib roast_....-.-- do_.__| 32. 8| 35. 9| 36. 1| 31.9} 36.3] 36.2) 30. 4) 34.9) 34.5) 41.3) 44.9] 44.8] 40.9] 44.1] 43.1 
7.4 Chuck roast..... do....| 25.8} 30.0 ye bE 30. 3| 28. 5} 23.5) 29.8) 28.7) 30.7\ 33.6) 34.4] 31. 1| 37.5) 36.4 
57.4 
57.0 S Plate beef__...-- do.___| 15. 5}.19, 8| 19. 6 16.6) 21.7] 21.2} 15.4| 19.6] 18.6) 21.9] 23.7| 23.3] 12.9) 18.5) 17.9 
7.4 Pork chops------ do_._.| 36. 2) 37.9] 33. 9| 32. 5) 34. 5] 33. 4) 36.8] 36.4] 34. 1| 39.6) 39.2) 38.3] 38.4! 40.21 37.8 
0. 6 Bacon, sliced....do....| 45.2] 44. 5| 42. 5| 42. 1) 40. 6| 39.1) 46.9] 42 6] 43.9) 45.8) 43. 1| 43.0] 49.9) 49.81 49.8 
33 Ham, sliced . .... do....| 55. 4) 54. 6| 56.3) 56.0) 57.2) 55.9] 53.8] 54.8] 53.3) 58.9) 60.6, 59.6] 57.0) 59.8| 57.9 
be 
6.5 Lamb, leg of.....do....| 40.2} 40. 1) 39.1) 37.9} 37. 4| 36.3] 40.9) 45.7] 42.4) 39.3) 39.4) 38.8) 38.1) 38.6) 38.1 
_ Hews. <..i-cacenn o...-| 36.1) 36.1) 36.9] 38.1) 39.8) 40.3) 33. 4) 32.3) 34.5) 39.1, 40.8) 40.7 ret 41.9) 41.5 
7.4 Salmon, canned, A 
1.4 Be 2:0 eee do_...| 34.0) 34.3] 34. 8] 32.6] 30.6] 28.9] 35.6) 34. 2) 33.8) 33.9] 31.4! 31.3] 33.3] 32.3] 31.0 
1.2 Milk, fresh. .... quart_.| 18.0) 16. 5| 16. 5| 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 16.7| 18.7] 18.7| 15.5) 15.8) 15.8] 16.0) 16.0) 16.0 
2.9 Milk, evaporated 
4 i oe 16-oz. can..| 13.5) 13.5] 13.8) 11.4) 11.1) 11.1) 12.6) 12.1) 12.1) 12.1) 11.7) 11.7} 11.6) 11.6) 11.6 
4 Butter. _....-- pound._| 56.7| 58.9) 59. 4| 61.0) 61.1] 60. 5) 58.9) 58.7] 56.6) 57.1) 58.8) 59.3) 56.0) 58.8) 58.5 
1.3 Oleomargarine (all but- a 
.8 ter substitutes) 
1 i eee pound__| 27.3] 27.6| 28.4 2.9 27. 32. 8| 31. 7| 31.6) 27.9) 28.8| 29.3] 26.8) 25.8) 25.2 
¢ Cheese.......... do__..| 37.9) 36.7) 36.9] 37.0] 37.6) 37.1] 38.9) 38.0) 38.2) 39.1) 40.8) 40.6) 41.6) 43.5) 43.4 
a Leet 8 do._..| 19.4) 18.6} 18.9] 18.5] 18. 5| 17.6} 19.6] 19.3] 18.7| 19.4) 19.3) 18.9) 18.7] 18.5) 182 
= Vegetable lard substi- 
$00... sk _.| 22.9) 21.5 22.2} 22.9] 23.0} 22.3] 22.1) 20,3) 19.8] 25.4) 25.5] 25.5] 25.4! 25.4) 25.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
ee dozen._| 57.0) 50.5) 54.1) 61.8] 51.5] 59.0) 53.8) 49.3] 51.5) 85.1) 73.0) 81.5) 83.2) 76.2) 83.7 
* Eggs, storage....do._._| 44.3 Dini 45. 8} 41. 5| 40.8} 41.4) 43.7) 40.8] 43.3) 49.3) 45.8) 49.4] 48.6] 42.0 48.3 
P Bread......... pound__| 10.8} 10.8| 10.8} 9.8} 86 86) 10.4) 9 9.9 8.5, 8&6 86 8&8 BS 88 
‘ Flours c--cle2-. do....| 64 6.6 67] 5.1) 48) 47] 67 67] 65 59] 5.4) 54] Bel 53! 52 
3 Corn meal__..... do....| 41) 43) 44) 42] 42) 42) 42) 41) 41) 64 68 7.0 7.9 7.2) 7.2 
j Rolled oats._.... do....| 94) 88) 9.5) 83) 80 80) 10.3) 9.8 99 91) 90 90 85) 85 84 
2 Corn Hee o6 d= 
‘ PTE se: _.| 98 9.7 9.81 9.2; 8&7) 86) 10.5) 9.9) 98) 99) 931 O94 O96 O24 O5 
} Wheat cereal 
| i ae 28-0z. package.) 27.3] 26. 3| 26.7| 24.6) 24.3] 24.2] 27.7| 27.4] 27.2) 25.1] 25.0) 25.0) 24.7] 24.3 243 
Macaroni. ....pound_.} 21. 4] 21. 0} 21. 8} 19.3] 19.3| 18. 9} 18. isa 18. 3} 21.9} 21. 4] 21.3) 22.6) 22.1) 22.3 
Rice._..........do....| 9.9} 9.4] 951 95 89 87/105) 9.3) 9.4) 12.1] 10.6) 10.8 11.3] 10.1) 10.9 
Beans, navy..... do....| 10.8) 13.7] 14.1} 8 7} 12.3] 12.1] 10.3] 13.1) 13.1) 10.2) 12.1) 121) 96) 12.4) 123 
Potatoes........do....| 41) 3.4] 3.5) 3.0] 1.9 1 4.5) 3.5) 3.44 3.0) 21) 20 3.0) 20 1.9 
Onions.._....... do....| 7.1) 7.6) 86 41) 7.0) 66 65) 7.3] 7.3) 47) 7.31 7.4 49 66 69 
Cabbage. ....._. do....| 4.7) 48) 5.0 3.1) 47] 41) 52) 5.1) 5.1) 45) 53) 51) 46 48 51 
Beans, baked 
catia aitial No. 2 can__| 11. 4] 11.3} 11.8} 10.8} 10.8} 10.8} 11.9) 11. 2] 11.7) 13.3; 12.4] 12.7) 11.5] 11.5] 11.6 
Corn, canned _._.do___.| 18.0} 17. 4] 17.9] 14.8] 16.5] 16.2} 16.8] 16.8] 16.9| 18.0) 17.3] 17.6) 19.0) 19.0) 19.2 
Feas, canned -.._do..- 19. 7| 19. 2} 20.9] 15.0} 14.9} 14. 7] 21.3) 19.5) 19.5) 20.0) 19.7] 19.8) 20.5) 20.6 20.6 
omatoes 
ong Heit No. 2can_.| 11.1| 11.2! 11.7] 10.2| 10.5] 10.8] 10.9] 10.4] 10.7) 11.3; 12.7 13.0! 13.4] 13.3| 13.6 
Sugar........ ~pound..| 7.7) 7.5) 7.4] 6.5 5.9} 5.8] 7.8] 7.3] 7.1) 7.2 6.9) 6.8 7.1) 6.7| 6.7 
TUG. ssnnsonieidene do... _|103. 1/103. 9/106. 4] 73. 0} 73. 6} 73.0} 96. 2} 97. 4] 97. 8| 73.5) 72.3) 72.5) 60.9) 61.0! 61.0 
CORO cn tukeuns do_...| 48. 2} 50.3) 52. 2} 43.8) 44.8] 44.9] 50.9) 51.4] 51. 5) 51.5) 53.9) 53.8) 46.6) 47.9) 47.7 
Prumes.......... do....| 14.8} 14.9] 15.2} 12.0} 11.8} 11. 7] 17.4] 16.5] 16.2) 14.2) 13.4) 13.6) 15.2) 14.2) 15.3 
Raisins......_._. do_...| 15. 5| 13.0} 13. 2} 12.6} 11.0) 10.8] 15. 0} 13. 1] 13.0) 13.0) 11.9) 11.9) 13.8] 12.5) 12.5 
Bananas._._.__ dozen. _| 28. 6} 29. 4) 28. 9) 26. 2) 24. 5} 24. 0} 37. 5} 37. 5] 37. 7| 46.7) 42.5) 44.2) 36. 5) 34.2) 34.2 
Oranges...._.._. do._..| 41. 2} 50. 8) 36.7} 50.8) 63. 1] 50. 4] 46. 5) 58.3) 48.7) 60.8) 70.4) 61.9) 66.8) 75.5) 69.5 








' The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food * in November, 1928, compared with 

the average cost in the year 1913, in November, 1927, and October, 

1928. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the l-year and 

the 1-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureay 

at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 

actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

TaBie 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN NOVEMBER, 1928 


COMPARED WITH THE COST IN OCTOBER, 1928, NOVEMBER, 1927, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 















































Percentage increase, No- Percentage increase, No- 
vember, 1928, compared with— vember, 1928, compared with— 

City City Beis 
Novem- | October, Novem- | October, 

1913 | ber, 1927} 1928 ° | 1913 | ber, 1927] 1928 
MS hsics timmy 62.3 0.9 0.8 || Minneapolis - -___--- 53.8 1.7 0.5 
Baltimore. __...-.--- 59. 5 12.3 SU aba. cancnlecnoccsece 0.8 0.2 
Birmingham -..-.-- 60. 5 10.9 11.0 || Newark_........_-- 53.3 10.7 0.3 
a alien Fics 60. 4 10.2 | 0.8 4| New Haven__.____. 60.9 0.8 0.1 
Bridgeport ........-|.......-.- 0.1 | 0.1 || New Orleans_-_-_--- 55. 7 2.1 10.1 
Buffalo....-.....--- 62.7 0. 6 0.2 || New York._.____-- 61.5 12.7 0.5 
Butte -.-.-..-------|-----.--.- 1.7 2 GT “Se {Sara 0.5 0.4 
Charleston, 8. C -- 58.4 1.2 10.5 0 ETP Pa tS! 48.7 0.9 10.5 
Chicago. ..........- 67.6 1.0 Ve 7 “pe pee 10,7 0.3 
Cincinnati - --.----- 60. 8 2.0 0.1 || Philadelphia. ___. 58. 9 11.7 10.4 
Cleveland__....__.- 53. 7 10.6 10.3 

* ttsburgh___...__. 60. 7 1.5 0. 
Columbus... .......}..--- ioe: + s Portland: i bo ce 1.2 101 
oped : “9 || Portland, Oreg.___- 44.7 2.5 0.2 
Denver. ------.---- 42.8 2.0 0. Providence____..__- 61.1 0.5 10.1 
beets wena -n-2--=-- . 9 0.1 0.5) Richmond......... 63.6 10.1 10.3 

Fi Ee 57.6 10.6 10.8 

) OO REE OT ie vee 0.3 RO BRE CREE 0.3 10.2 
Indianapolis ______. 52.6 0.8 0.8 || St. Louis. ......... 58. 5 0.1 0.7 
Jacksonville... ___.- 48. 0 10.2 10,7 || St. Paul....--..-...|----.-.--- 0.7 0.6 
Kansas City --.._.- 51.6 1.4 0.7 -_ yoke City..... rf ; . 3 ae 

Little Rock._.___.- 50.7 2.5 1.3 an oan , 
Los Angeles... ._..- } 49.0 2.4 10.5 || Savannah_.__.....-|......_... 0.6 10.2 
Louisville_........- , 55.1 1.4 10.3 || Scranton.__......-- 64.9 0.9 0.0 
Manchester __.____- 55. 7 10.1 « 2 @  . S-Siepaeepies 49. 0 3.4 10,2 
Memphis ---_._-_.- 51.5 3.8 10.1 Panieetes RE RS ae 10.2 0.1 
Milwaukee_____-.-- 57.3 10.5 0.1 as Sees 66. 9 2.0 11.0 

1 Decrease. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
November, 99 per cent of all the firms “ied ing retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 39 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included 
in the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Bridgeport, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Jacksonville, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, Newark, New Haven Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
San — Savannah, Scranton, Springfield, Ill., and Washing- 
ton, D. U. 


* For list of articles see note 1, p. 166. ; 

‘The consumption — used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1, BP - 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
used for each month, beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1927, p. 26. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL 


‘The following summar 
merchants responded in November, 1928: 
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shows the promptness with which the 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR NOVEMBER, 1928 


























Geographical division 
Item | United 
States North South North South Western 
| Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central 
— 
Percentage of reports received _-__........- 99.0 99. 0 98. 0 99. 4 98. 0 98.0 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received________- 39 11 6 12 5 5 








Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ? 


November 15, 1927, and October 15 and November 15, 1928, 


T following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 


for the United States and for each of the cities from which retail 

food prices have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal deliv- 
ered to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in 
cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON NOVEMBER 15, 1927, AND OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15, 1928 





















































1927 1928 1927 1928 
City, and kind of coal Nov.| Oct. | Nov. City, and kind of coal Nov.| Oct. | Nov. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
United States: | | Butte, Mont.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prewe sizes_..|$11. 03/$10. 92/$10. 93 
Stove— Charleston, 8. C.: 
Average price__.........- $15. 44/$16. 26/$15. 38 Bituminous, prepared sizes_..| 11.00 9.67) 9.67 
Index (1913= 100)_......-.- 199. 9} 197. 6) 199.1 || Chicago, D1.: 
Chestnut— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Average price_........... $15. 07|$14. 98/$15. 06 ii ibetininciiycnlsn-iniesne 16.95 16.75) 16.90 
ne Index (1913=100).......-- 190. 5} 189.3) 190.3 CR aia a caine aha 16.46, 16.45) 16. 45 
ituminous— Bituminous ed sizes— | 
Average price. _...........- $9. 32) $8. 96) $9. 07 volatile. oe: se eae"s 8.78 8.53) 8.53 
Index (1913= 100) ___.......- 171. 5| 164.8) 166.9 Low volatile.___......... 11.85, 11.85) 11.85 
Atlanta, Ga. . Run of mine— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes._.| $8. 37| $8.02! $7.97 Low volatile---.---..---. 8.25 8.25) 8.25 
Baltimore, Md.: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, anes sizes— 
gO aia 116. 00) 116. 00/116. 00 High volatile__............. 6. 5. 5. 57 
Bin bien bbe aie =. 115, 25)115. 50/115. 50 Low volatile. __..........-- 7. 7. 7.79 
ituminous, run of mine, : 
high volatile..--....-.-..- 11] S60 S00 | ee chracite— 
. ennsylvania anthrac 
irmingham, Ala. : DieOEk. 5. ieocccuasvuuus 15. 20) 15.40) 15.35 
Bone Prepared sizes...| 7. no hs ia 5) ere a 14. 70) 15.02) 14.97 
Pennsylvania anchracite— a eee —- 7.88 7 7 
, So Sa 16. 25} 16.00! 16. 25 gd ehelaa 9:81/ 9.81] 10.03 
OMNI auc 16.00) 15. 75) 16.00 Low volatile. ---..-.-.----- sto 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Columbus, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, properes sizes— 
oe ae 15. 00) 15. 50) 15. 50 High volatile.._...........- 6.91) 5. 6. 11 
Che 15.00| 15. 50 15. 50 Low volatile. __..........--. 8. 7. 8. 25 
Buffalo, N. Y.: ex.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Arkansas anthracite— 
a, ae 13. 97; 13. 4 2 ee 0 eas 15. 15. a 15. 75 
el SIN 13. 57| 13. 56] 13. 54 Bituminous, prepared sizes_..| 12. 70} 13. 08] 13.08 
Per. ton of 2,240 pounds. 
and published in the March and September issues 


of the Labor 


Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannuall 
e Review. Since June, 1920, these prices 


hove been secured and published monthly. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUs 





















































HC 
USE, ON NOVEMBER 15, 1927, AND OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15, 1928—Con: aed 
| —— 
a 1927 1928 1927 oR 
City, and kind of coal City, and kind of coal _ — 
Nov.| Oct. | Nov. Nov. | Oct. Noy 
is 15 15 | 15 LE if 
Denver, Colo.: | ! New Orleans, La.: 
Colorado anthracite— ! bituminous, prepared sizes.| $10. 29) $10.21 $10, 2 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_ --../$16. 10 $15. are 00 || New York, N. Y. 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed______- | 16.10) 15.95) 16.00 || Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes...| 10. 61) 10. 57 10! 57 | i ETRE apna opty Ms.» ds 14.75} 14.75 14.7 
Detroit, Mich.: Chestnut. _ ............. 14.46) 14.25 14% 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | || Norfolk, Va.: | , 
Rtewe.. .¢... inet 2 eS | 16.00 16.00; 16.00 || Pennsylvania anthracite— 
(3 ORS agate de aceon | 15. 50) 15. 50) 15. 50 ay gti SS Matas 15.00) 14. 0 00 
Bituminous, prepared sizes— | CR | «oo races cote 15.00, 14. 0 0 
High volatile._...._...__- 8.58) 8.31) 8.27 Bituminous— 
Low volatile ._..........- 10. 28, 9.91) 10. 16 || Prepared sizes— oR 
Run of mine— High volatile__......-. 7.88 7.8 a 
Low volatile...__.......- 8.00 7.67) 8.00 || Re a + dasnbsese 10.50) 9.50 10.59 
Fall River, Mass.: “$i ea 7 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 4 te | oe Pha — wneecne--- 7.00, 7.00 7.0) 
Ee: Shae eee 16. 75, 16. 50) 16. 50 ° r . 
Chestnut. san itmidiaek unedie 16.25 16. 25) 16. 25 aa , prepared sizes 10. | 9.58 9.56 
Houston, Tex.: Pl s F 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_..| 12.20, 12.00] 13.00 || Pitadpe tee Sizes; 7.16 6.81 6.88 
Indianapolis, Ind.: | Pennsylvania anthracite— 
oan | ng PRUE ARSE EE RE 115.04) 214.29 115.87 
-repared sizes— , 143,96 114) 
High volatile._________.- 6.71) 6.38 6.46 iin he oo papell 
or wo nerernere== 9.11) 9.00 9.00 | Pennsylvania anthracite— 
’ SORE EI ae 14. 88} 14. 8&8 0 
Low volatile---.........- 7.38, 7.00} 7.00 |} Bituminous, preparedsizes| 5.69) 5.31 S30 
Jecksonville, Fla.: || Portland, Me.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes__.| 14.00) 13.00) 12. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Kansas City, Mo.: ae 16.80} 16.80 16.9% 
Arkansas anthracite— tes SRS 16.68} 16.80 16.8 
ig ae RSS A hae eS 14. 10) 12. 60) 12.70 || Portland, Oreg.: 
Stove No. 4................ 15. 33) 14.17) 14. 33 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 13.52) 13.1: 15 
Bituminous, prepared sizes__.| 7.81) 7.23! 7.28 || Providence, R. L.: | 
Little Rock, Ark.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Arkansas anthracite— (Ee ER OE AS 216. 25) 216.00 °16.( 
0 RT aR - hace ores 13. 50} 13.50 13. 50 Pees 215.94) 216.00 716.00 
Bituminous, prepared sizes___| 10.43) 9.80 9,89 || Richmond, Va.: 
. Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ny sizes__.| 16. 50 16. 25| 16. 25 Stove --.....-...-.------ 15.50) 14.33 15.00 
Louisville, Ky:: - Pha Chestnut oe osesces deemed 15. 50 14. 33 15. 1] 
Bituminous, prepared sizes— _ Bituminous— 
High volatile___..........-- 7.14 6. 6. 65 are Basel 813 863 
Low volatile. --...........- 9.50 9.25) 9.25 igh volatile -_----_.-. - 13 = 
- Low volatile ........_- 10.20; 9.17 9.78 
Pennsylvania Pstrectio-- Low volatile 800 7.25 7 
RR EF le gel A 17. 50} 17. 17. 25 Rochester, . 2p agpeoom c 
Cet... ...... 5s Nida 17. 25) 17. 17. 00° Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Memphis, Tenn.: Stove 14, 14.60) 14.60 
Bituminous s, prepared sizes...| 8.30) 6.43) 7.41 in. ks 14. 18) 14.25 14.19 
Milwaukee, W St. Louis, Mo.: PSE RASS By Oe ‘ : 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
I anisslhsnalin:d-tine« ciisreeheiasin 16. 65, 16. 16. 30 Stove 16.90) 16.65) 16.65 
OSE. «+ sits se seats Shank | ongud Chestnut .-.-.---..----| 16.48] 16.40 1.40 
Bituminous, a Eevones sises— Bituminous, prepared sizes} 7.29 6.11 ’.21 
High volatile._............. 8. 7. 7. 80 St. Paul, Minn.: 
Low volatile_.............- 11. 12) 10. 11. 08 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Minneapolis, Minn.: | SR SE 18.15) 18.20 18.30 
or anthracite— ot alk kine on 2. BES PA < 17.70, 17.90 17. 
W6..-_....-.-.....--.--- . Bituminous, prepare 
pc hestniat na 17.70| 17.90 17.90 7 Pree 
tuminous, prepared sizes— High volatile._......._.- 10.71) 10.68) 10.7! 
High volatile. ES, TN Tle 10. 94) 10. 10. 94 gh iter cegge 13.751 13.50 13.00 
ne Low — + St gcweagwnnewe 13, 75) 13. 53) 13. 50 || Salt Lake ORY, Utah: 
-: Colorado anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes._.| 9. 9. 9-69 land 2mixed..| 18.00; 18.00 (=. 
Newark, N. J.: 1 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_.__| 18. 18.00 15.00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, sizes| 8.34) 842 »*.24 
BP Hnannonprocehnossoes 14. 00; 14.00) 14.00 || San Francisco, Calif: 
ase eesereccesnssen 13. 50} 13. 50) 13. 50 New Mexico anthracite— fe a a j 
Now Haven, Oden:  .. » by fn OE. OO SS OC OO ccc, : . 6.0 
anthracite— Colorado me. CR ; 
I i nite thie asain! 15. 10) 14. BAG 8 = BR in alias dawcien send 25. 25. 50 0 
RIND « «shanna mstninadets 15. 10' 14, 80° 14. 90 Bituminous, prepared sizes.’ 16. 17. 13 25 
1 Per ton of 2,240 : . 
2 The a of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically al) « ' 's 
delivered in b 
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HOLD AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
Hinued USE, ON NOVEMBER 15, 1927, AND OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15, 1928—Continued 






































Mic. 1927 | 1928 1927 1928 
: City, and kind of coal Nov. | Oct. | Wee: City, and kind of coal Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
. 16 | «(15 15 15 15 15 
Savannah, Ga.: : Washington, D. C.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes|* $11. 25)* $10. 62 § $10. 62 Pennsylvania anthracite — 
Scranton, Pa.: | RF ALES RRR SSPE 1$15. 51)! $15. 33}! $15. 63 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Chestnut__._.....______. 114, 99) 114. 96) 115.13 
$10, 21 Sto VO cgilaiteter ateccinntneiom 10.75, 10.53 10.53 Bituminous— 
Chestiititsessrs las 5s 10. 50} 10.33) 10.33 oo sizes— 
Seattle, Wash.: P igh volatile____.._._- 19.00} 18.63) 19.25 
14,75 Bituminous, prepared sizes} 10.06) 10.48 10.48 Low volatile.____..__- 111. 08) 110. 111.42 
14, 25 Springfield, Il.: : Run of mine— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes} 4.44 4. 24) 4. 24 ) BERR ee eee ee 17,88) 17, 1 7, 63 








15,09 “1 Per ton of 2, 240 pounds. 
i * All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above price. 


ia Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in November, 1928 


7.09 URTHER reduction in the general level of wholesale prices is 
a shown for November by information collected in representative 
markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted inaex number, com- 
puted on prices in the year 1926 as the base and including 550 com- 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
[1926 = 100] 
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“ modities or price series, stands at 96.7 for November compared with 
“ By 97.8 for October, a decrease of over 1 per cent. The November index 
‘ number exactly coincides with the index number for November, 1927. 
40 Foods led in price declines from the previous month, due to de- 
. creases in practically all pork products, fresh beef, flour, corn meal, 
s oranges, lemons, and sugar. Butter and eggs, on the contrary, 
; vera higher than in October. Farm products as a whole also 
were lower, with weakening prices for most grains, livestock and 
poultry, clover and timothy hay, and tobacco. ; 

Hides and leather products likewise showed an appreciable price de- 
crease,whileminor decreases wererecorded for thegroupsof fuel and light- 
: ing materials, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities. 

No ch in the general price level is shown for the group of 

textile products, while small increases took place among metals and 
metal pe. building materials, and chemicals and drugs... 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 

mation for October and November was collected, increases were 
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shown in 140 instances and decreases in 148 instances. In 269 
instances no change is price was reported. 

Comparing prices in November with those of a year ago, as meas. 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that appreciable 
increases took place among metals and metal products and building 
materials and smaller increases among hides and leather products 
and fuel and lighting materials. On the other hand, farm products, 
foods, textile products, chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing 
goods were somewhat lower, while a considerable decrease took place 
in the group of miscellaneous commodities. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS (oF 



































COMMODITIES 
[1926 = 100] 

| Purchasing 

6 power of 

ooR 

Groups and subgroups a — as oie taal ss 
November, 

1928 
Cents 
el Sil, ctittinte ote ctimeiist tints vee 96. 7 97.8 | 96.7 103. 4 
pa pt ie ain Reali Rpies Ee | 104. 3 103. 5 101.6 | 98.4 
| PEER TT RESUS REVVER Beers Fuente ts ae es ae ee 99. 6 96. 6 94.6 | 105, 7 
EE Ie One ae 100. 8 106. 4 100. 6 99.4 
OGiner Garmn predenets oo sk sds en den cen dcx 108. 3 103 9 104.8 95.4 
BB Pe ES OE CE TAME EIEN SD ER ety 101.5 102.3 100. 1 99.9 
Butter, cheese, and milk... ........................ 108.3 108. 4 109. 7 91.2 
TS Ss ea aches 100.9 116.4 108. 7 92.0 
IRD SR REESE sreopeBGN \ epee sae 99.1 91.2 91.0 109.9 
Hides and leather products__.....................-.---- 114.3 117.5 115.5 86.6 
ED RIE SHEE PI RE ES 131.6 129. 9 130.0 76.9 
Ee RE Tatas Bile Semis FE: Pa 117.1 124.2 118.8 84.2 
pe SS ee See SS aes ae 106.3 110.4 108. 9 91.8 
Other lesther products... .... 2... 4:-5..55....-....- 109. 2 109.6 108.4 92.3 
Dib tibia Kinane 0608 0ne Gk Rison ot de~ 97.5 96. 1 96. 1 104.1 
a TR PSE RR: Sa ae “Teele: SR 104. 6 100. 7 101.2 98.8 
RES SEIS, SRI. ALS Sts: ORR Ae 83. 6 84.4 83.7 119.5 
Woolen and worsted goods. _..._...............-..- 98. 1 100.0 99.9 100. 1 
Other textile productac.... -... 7a... oo one 94.9 86. 1 85. 8 116.6 
Es Be I ie oc th cheno doccecesheotweeel 82.9 84.9 84.4 118.5 
Sn a de en paibes 96.9 91.2 91.2 109. 6 
TE RS EE IS Poe 97.8 93.9 93.6 106.8 
REO ol SE SR eas ES 2 92.7 85.0 84.9 117.8 
Ee SE IS Sais Marae 39! 97.2 94.3 UChr _ 
Po ESI cat Oe. Sw 66. 6 76.3 75.5 132.5 
Metals and metal products_..................-...--...- 97.0 101.0 101.7 98.3 
ES RS SRR Se Riel ie SR SE! 93.5 95.1 96.1 104. 1 
Cen nee ne caleie 90. 3 95.8 97.9 102. 1 
Agricultural implements __...............-.---.-.-. 98.9 98.8 98.8 101.2 
aii vinings wr: di cicrtnrnsh dae dedi lease cei 102. 2 108. 7 108. 7 92.0 
gS Se ae ee ee oe eee 100. 7 96.9 96.9 103.2 
pS RE Eee 5 5 a ae AED Pe ge aE 90. 2 95.0 96.0 104. 2 
il 58 2 A ER MIS 5A, TEAS ADS OE SS 3? Sa ARIE 8 7 89. 2 91.7 92.7 107.9 
Eee tnae oi ee es fe ae a a ae See 91.3 92.4 92.3 108.3 
cnet itiieinininuiecdngctns cin deattkumstie 96.5 94.6 94. 6 105.7 
ere Obata eS 89.4 94.5 97.0 103. 1 
ESS SE Ee TE I NRE Sh 85.7 87.1 88.2 113.4 
Other building materials __.._._._.................- 91.2 164.3 105.7 94.6 
Clemens Gime shes 6. pecs. Gcdes seed cd 97.4 |» 95. 6 96.0 104, 2 
RBS ach een Riel 2, alia cae Pap ae 102.3 | 101.8 102.3 97.8 
and pharmaceuticals ___...............-...-- 85.2 70.7 70.9 141.0 
F FN Se oa eee 4.9 93.8 04.1 106.3 
ne ea ele = AMP 9 RS Sa 8 5 SSS RS 92. 9 97.5 97.6 102. 5 
Housefurmiahing ge0ds:.. 01... . ~~ sscwestbist desta 98.9 96.5 96. 4 103. 7 
SS SEL GEE TITER ME hg ty Pee BO OT 97.2 95. 5 95.3 104.9 
Ween 5 a ii as ha CS ee 100.0 97.1 97.1 103.0 
ERS. 7, ERE RES, PERNT TE Te 88. 3.. 80.3 80. 0 125.0 
EN Sela DS PAR nS CDSEO BABAR Ee TPES ae 122.4 128. 2 137.8 72.6 
PONT BOA OUD 4 ins ic vaidde bp binds dss - da48ds ~ +3556 91.3 89.0 88.8 112.6 
TE nn. wainmmdceanine 77.8 38.8 37.9 263.9 
Atepmeae Bes. i i i. hi dh sdis ccc LA RRS 71.2 60.9 58.1 172.1 
a 99.1 98.5 98.5 101.5 
| et RE ht ERIE SS MEGS ARS APR scp es ESS 99.0 97.4 96.2 104.0 
Semimanufactured articles. ..........----.-..-.-.---- 97.0 96. 9 96.9 103, 2 
Ti id elena 95.3 98.5 97.2 102.9 
tural commodities___................-.....-. 94.6 96.4 95.4 104.8 
1 Data not yet available. 
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Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 





HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
T countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced, in most cases, 
to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This 
base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is 
used in other tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled by the 
bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory 
information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries shown 
in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers here 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto, as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
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COUNTRIES 
: France ™ 
United : Czecho- Den- France 
Country--- States Canada | Belgium diovakia.| “mark Finland gant (Paris) | “¢rmany 
| an 
| 
Number of Entire . 
localities __ 51 60 59 country 100 21 320 I 7] 
Commodi- a 
ties in- | 43 foods | 29 foods 56 og 29 foods | Foods | 36 foods coda) oo Foods 
cluded__.- ‘ 
| Govern- | Pui 
Ministry Federal 
Comput- | Bureau | Depart: | of indus-| Office of | ment | Central | wrinistry| Ministry | sta 
ing agen-| of Labor | ment of | ® : Statis- |Bureau of y SUy| Statis. 
cy...-..- Statisties| Labor | 4%, And | Statistics) tical De-| Statistics | Of Labor | of Labor tical 
partment lreau 
| v Oct ber, 
Base=100__\July, 1914\July, 1914 — July, 1914\July, 1914 Reg ad —_ July, 1914 | 101 
| , July, 1914 
ies iia J 
; | I 
1924 
Patt. 25222 146 145 480 836 194 1089 |... in 
Ee 144 145 495 «5 Re eee Eae 1070 400 lI? 
PN cathe mo 141 143 510 | are |g Se aio: 10 
(AES. 138 137 498 See tii Wddi 2 sg Tarek ae 1B 
May......- 138 133 485 + Re ae 1037 393 1% 
June.__.___. 139 133 492 ag Pian d Tee oe betas: Seba 12 
. | ere 140 134 493 837 200 ORF bias. Si ie 126 
5 SORES 141 137 498 | RAI 1125 400 12 
eee 144 139 503 4 SSR he b> eee ees 125 
| Spa 145 139 513 og TERRE i's. RENE 
a 147 141 520 gh Sete Fe 1160 426 
wows 148 143 521 Gy Se = ae i" 5 eet eee 
1925 
ee See 15! 145 521 899 215 i A etal 
OS dens 148 147 517 | RRR > ya 1120 440 
Mar..._... 148 145 Sil ee ~ | Seed 
ne: aM. mio: 1007 {aaa 
Pe Gace ERS. BRE. eR BEB sc is 
~~ ibn atl 152 141 505 Ree ee 8 ie Ee 
SUR 335 acs 156 141 oF a 210 — Ss ininlits aaa 
TO, bis is 157 146 fae) =— Re 1 
Sept RL 156 146 525 TY Rae Tg Eee 
La a 158 147 533 fe _ 4 eee 
} Fee aap 164 151 534 5 RRS at 1164 471 
Beg ere Fee 162 156 534 ene Sa > g Re aaa A 
1926 
pe 161 157 527 854 177 gs SRR 
|, See 158 155 526 GF EES LaF 1106 503 
~ oa 3). is| | Sel 3 [a 
f | Fee  £ mete laae jae se if SP 
May te 5 158 152 = = es wiianieaebid = 523 
ee ooo 156 | f Re =f eS ee ek ne 
PN 154 149 637 876 159 i ee 
yo | Ree ase 152 150 681 BP Cicer ats oe 1153 610 587 
Sept......-. 155 147 684 A ee Lt 590 
aE 157 147 705 8g SRE i: 3 WRT ao 
5 te 158 148 730 902 J-~-------- 1114 647 
fate Ne 158 151 741 Se 210072 2 599 
1927 
i 156 153 755 914 156 ae 592 
(i oo 153 151 770 __ bMS e 1095 586 585 
i de 150 149 771 | OF Re ae ee Ra 581 
phe Re a 150 146 774 923 152 WE fsa he ea 580 
May p Raat 152 145 Li pd i phe 572 a4 
June___.__- 155 146 RLS GERRES SS SiR era 
po) eae 150 147 790 962 153 BR TT GR 557 
} . | ARE 149 147 787 gd ae ee eae 1159 553 539 
Sept..._._- 151 146 794 og ST |” ME CERT ES 532 
eRe 153 148 804 907 152 i aS Set ae 520 
Nev...) 153 149 809 5 SR cae 1175 526 500 
APSE, ae 153 151 812 |g EROS a 523 
1928 
MR is vccinnsaih 152 151 813 913 152 Y RTRSIE TEAR 530 
Pa... <i 148 149 811 OM to 1112 522 522 
Be ncectel 148 147 806 RES SERS 524 
peace 149 147 807 905 152 eT 532 
May fieati <2: 150 145 805 pe ES 1113 530 546 
peeled) 149 144 811 pene ae > % aaa 557 
RES 150 145 811 943 153 i) a ill 
yee 151 149 819 | aa 1191 | 1109 1110 
Ue Shien 154 149 825 SPR eae 1174 oe 1jll 
1 In golds [186] 
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COUNTRIES—Continued 
<= 
ee United India 
Nether- Switzer- South A New 
country--| Italy |“ignds | Norway) Sweden Yand | %ime- | atrien | oy) tralia | Zealand 
Namber of} 447 eae 49 33 630 9 i 30 25 
Jocalities- 
20 foods .- | 50 (43 
d- 46 foods 
Comma | Qua | foods) | Food foods, 7] Foods | 21 foods | 24 foods | 17 foods) | and 59 foods 
cluded - - : light) 
——~~ |Ministry) Central | Central Office Bureau | Census 
comput: | of 88° | Bureau | Bureat | Social | ‘Gatos, Mba of Cen, | Tater | sus ema | Ststie 
: of Sta- | of Sta- 0 
ea — tistics | tistics (revised) — (revised)| Statis- | tics 
y cs tics Office 
ee Japuary-| yy) 
y, | July, | July, | July, July, | July, | July. 
Base=100.| 1918 — 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 | “1914 1914 1914 
1924 
| og) | me] oe) ml | Bl et Bl 
~ohe. 
Son nae 523 152 241 162 171 176 122 147 152 150 
Seth acai 527 152 240 159 169 167 122 143 150 150 
te] S| | Bt) a) a) | a] i] ie] 
jaly....--- 538 150 248 159 170 162 117 151 148 148 
y : 534 150 257 163 170 164 117 156 147 146 
Sept...--- 538 152 261 165 170 166 117 156 146 145 
Oe. 556 154 264 172 174 172 120 156 146 145 
aS 583 156 269 172 175 179 122 157 147 148 
ein 601 157 274 172 175 180 121 156 148 150 
1925 
Po gai 609 156 277 170 172 178 120 152 148 147 
<a 609 157 283 170 172 176 120 152 149 146 
Mar..._-2 610 157 284 171 171 176 121 155 151 149 
po: 606 155 276 170 169 170 124 153 152 149 
May..---- 800 154 265 169 168 167 123 151 154 150 
June..---- 602 152 261 169 169 166 122 149 155 149 
July__.-.-- 605 152 260 169 169 167 120 152 156 151 
Aug...---- 619 152 254 170 169 168 119 147 156 152 
Sept....-- 642 152 41 168 170 170 118 146 156 153 
eo] a) ig) Bl me) ie) al i) is) 
 . ra 
Dee... 653 148 221 164 167 174 116 151 155 154 
1926 
he: 658 148 216 162 165 171 116 151 155 154 
Feb......- 649 147 212 160 163 168 117 150 154 153 
ROS 636 147 205 159 161 165 118 151 159 152 
Apr__.--- 633 146 198 158 161 159 119 150 163 151 
May....-- 643 146 195 157 159 158 119 150 163 151 
June..---- 647 146 194 157 159 158 118 152 162 151 
July___...- 645 146 198 156 159 161 117 155 159 149 
Age....22 648 146 196 156 157 161 117 153 157 150 
Sept......- 656 149 193 157 158 162 117 152 155 148 
Ogi... 20d 662 148 191 157 160 163 120 153 | 153 147 
Nov___..-- 655 148 186 158 159 169 119° 152 155 146 
Dec__..--- 641 146 184 157 159 169 117 154 158 149 
1927 
len... ea 629 147 180 156 158 167 116 155 158 148 
Feb..._.-- 615 146 177 153 157 164 117 152 153 146 
Mar......- 610 146 173 151 156 162 118 152 151 146 
a woo] 45) 10 | iso | 188 is] | 1h) ia] 4S 
aa 558 145 172 151 157 154 120 151 153 144 
a So) | | it) | i) i) is] |g 
eae 525 143 174 156 159 157 117 151 157 143 
530 146 173 155 159 161 119 148 150 143 
antl 534 148 171 155 161 163 119 147 157 144 
534 148 171 154 160 163 119 149 155 146 
-- ce 531 148 170 153 159 162 119 151 154 147 
= S| in| i) 8) i) ie) ig) ie) i 
al 522 150 171 154 156 155 119 140 154 144 
«40 529 150 172 155 156 154 120 144 154 147 
- seal 533 150 171 157 156 156 118 142 154 147 
<ul 516 150 173 157 157 157 116 143 152 146 
sie 525 150 170 156 157 156 115 142 150 146 
L. « « sin a 148 164 155 156 156 115 141 150 147 
—29——13 [187] 











IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for October, 1928 


By J. J. Konna, Caer Sratistic1an Unirep Stares Bursav or Immice toy 


URING the month of October, 1928, 29,917 immigrant aliens 

D were admitted to the United States, an increase of 600 over 

the preceding month. The number of emigrant aliens leaving 

the country in October to make their homes abroad again was 7,479, 
or 614 less than for the previous month. 

The latest figures show an increase in the outward movement of 
American citizens, practically all of whom were going abroad for 
short visit. During the four months from July to October last, 
195,534 United States citizens left for foreign shores, as against 
172,869 for the corresponding period of last year. The major portion 
of these were tourists leaving via the port of New York for European 

oints. 

f The number of immigrant aliens entering this country from July 
1 to October 31, 1928, was 104,545, an average of 26,136 a month. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the arrivals by water came in at New York, 
52,486 immigrants being admitted at that port during the four months 
and 6,962 at the other seaports, while 45,097 entered over the inter- 
national land borders, 26,086 from Canada and 19,011 from Mexico. 
Over one-half, or 54,311, of the immigrants for the same four months 
settled in the North Atlantic States, New York, with 29,524, receiv- 
ing by far the largest number. Texas was second in the list, 13,351 
immigrants giving that State as their intended future permanent 
residence, the major portion of whom were Mexicans coming in over 
the southern land border from Mexico. 

About one out of every six of the immigrant aliens admitted during 
the four months from July to October last was a skilled worker and 
about one out of every nine gave his occupation as that of common 
laborer. -The number bn st ae as skilled workers was 16,618 and 
as common laborers 11,478, while 10,657 were servants, 5,424 were 
in the professional or commercial class, 3,149 were farmers, 7,360 were 
farm laborers, and 2,226 of the miscellaneous classes. Immigrants 
listed as having no occupation, being mainly women and children, 
numbered 47,633. 

The immigrants for the said four months were about equally 
divided by sex, 52,620 males and 51,925 females; 18,786 were children 
under 16 years of age and 25,555 were from 16 to 21 years, while 
the largest group, or 50,883, ranged in age from 22 to 44 years and 
9,321 were 45 years of age and over. As to the conjugal condition 
of these immigrants, 67,144 were recorded as single, 33,765 as married, 
and 3,636 as widowed or divorced. 
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The number of aliens of all classes admitted in October, 1928, was 
54,714, making a total of 190,335 for the four months from July to 
(October, 1928, a decrease as compared with the corresponding months 
of the preceding year when 196,738 aliens entered the country. 

Of the 190,335 aliens admitted during the first four months of the 
present fiscal year, 48,137 came in under the immigration act of 1924 
as immigrants charged to the quota, .49,019 as returning residents, 
and 43,353 as natives of nonquota countries, principally Canada and 
Mexico. Visitors for business or pleasure numbered 25,060, while 
8.925 were passing through the country on their way elsewhere. The 
number coming in under the act as ee an wives, or unmarried 
children of American citizens was 10,623; as Government officials, 
their families, attendants, servants, and employees, 2,473; and as 
students, 1,246, the remaining 1,499 were aliens to carry on trade 
under existing treaty, ministers, professors, etc. 

The number of aliens deported during the four months from July 
to October, 1928, under warrant proceedings, was 3,676, a monthly 























- of Maverage of 919. This is a small drop from the 970 monthly average 
rq fe number of undesirable aliens deported during the same months of 
ast, the previous year. 
nst 
me INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1 TO OCTOBER 31, 
oan 
: : 
Inward Outward | 
ny ————--— ——7 | Aliens : Aliens 
Aliens admitted Aliens departed | United 4 
rk, Period he! pars ng — enon 
5 citi- | Total | enter- - | Total | land-_ 
os fmm] LOR | gay | same | S06 | mt-| NOP | seg) 2408 | Nn | 
er- grant grant arrived grant grant parted 
CO. pee is 7 Regie 
hs 























1928 
July... -s.s-caal 20, 682) 15, 97 26,68 32, 974) 69, 1, 286| 7,804) 20, 249) 28, 053) 68, 463 96,516, 768 
August......--0 24, 629| 18, 620, 43, 63, 191/106, 1, 412) 6,488) 15, 960| 22, 448) 50, 323| 72,771) 1, 186 
September... _- 29, 317| 26, 397| 55, 714| 80, 233/135, 947| 1, 364| 8, 093| 17, 231] 25, 324] 42, 105) 67, 915 
October_.....-- 29, 917| 24, 797| 54, 714 49, 831|104, 545 798| 7, 479| 16, 693| 24, 172| 34,643) 58,815] 807 


Total 4 mos. 104, 54a 85, 700,190, 335 220, 220/416, 564 5,860 29, 84 70, 133| 99, 997/195, 534/295, 531| 3, 676 



































! These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
_! These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





OFFICIAL—UNITED STATES 


Iowa.—Workmen’s Compensation Service. FKighth biennial report, for ih, 
period ending June 30, 1928, and report of Decision by the department and 
State courts. Des Moines, 1928. 159 pp. 

A discussion of this report is given on page 88 of this issue. 

Kansas.—Public Service Commission. Labor Department. Annual repor, 
for the year ending December 31, 1927. Topeka, 1928. 88 pp. 

Largely devoted to detailed report of factory and workshop inspection. [here 
is a section on mine inspection and on the activities of the State free employ ment 
service. The statistical division reports for the 6-month period ending June 30, 
1927, a total of 34 fatal accidents and 51 permanent and 4,262 temporary dis. 
ability cases. Handling heavy objects caused the greatest number of temporary 
disability accidents (14.9 per cent) and falling objects caused the greatest number 
of fatalities (23.5 per cent). Most of the industrial accidents of all classes 
occurred in connection with the operation of steam railroads, the total number 
being 720 or 16.6 per cent. 

New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Special bulletin: An analysis of three 
hundred accidents in plants manufacturing or preparing food products, with 


suggestions as to safe praciice and suitable machine guards, prepared by Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene. Albany, 1928. 59 pp., illus. 


The scope of this report is suggested by the title. The 300 accidents analyzed 
occurred in 300 different plants employing 26,946 workers. Each accident is 
taken up separately and its occurrence described, with suggestions, where per- 
tinent, as to how it might have been prevented. Most of the accidents were due 
to machines or tools, 222 being thus caused, with food choppers leading tlhe list 
of specified machines. Leading causes of accidents other than machines wer 
“slipping and falling,” with 19; and “struck by object,’’ with 15; while 10 of the 
injuries in the group of 78 accidents became infectious. 

Raope Istanp.— Department of Labor. Report made to the General Assembly, 
for the year 1927. Providence, 1928. 37 pp. 
Certain data from this report are given on page 89 of this issue. 
Wisconstn.—Industrial Commission. Building code, State of Wisconsin. (Ke- 
printed, 1927.) Madison, 1927. 142 pp.; diagrams. 

General orders on safety in construction. (Reprinted, 1928.) Madison, 
1928. 32 pp.; diagrams. 

Unitep Sratres.—Board of Mediation. Annual report, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1928. Washington, 1928. 60 pp. 

Reviewed on page 115 of this issue. 

Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ bulletin No. 1577: Harvesting grain 
sorghums. Washington, 1928. 16 pp., illus. 

Information on the labor requirements and costs of harvesting grain sorghum, 
taken from this pamphlet, is given on page 49. 

Report of the Secretary, 1928. Washington, 1928. 123 pp. 

A general summary of the agricultural cooperative movement, taken from 
this report, is given on page 97 of this issue. 

Department of Commerce. Sixteenth annual report of the Secretary, /°’5. 
Washington, 1928. lit, 350 pp. 

Data on output per worker, taken from this report, are published on page 54 

of this issue. . 
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Untrep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Coal in 1926, 
by F. G. Tryon, O. HE. Kiessling, and L. Mann. Washingion, 1928. 
(Mineral resources of the United States, 1926, Part II, pp. 419-685.) Charis. 

A parse review of the coal industry in 1926 with comparative figures for earlier 
years in Many Cases. The information includes data on production and dis- 
tribution, value of coal produced, men employed, days worked by the mines, 
length of the working-day, and industrial disputes. 

___ ——— —— Ffighteenth annual report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. 
Washington, 1928. 657 pp.; charts. 

The annual report of the director of the Bureau of Mines reviews the work 
accomplished during the year in the promotion of safety in mines, including the 
rescue and first-aid work, and gives a statement of the studies carried out by 
the health and safety divisions. 


— Bureau of the Census. Census monograph VIII: The growth of manu- 
factures, 1899 to 1923; a won #4 indexes of increase in the volume of manu- 
factured products, by Edmu Day and Woodlief Thomas. Washington, 


1928. 205 pp.; charts. 
Data from this report are published on page 57 of this issue. 
—— Department of Labor. Sixteenth annual report of the Secretary of Labor, for 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. Washington, 1928. 181 pp. 
The recommendations in the document are reviewed on page — of this issue. 
Bureau of Immigration. Annual report, fiscal _ ended June 30, 
1928. Washington, 1928. 238 pp. 
—_— —— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1928. Washington, 1928. 68 pp. 
Bulletin No. 461: Labor organizations in Chile, by Moisés Poblete 
Troncoso. Washington, 1928. 41 pp. 
Bulletin No. 465: Beneficial activities of American trade-unions. 
Washington, 1928. 216 pp., illus. 
Reviewed on page 26 of this issue. 
Bureau of Naturalization. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1928. Washington, 1928. 36 pp. : 
—— ——— Children’s Bureau. Sizteenth annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1928. Washington, 1928 53 pp. 
—— —— Women’s Bureau. Tenth annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1928. Washington, 1928. 19 pp. 


Official—Foreign Countries 
Austratia (QuEENSLAND).—Department of Labor. Report of the director of 
labor and chief inspector of factories and shops for year ended June 380, 1928. 
Brisbane, 1928. 50 pp. 

Contains data on operations of State labor exchanges and a list of unions 
registered under the trade-union act, as of June 30, 1928; number of factories 
and number of employees, by sex, in different industries on January 31, 1928; 
and rates of wages of adults, by occupation or industry, under industrial awards, 
1923 to March 31, 1928. 

—— (Tasmanta).—Industrial Department. ‘Thirteenth annual report, for 1927- 
28, on factories, wages boards, shops, etc. Hobart, 1928. 25 pp. 

Contains statistics on number of factories in different industries and number 
of employees, by age™tmd sex, with hours worked per week, January 1 to June 
30, 1928; and rates of wages paid and hours worked in different occupations, 
July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, under the wages boards act. 
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Bre.ierum.—Ministére ae |’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sov ale 
Office du Travail. Statistique des accidents du travail, année 1922. Bru. ol, 
1927. 2vols.; 635 and 587 pp. ' 


This report of the industrial accidents in Belgium in the year 1922 ¢)\ ers 
about 950,000 workers in 63,190 enterprises. There was a total of 14) 515 
accidents, of which 68,410, or 47 per cent, caused disability of less than ¢'.} 
days, while 74,413 accidents caused temporary disability of eight days and « \ er 
3,231 resulted in permanent disability, and there were 461 deaths. 
Canapa.—Department of Labor. First annual report on cooperative ass.-ia- 

tions in Canada, 1928. Ottawa, 1928. 78 pp. 

Contains data for 1,085 cooperative associations with a combined mem) er- 
ship of 460,133. The associations are classified into the following groups: } rit 
and vegetable growers, dairying associations, livestock associations, grain asso- 
ciations, and miscellaneous organizations. The Cooperative Union of Canada 
is noted, but its member societies and all the other consumers’ cooperative 
societies are included in the ‘‘ miscellaneous”’ classification. 

France.—Ministére du Travail, de l’Hygiéne, de 1’Assistance, et de la Pré- 


voyance Sociales. Annuaire statistique, 1927: France et colonies. Paris, 
1928. 438 pp. 


This statistical yearbook for France and its colonies includes statistics on 
various subjects of interest to labor, including industrial and commercial edu- 
cation, life insurance and mutual aid societies, activities of associations and 
trade-unions, wages and hours of labor, and accidents. 

GrerMANyY.—Statisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche 
Reich, 1928. Berlin, 1928. Various paging. Charts. 

Data regarding wages and earnings in various industries in Germany, taken 
from this statistical yearbook, are given on page 140 of this issue. 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Studies and reports, series L (professional work- 

ers), No. 2; Conditions of work and life of journalists. Geneva, 1928. 219 })). 

Reviewed on page 45 of this issue. 

NETHERLANDS (AMSTERDAM).—Bureau van Statistiek. Statistisch Jaarboek der 


Gemeente Amsterdam, 1926-1927. Amsterdam, 1928. sxliii, 371 pp. (In 
Dutch and French.) 


General statistics for the city of Amsterdam for 1926 and 1927, including data 
on work of employment offices and on industrial accidents. 

Swepen.—Royal Social Board. Social work and legislation in Sweden. Stock- 
holm, 1928. 289 pp., illus. 

Includes information on the organization of social work, relations between ein- 
ployers and workers, employment and unemployment, legislation and private 
work for the protection of workers, social insurance, hygiene and care of the sick, 
housing, and consumers’ and producers’ cooperation. 

Socialdepartementet. Riksférsikringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbete, ‘ir 
1925. Stockholm, 1928. 56 pp. 

An analysis of industrial accidents in Sweden in 1925, giving accident rates, 

distribution of accidents by sex, causes of accidents, etc. 


Unofficial 


ALLGEMEINER DevutscHeR GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. Jahrbuch, 1927. Berlin, 
1928. 342 pp. io | 
Yearbook of the German Federation of ‘Labor for the year 1927. 
AMERICAN FepERATION or Lapor. Executive Council. Report to the foriy- 
eighth annual convention, New Orleans, La., November 19, 1928. Washin:- 
ton, 1928. 100 pp.; charts. 


Reviewed on page 103 of this issue. 
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CatirorntA, University or. Heller Committee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics. Cost of living studies: Quantity and cost estimate of the standard 
of living of the professional class. Ber , 1928. (University of California 
publications in economics, vol. 6, No. 2, pp. 129-160.) 

Cuapr, Mary A., anp Strona, Maspew A. The school and the working child, 
being a study of the administration of certain laws pertaining to children in 
industry by 50 school departments of Massachusetts. Boston, Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee, 1928. 226 pp. 


Curark, Victor 8. History of manufactures in the United States, 1860-1914. 
Washington, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1928. 949 pp. 

This book continues the history of American manufactures, the first volume 
of which, published in 1916, covers the period from the first American settlement 
(1607) to the Civil War (1860). The new publication begins with the opening 
of the Civil War and stops with that of the World War, within which time 
“occurred a greater quantitative expansion of industry than in all the previous 
history of the race.” In covering so comprehensive a field Doctor Clark is, he 
believes, undertaking “‘virtually a pioneer work”’ as, with a few outstanding ex- 
ceptions, American industries are unrecorded historically, and the material he 
presents has been chiefly “‘dug out of Government reports, court records, and 
above all, the trade and financial press.” In an introductory note Prof. Henry 
W. Farnum calls the book ‘‘an interpretation in broad outlines of the develop- 
ment, the organization, and the economic interactions of manufacturing industry 
in our country during a truly remarkable period.” 

GENERAL EpucatTion Boarp. Occasional papers, No. 8: Teachers’ salaries in 
certain endowed and State supported colleges and universities in the United 


States, with special reference to colleges of arts, literature, and science, 1926-27, 
by Trevor Arnett. New York, 61 Broadway, 1928. 83 pp. 


Reviewed on page 134 of this issue. 

Gippons, CHARLES E., aNp STANBURY, CuEsTER T. Child labor in Mississippi. 
hres York, National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, 1928. 
PP- ; 

A study of working children between the ages of 12 and 16 years of age, includ- 
ing recommendations for the improvement of the child labor situation in Missis- 
sippi. According to the report, “many children are working at an age when 
gainful employment should be prohibited. Others are working at jobs where 
they should not be employed; the daily and weekly hours are long; many are 
working at night; and the wages, as is usual when child labor is available, are 
low. What is needed is a comprehensive child labor law vigorously enforced.” 
In the foreword to the report, the acting general secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee states that “there is no evidence in this report, as there has 
been no evidence in any of the former reports of the committee, of any deliberate 
abuse of children. It is the same old story: An unconsidering public accepts 
with but little question low legal standards, and with even less question lack of 
enforcement. Poor laws are nullified by common consent and there is no fully 
informed public to decree and enforce by the law of custom what the State 
and local authorities fail to decree and enforce.” 

INTERNATIONAL Harvester Co. Agricultural Extension Department. Farm 
pe gage by Ralph A. Hayne. Chicago, 606 South Michigan Avenue, 1928. 
PP. 

This pamphlet consists of series of photographs of actual conditions found in 
many places, showing the innumerable hazards to life and limb which may exist 
in houses and outbuildings, from machinery and animals, and about farms 
generally, due to neglected repairs, unsafe practices, and carelessness. A number 
of pages are devoted to automobile hazards. 

The photographs are accompanied by captions pointing out the dangers’ and 
also by suggested remedies. A section on first-aid in case of injury is included. 
[193] 
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Kuczynsxi, Ropert R. The balance of births and deaths. Vol. 1.—Western ang 
Northern Europe. New York, Macmillan Co., 1928. 140 pp., charts. 


In addition to the general discussion of the subject the author presents {he 
material furnishing the basis of his study in the form of four appendixes, de: ing 
respectively with births and birth rates; women of child-bearing age; av. of 
mothers; and life tables and fertility tables. A digest of the writer’s coi: \y- 
sions is given on page 121 of this issue. 

NaTIoNAL EpucaTion AssocraTION. Proceedings of the sixty-sixth annual 1): ¢- 
ing, My at Minneapolis, Minn., July 1-6, 1928. Washington, 1). 

Reviews of two addresses at this convention are given on pages 99 to 101. 
NortTHerN States’ Coorerative Leacur. Fourth yearbook, 1928. Minne- 

apolis, 1928. 281 pp. 

The fourth, and last, yearbook of the Northern States’ Cooperative Leaviiec. 
(The yearbook will hereafter be a national publication.) Contains a wealth of 
statistical and other information concerning the societies in the States of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, as well as articles on cooperative 
subjects by well-known cooperators and economists. Data taken from the year- 
book are given on page 96 of this issue. 

Semet, Ricnarp, aNnD GérinG, BERNHARD. The trade-union movement of 
Germany, including a section on the nonmanual workers’ trade-union move- 


ment. Amsterdam, International Federation of Trade Unions, 1928. 157 jp. 
(International trade-union library, Nos. 7/8.) 


A comprehensive history of the German trade-union movement from its 
beginning in the middle of the last century to the present day. 
Taytor, ALBion Guinrorp. Labor policies of the National Association of Man.- 


facturer:. Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois, 1928. 184 pp. (University 
of Illinois studies in the social sciences, Vol. xX V, No. 1.) 


Traces the structural and functional development of the association, and 
describes its purposes and policies, propaganda methods, open-shop and political 
activities, and projects for industrial betterment. 

Union Suisse pes Paysans. Secrétariat des Paysans Suisse. Publication No. 
89: Trentitme rapport annuel du comité directeur,1927. Brugg,1928. 119 py. 

Report of the secretariat of the Swiss Union of Peasants, which includes in 
its membership agricultural cooperative associations of various kinds. 

VERBAND DER DevUTSCHEN STADTESTATISTIKER. Statistisches Jahrbuch deutscher 
Stddte. Leipzig, Friedrich Brandstetter, 1927. 632 pp. 

Statistical yearbook of German cities, with reports and tables on finances, 

land ownership, housing, education, insurance, public utilities, etc. 


Watkins, Gorvon 8. Labor management. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 192%. 
726 pp. 
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